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TO 


IS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
WILLIAM 1, 


KING OF WURTTEMBERG, 


Smu, 


Most respectfully T approach to present to Your Majesty my 
yosoarches on the Buildhist religion in. Tihot; anit I do. 80 with 
t fecling of the deepest gratitude for Your Majesty's gracious por-. 
mission. For even if I recall to my mind tho far distant origin 

“.of the Buddhist faith, the various changes it has widergone, md 
ils sll oxisting influence as the dominant religion of hundreds of 
‘millions, the sharo such considerations might have had in my 
vonhuing 40 addross Your Majesty, must disappear before the 
gracious, onconraging condescendence with which Your Majesty 
was pleased to receive a porsonal explanation of the materials 
which are now published in this work. 


Tam, with profound respect, 


Your Majesty's 


Most humble and ohediont servant, 
MUNICH, Mrly 1868, 
TUK AUTITOR. 


, 


PREFACE. 


‘Tne réligious systoms of all ages—paganism in its 
rudest form perhaps excopted—havo undorgone changes 
and modiftcations which, if not materially affecting their’ 

, principlos, have at least oxercised a certain influence 
upon their development. Buddhism may he considered 
a romarkable illustration of this; for not only have 
tho ritos suffered notablo changes, but oven tho dogmas 
thomsolves have, in thescourso of time, become much 
altered. Although plain and simplo in the carlior stagus 
of its oxistenco, it was in timo greatly modified by 
tho successive” introduction, of now doctrines, laws, and 
rites; so-called reformers aroso, who assombled around 
them a greater or less numbor of Lollowers; and these 
by degrees formed schools, which by-and-by developed 
into sects, The shifting of its original seat also oxer-, 
cised ® considerable influonce: the difference betwweon a 
tropical and a*cold and desert rogion, and botwoon the 
physical charactor of tribes separated by tho distinctive 


VIIT PRECACK, 


marks of the Arian and Tureau racos, had to be smoothed 
over, partly at least, and oblilorated bythe influence of 
dime. 

“Tho present work has for its object tho deseription of 
Buddhism as wo now find it in T'thot, after an oxistenca 
in this country of upwards of twelve couturios. 

The information obtained by my brothors forma, 
Adolphe, and Robert do Schlagintweit, whon on the seion- 
tific mission undertaken botweon the yoars 1854-58, which 
gave them ie opportunity of visiting various pavia of 
TYhet and of the Buddhist countries in the Himilaya, lis 
‘been the chief source, on which [ have drawn for my 
remarks and descriptions, The roports of former travollors 
have also been consulted and compared with the eontribn- 
tions recoived from my brothors. Not loss important for 
my subject, as onabling ono to judge of tho fimdamental 
Jawa of Buddhism, and thoit subsequent modifientions, 
wero the roxcarchos of the oriental philologists and in 
telligont writers on Buddhist doctrines, anongst whom 
Hodgson and Burnout havo so sucvossfully led thu way 
to the analysis of the original native works 

For the greater part of the objects hore tremtad of 
and for most of tho native oxplunatory remarks, 1 am 
sindebted* to my’ brother Hermann, We had ongagad in 
Siikkini tho services of Chibu Lama, o vory intelligent 
Lepcha, then a political agont of the Raja of Nilkkin 
at Darjiling, Through this personago ho was onubled to 


x PRIVACK, 


from original woodeuts, and of prints in Tibotun characturs 
of the toxts translated. Those tables have beon oxccuted 


in the imperial printing office at Vieunw, Their corroct) 


oxecution was kindly undortaken by Mr. do Auov, tho 
director of this institution, so woll known for its axcol- 
‘lence in typographical and artistical roprotluctions, 

In my studies of Tibetan 1 have becu greatly assisted 
by Mr. A. Schiefnor at St. Potorsburg, to whos publi- 
cations I shall often have occasion to allude, This gontlo- 
man also afforded mo tho welcome opportunity of laying 
the verbal explanatory details of tho pricsts in loca’ a 
‘second timo bofore a Lama, tho Buriat Galsang” Gombojaw, 
who, is engaged at St. Potorsburty as toachor of Mongo- 
lian; ho mado for mo, besides, various tbstucty [rou 
books contained in tho imporial oriental libvurios having 
a bearing upon theso objects, 

J may bo allowed to montion that | bad the honour 
of presenting to the Royal Academy of Manich the Acddross 
to the Buddhas of Confession (contained in Uhaptor XL), a 
sacred imploration, of which » translation ju German was 
inserted in tho Procvodings of this Institution (obruary, 
1868). 


> 


ALPHABET USED FOR TRANSCRIPTION. 


a (aia), w;b; “ch; chh; d; ¢ (68 8); f; g; hy 17; 
Jerk; 1; ah; nj o (6 6), 0; ps vy 8; shy t; ts (ts'h);° 
‘u (@ ®, ws ov; y; 4; at! 


i. RULES FOR PRONOUNCIATION, 


Vowels, 


1. «, ¢ 4, 0, % a8 in German and Italian. 

2. do, a, as in Gorman, 

3. Diphthongs give the sound of the two component 
. 


vowols combined. 


Consonants. 


Loa AY hy ht, mn, p, 7, 5, % are pronounced 
as in German and Hnglish. 


. 

1'Yhig an the sents that has beon udopted hy my brothors m then “Results 
of a sciontific Mission to India and Tigh Asw;” lor datmls see Vol L, pp. 66 
to 70; Vol. IL, pp 148-160. 


xu ALVIABHT USED POR TRANKORE TION. 


2. h, aftr a consonmnt is an audiblo aspiration oa- 
copi in ch, sh, ak, In tfh it ik separated from ls by 
the Greok spirilus asper ’, in ordor to prevent this loiter, 
from being prononncod as ¢ and. sh. . . 

3. ch, as in Iinglish (church). 

4. sh, as in English (shade). 

5, j, as in English (just). 

6. v, as tho w in German (Wasser), being dittovont, 
from v in very, and w in water. 

7. y, ws y iv the English word yes, and J in tho 
German ja. 

8. 4, soft as in [Wnglish (zeal), 

9, 2h, sounds like the Vronch j in jou, 


Signs. 


1. * over a vowol indicates (hat it is long. 

2. ~ this, tho sign of imporlect formation (  u 
in but, ¢ in herd) placed over @ and ¢ | had no 
occasion to use in Tibotan and Sanskrit Cormindloyy: 
it occurs, however, in modern geographical names, us 
ec. g. Bérma. 

8. ~ indicates a nasal sound of the vowel 

4. ' marks the syllable on which tho accont fills, 
Acconts ‘have been, howevor, introduced in geographical 
names only; in the other native words T hava limita! 
myself to distinguishing tho quantity ‘of tho syllables 
which ave long. 


. 


ALPIIABUT USED FOR TRANSCRIPTION, XUL, 


5. °, the Grook spiritus lenis L used for rendoring the 
Tibetan soft aypirato; in this I followed the advice of 
Prof. Lopsius, in his recent supplement to his well-known 
“Standard Alphabet.”! 


2. DETAILED TRANSLITERATION OF TIN 
TIBETAN ALPITABET, 


Tho thirty simple lotlers of the 'Libetan language are 
voprosented in Roman charactors in tho following 
manner : 


IN ks 1 kbs. g; Rng; Sch; & chh; 
mth oes at 


eae as ny; Ht Al th; Rai Bu; 


¢ 


« g 
Np; B@ph; Ab; Am; Sts; & ih; 


Kis Wy; Guy Ra; ey Wy; 
Jr; ai; | sh; Ns; % hi OY a. 


« Tho point separating the syllables in Tibetan words 
and sentoncos, is rendered by a small horizontal line, 
Tho compound letters, soventy-four* in munbor, and 
formed by having another lettor subjoinod or surmounted, 
avo translitoratcd thus: the subjoined lelter is writlon 
behind the radical, ase 4. i is roncored by kr,—the 


surmoutting precedes the radical letter, as eg. Ql dh. 


; *Ucher Chinesisdho und Tibetanisoho Lantverhulimsxe, tnd uber die 
Umachrift Joncr Sprachen.” Abhandlangen dev Akademie der Wissenschaften 
you Berlin, /861, p. 479. 


XIV ALPTIABIE USED POR TRANSORLUTTION, 


The letters which according to grammatical rules 
ought to be silent, ave printed with Ltalies, as eg. vk 
is printed rk, r 

wm order to facilitate the rouling, TF have spolt the 
Tibetan torms as they sound (with tho omission of the 
mute lotters); the roprinting in Tibetan lottors is also 
left out in the text, but an alphabotical Glossary of 
Tibetan terms has beon added at the ond of the volumo, 
in which the native xpolling of ovory word und the 
detailed translitoration arc given. 
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PART I, 


"THE VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF BUDDHISM 


SECTION Lo 


INDIAN BUDDHISM. | 


CHAPTER 1, 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF SAKYAMUNI, TIE 
FOUNDER OF BUDDITISM, 


Online Prixurat Jwixes in is Livny AG esTNMENL OP amt 
Prarremon ord Bupa —Tortop or mis exisrexc 


Aituouat the amnorom logends respecting the life 
and works of Sakyamuni, tho roputod foundor of the 
Buddhist faith, contain much that is fabulous, yot most 
of tho incidonts mentioned theroin, when doprivod of the 
marvellous garb with which carly historians invariably 
used to embollish their tales, seom to ba based on mattors 
of fact, Ad prosont scientific roscarches havo put Sakya- 
minis real existenco boyond a doubt;' but tho period in 
which he lived will evor remain somewhat vaguely defined. 


1 Sea lor cotails the Inographies published by Csoma de Koius, “Noles 
sot tho hife of Shakya,” in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XX, pp. 286-318; 
Mardy, “Manual of Budiluam,” pp. 188-868; Scluofier, “Rine tibetanische 
Labonaberelnvibung Sukyamunis,” in the “Mémoires des Savants Clragors,’ 
Vol. VI, pp. Q8t82 Vor ‘Tibetan and Singholeso traditiona about the 
Siikyn ince, reo Hon koue ka, Bnglsh translation, Calentta, 1848, p 208, 
t* 


» 
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Nakyamuni was born at Kapilavastn in CGornklptr, 
The legends tell us that his fothor, the king Sud- 
dhodana (in ‘Tibetan Zastang), requosted one hundred, 
and eight learned Brahmans to inform lim of his son's 
destiny; the Brahmans, tho logends say, after a caroful 
examination of the prince’s body, oxprossed their con- 
viction that, “if he romained a Jayman during bis life- 
time, he would become a poworful monarch of vast 
territorios; ‘but in the event of his turning recluso, ho 
would enter the state of a supreme Buddha or wise man: 
and in solemn assembly they declared that this prince 
would hereafter prove a blossing to the world, and that 
‘he himself would also enjoy great prosperity.” Jt was 
in consequenco of this answer, that tho prindo received 
the name of Siddhartha, “the ostablishor.”"” 

Siddhartha proved to bo endowed with extraordinary 
faculties, and the legonds oven go so fav as to assort 
that, whon he was about to bo tanght his lottors, Lio 
could alréady distinguish them, and his eminont qualities 
were manifest, not only in his montal, but also in bodily 

, perfection. Tt is added as particularly charactoristic that 
already in his youth he was inclined to ‘rotirvemont and 


‘In the sacred Jogenda he is gonerally chaneterised by other namen, 
Those of Sikyamum—in Tibetan Shakya Thub-pa, “Sulyn, the mighty? 
Gautama, or Siamnna Gautama, “the asectic of the Gautamns,” refer alike to 
his family and career, Tho namos of Bhagavat, “the forlunate,” Sugatn, 
“the welcome,” Buddha, “the wise,” designate his supremo porfection, ‘A 
name which ia yay flequently given to the Buddhas in anored books ia 
Tathagate, in Tibetan Dezhin, or Devhin shegpa, “ho who has gone in the, 
manner of his predecessors.” Sco Abel Rémusnt, “Note aur quelques épithdtes 
deacriptives de Bouddha.” Jown, des Savang, 1817, p. 702. Burnonf “In- 
troduction,” p. 70 ef seq. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, “Te Houddha ot aa Roligion”, 
p 76 
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solitude: he sbandonel his gay, playful comrades and 
buriod lumsclf in the dark recesses of dense forests, whore 


ho gave himself np to profound meditation. Suddhodana, 


the Sather, however, wished his son to become rather a 
powerful monarch, than a lonely ascetic. When, there- 
fore, after a renewed consultation with the Brahmans, 
he learned that Siddhartha would certainly leave his 
magnificent palace und become an ascetic, in the event 
of his secing four things, viz. decrepitude, sickness, a 
dead, body, and a recluse, ho placed guards on all sides 
of tho palace, in ordor that thoso dreaded objects might 
not come near his beloved son. Moreover, in ordor to 
weakon his lovo of solitude and meditation, he married. 
him to Gopi (in Tibotan Sa Tsoma), the daughter of 
Dandapani, of the race of the Nakyas, and gave orders that 
ho should be provided with every kind of pleasure, But 
all these precantions proved futile, Siddhartha, though 
living in the midst of festivities and in the onjoyment of 
all wordly ploasuras, never coased to reflect upon the pains 
which arise from birth, sicknoss, decay, and death; upon. 
their causes, and upon tho remedios to be used against 
them. He fouhd that evistence is tho ‘veal cause of there 
pains, that dosiro praduces existence, and that the 
extinction of desire causes cessation of oxistonce. He 
then determined—as he had already done a hundred 
times before—to load human beings to salvation by 
teaching them the practice of viriues and by detaching 
thom from the sorvico of the world. Although he had 
hithorto often hesitated, his resolution to renounce the 
wotld and to become an ascetic was finally put inta 
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execution, whon he happened, on his walk to a garden 
in the vicinity of the palace, to meot at four difforont: 
poriods an old man, a loper, a dead body, and w man, 
in g veligions garb. He had attained tho ago of twenty- 
nine years, when ho left his palace, his wile, and the 
infant son to whom sho is said to have givon birth at 
the very moment of her husband’s mooting with tho 
recluse. * 

Siddhartha bogan his ascetic life by assiduously study- 
ing the doctrines of tho Brahmans and by becoming 
tho disciple of the most learned of them. Boing, however, 

_ dissatisfied with their theories and practices, which, ho 
-doclared, did not offer the true means of salvation, ho 
left them altogethor, anc gave himself up curing tho 
next six years to carnost meditation and tlio oxereise of 
groat austeritios; the latior, lowovor, ho sv0n renounced, 
percoiving from his own oxporionce, that the mortilt- 
, vations practised by the Brahmans wero nob of a native 
to lead to tho atteinmont of porfevtion, ‘Tho six years 
apast, he proccaded to tho holy spot Bédhimanda, whore 
tho Bédhisattvas bécome Buddhas; and it was hory, that, 
having seated hiniself upon a couch of gtass of tho usa 
species, he agrived at supremo perfoction, which bocano 
manilest by his remembering the exact circumstances ol 
all human beings that had over oxisted; by his obtuin- 


1 It is moro probable, suys Wassiljow, in his “Buddhwmus” p. 12, that 
Sakyamuni was led to view oxistenee ds the enuac of prin and sorrow in 
consaquence of a war in which the Sakya tibo was defeated, and whigh 
obliged Iunt to wander about, rather than by his scomg tho four dreuderd 
objects montionod; for thore is a logend which suys thut tho Sukyu Lie 
was almost entirely exterminated during tho Tilo ul the Buddha, 
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ing the divine eye, by the aid of which he could seo all 
things within the space of the infinite worlds, and by his 
voceiving the knowledge that unfolds the causes of the 
evor-recurring circle of existence. 

Sakyamuni being now cndowed with all these woudor- 
ful and marvellous faculties, became the wisest man, tho 
most porfect Buddha. But having arrived at this state 
of perfection, he still hesitated whether ho should make 
known his doctrines and propound then: to mon, his 
principlos boing, in his opinion, opposed to all those thon 
adhered to. .Ho was, at first, afraid of boing exposed 
to tho insults of animated beings, who are unwise and 
filled with evil designs. But, moved by compassion, and. 
reflocting,+ that there would remain noverthcloss many 
beings who Would understand him and be delivered by 
him from existence—the cause of pains and sorrows—he 
at once resolved to teach the law that hud heen revealed 
to him.' t 

Sakyamuni died, tho books say, after having attained 
an age of gighty yoars, The date contained in the 
sacred books as the yoar of this event, differ consi- 
derably, the most distant poriods mentioned being the 
years 2422 and 54d no, Lassen, in his examination 
of those materials, gives proferouce to the literature 
of tho sonthorn Buddhists, which placos his doath in 
B44 or 548 na = Westorgaard, however, in a recent 
essay on this subject, belioves even this opoch to be hy 
far too carly, and calculates his death to have taken 


' Barthelemy bt. Ibhure, “Le Buddha et gu Rehgion,” yp. 82 
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place in tho periot from 370 to 368 3.0, or about 


one generation before Alexander the Great took the 
throne.* 
6 


“ Jassen “Indische -\lterthumskunde,”. Vol IL, p. Sl. Westergaard, 
“Ucher Buddha's Tofeajahr,” German translation, p. 04. 


CHAPTER IL 


GRADUAL RISE AND PRESENT AREA OF THE 
_ BUDDHIST RELIGION, 


Duveioreana s AND Decuine ww LxpiaA,—lx ronsiOn OVER VARIOUS PARTS OF ASLA.— 
Comparison or oie Nuspie ov Bupprisrs wrt trator Cimrsians, 


Soancery had Sikyamuni begun to teach his now ¥e- 
ligion in India, when ho obtained a great many followers, 
dis system hac an extraordinary success both on account 
of its simplicity and of the abolition of castes; the 
Buddha admits to the blessings of which he is tho 
dispenser the highest classes of man (Brahmans) as well 
as the lowest. Already at his death the number of 
Buddhists seems to have been very considerable; and 
about the middle of the third century B.C, during the 
reign of Asoka, Buddhism began to spread all over India, 
lt then continued to flourish for eight hundred yoars 
(till the fifth century of our era), when a series of vio- 
lont persecutions was commencod (instituted by Brah- 
manicul secluries. particularly by the adherents to the 
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worship of Siva) which almost caused tho oxtivpution of 
Buddhism, Hiuen Thang, a Chinese pilgrim who had 
passed mnch of his life in India during oxtonsive travols 
between the years 629 and 645 a.0., mentions: numerous 
Buddhist temples, monasteries, and monumonts, which in 
his time were already deserted, and even fillon into 
ruins—buildings which, two centuries before, Ia Lfivn, 
another Chinese traveller, had found in tho most pros- 
perous condition. Novortheloss, in many parts of India, 
Buddhists wore still in existence, and in Bondros, now 
again a contro of Brahmanism, they aro reported to 
have beon the provalont sect until tho cleventh century, 
and in tho northern parts of Gujrét oven as late ws the 
twolth. ~ After that period, Buddhism ceased to exist in 
India, by reason of a combination of *circumstancus, 
amongst which the jealousy of tho various schools and 
the invasion of the Mupsalmitns aro to ho montionud as 
perhaps the most important. ! 

As propont tho area of Buddhism includes vast tovri- 
torios, from Ceylon and the Indian Archipelago in the 
south to the Baikal Lake in Uontral Asia, and from 
tho Caucasus eastward to Japan; and: the numbor of ils 
adherents may be considured as boing ut least oqual to, 
if it does not excoud, that of tho followors of tho 
Christian roligion, as will bo seon from” the following 
data,* 

? Compare Mowntstuat Elphinetone’s “Ilistory of Tndia.” Vol I, p. ghia 
Lassen, “Ind, Alia thumskunde,” Vol I[V., p. 707. 

® Prot. Neumann of Munich has-computed the number of Buddhists in 


China, ‘Tibet, the Indo-Chineso countaies, and Torbay ab 369 inillions, Ungo« 
witler, “Neucste Mrdbesuhroung,” Vol. 1, p51, vatimntor the tolul of 
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Tho late Professor Dieterici, in his well-known com- 
pilation of the census of the globe,' estimates the popu- 
lation of China at four hundred millions, of Japan at thirty- 
five; and for the Indo-Chincse Peninsula ho gives filtcen 
millions as the numbor of inhabitants in the independent 
tervitories. The data for the Indian dependencies in the 
peninsula aro of great variety. Thornton's “Gazotecr” 
gives for Arrakén, Pégu, and Tendssorim a population of 
about ono million; but in a note contained in Allens In- 
(linn Mail, 1861, tho inhabitants of Pégu alone are cal- 
culated to amount to ono million, An average of two 
millions for these three provinces is, perhaps, most 
in accordance with their area whon comparod with tho 
remainder of the peninsula? Tho inhabitanty of the 
Tndo-Chinese Archipelago ave set down by Dioterici at 
vighty millions, of which twenty belong to tho Dytch 
and Spanish possossions. Tho population of Ceylon, 
which is all Buddhist, oxceeds, according to M'Carthey, 
two inillions.’ In Jidia Proper thoro wro scarecly any 
Buddhists at all. 

For these rogtons of Asin wo obtain, thevofore, ac- 


Buddhists al 826 mulions. Colona! Sykes, whose aceuracy in overy ranch 
of scionce, espacially, howover, in statistics, is so woll known, also considers it 
sortain thal the Buddhists oul-number tho followors of any other creed: seo 
hia assay “On Indian Chmacters.” London 1859. 


1 «Dio Bovolkorung der Mido,” in Petermann’s “Geographischg Matther- 
Jungen,” 1859, p. 1. 

2 Thornlon’s “(azetoer.” Allen’s Indian Mail, 1861, p. 802. 

3 Report of the Proceedings of tho fow th Session of tho Inbernutional 
Stutistieal Congieas; London, 1861, p. 81. Compue Hendy, “astern Mo- 
nuvhism,” p. B10. 
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cording to these calculations an approximate total of 
534 millions of inhabitants, At least two-thirds of this 
population may bo considered to be Buddhists; tho 
romaindor includes the followers of Confucius and Lao-tso, 
the adhorents of religions prevalent among the inhabitants 
of China Propor,' the Mussalméns (numerous in Chinese 
Tartary), and the Pagan tribes of tho Uhinose peninsula 
and tho Archipolago; the numbors of tho latter are com- 
paratively small, since in their districts the population 
is very thin, We may thoreforo estimeto the folal of 
Buddhists to amount to 840 millions, —. 

The contribution to this number from other parts 
of the globe is comparatively small, but nevertheless it 
seems to amount to more then a million, “The eastern 
provinces of tho Russian Jupire contain’ some 4.00,000 
Buddhists, viz, 82,000 Kirghises and 119,162 Jalmuke 
inhabiting Muropo,? and the Burials (to the number of 
about 190,000 souls) living in Nibivia; these are almost 
all followors of Buddhism.’ Thoro aro still to be added 
for the Himélaya and Western ‘Ifbet, indopondant of 
China, the inhabitants of Bhutdn, to»the number of 
145,200, the whole of thom, ‘according to Pomberton, 


. 


1 For China, Giltzlaff states the Buddhists to bo “the most popular and 
numerous sect,” adding “that thoi religious establishments may be estimated 
at two-thirds of the whole of tho religions edifices throughout China.” 3, Aa 
Soc, Vol. KVL, p. 88, Schott, “Buddhaismns, p, 28, waa of the opinion 
(iu 1844) that the Buddhists yore the minorily. , 


® Notices taken from P, v. Képpon’s memoir “Usher dio Anfortigung dor 


- ethnogyaphischon Karle des curopbiechen Russlands.” Bulletin histophil. do 


Académie do St Pétersbourg, Vol. 1X., Table to faca p, 886. 


4 Latham, “Doseriptive Ethnology,” Vol. I, p 808. Tho sama wan told 
me by Gombojew, a Buriat of Sclongiuwk. 
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belonging to ‘the Buddhist faith,' The population of 
Stkkim, togother with the Buddhist inhabitants of Nepdi, 
which chiefly include thoso of Tibetan origin, | estimate 
at 600,000 to 550,000.2 Tho Buddhist province of 
Spiti, wnder English protection, was found, according 
to the census made by Major ay in the year 1849, to 
have a population of 1,607." Lada&k, now a province of 
tho kingdom of Kashmir, is reported by Cunningham to 
bo inhabited by 178,000 souls; the native population is 
exclusively Buddhist, but since the annexation to 
Kashmir some ‘Hindu mombers of the administration 
and some Mussalman merchants have sottlod there, 

Tho total of this group would amount even to 
one million dnd a quarter,4 % 
* For tho sako of comparison [ add that Prof, Diete- 
vici found the total number of Christians spread over 


ey 


Y Report on Blntin, p, 151, A rvecont estimate by Mughes, quoted hy 
the Allgemeine Zuttung, Jon. 1862, gives 1,600,000 inhabitants, » number 
which appears to be somewhat too largo. 

® Hughes estimates Nepél to contain 1,940,000 inhabilants, of which 
500,000 Buddhists, This number will not appear too high, if wo remomber 
thet the actual professed Buddhisis in Nepél aro divided into four sects, 
and that Buddhist doctrines have passed to a great oxtent into the primi- 
tiva creed of tho various tribes of Tibetan origin inhabiting this kingdom. 
Seo Ifamilton, ns quoted by Ritter, “Asion,” Vol. IIL, pp. 120, 123, 126, 
120; Hodgson, “Languages,” &o; As, Ros, Vol. XVI, p. 485; tha samo on 
tho Aborigines of the Sub-IHimalayan in “Records of tho Govt of Bengal,” 
p. 12, \ 

3 Roport on tho yalloy of Spiti, in Journ. As. Soo, Bong, Vol, XIX., 
p. 487, * 

4 Buddhism had also become known in Mexico by Chinose pricats in the 
fifth contury Av, and had followers in thal country until the thirteenth cen- 
tury; but the victorious Azteks, who look posseasion of Mexico in the 
beginning of that ceutwy, pub an end to Buddhism. Soo Lassen, “Ind. 
Alterth.,” Vol. TV., pp. 740 et seq. 
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the globe to be 335 millions, of which 170 qillidns are 
Roman Catholics, 89 millions Protestants, and 76 miltots 
belong to tho Greek chineh; thoir uwmorical slrongth 
appears therefore to bo five millions loss than Tho average 
ostimate of Buddhists givon above. 


OTAPTER III. 
THE RELIGIOUS SYSTEM OF SAKYAMUNI 


“Tree Vuspamreeat Law.—Tue Doawa op anr Four Trem, anv eur Paras 
TIADING TO SALvArion, 


_ Sxxyanuny, although tho founder of Byddhism, is, at. 
tho prosont day, no longer considered to have beon the 
first Buddha. Many most perfoct Buddhas procodod iim 
(so it is now bolioved), and many moro shall appear horo- 
aftor; but thoy all teach the same Jaw! 

Tho original religious system, as taught by Sikya- 
muni himself, is plain in its principles, but charactorized 
by bold, philosophical speculation; its fundamental dogma 


is tho following:—? 
All oxistence is un evil; for birth originates sorrow, 


' Thia thoory seems to havo beon introduced mto Buddluat mythology 
alrondy by the Sautrintike school. Sco Wassiljaw, “Der Buddhismus,” p, 814, 
To this dogma also the nano of Tathiigata refers (seo p. 4); for the philoso- 
phical oxplanation of thia term with “thus gone,” quoted by fodgron fom 
original works, seo Burnoul, “Introduction,” p. 75 « 

2 Seo the valuable exposition of Koeppen, “Die Religion des Buddha,” 
pp 218-26, Notices on tho earliost dogma of Buddhism ocew in numerous 
passages of Burnoul’s “Introduction daus lo Buddlusme Indien,” ad “Lotus 
(la In Bonno Joi,” in Uaedy’s “astern Monnohism,” and “Manual of Buddhiam.” 


. 
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pain, decay, and death. ‘The prosent Hie “is nob the first 
one; innwmerablo births have preceded it in provious nes. 
The reproduction. of » now existence ix tho consequence of 
tho desire for existing objects, and of tho works» which 
havo been aggregated in an unbroken anceossion trom the 

* commencemont of oxistonce, Prononcss to the pleasures 
of lifo produces the new being; tho works of tho former 
existences fix the condition in which this now boing is 
to be born, If these works havo been good the boing will 
come to existence in » state of happiness and distinction; 
if, on the contrary, thoy have heen bad, the bois will be 
born into a state of misery and degradation, ‘The absolute 
annihilation of the conditions and pains of oxistence-— 
Nirvina—is attained by the most perfect dominion over 
passion, evil dosire, and natural sensation. 

*Sakyamuni has oxplainod this findamental dovtrine in 
the theory of tho fow excellent truths: Thu Pay, tun 
Propuorron, wm Onsyaroy, rin Paw; they are called 
in Sonskrit Avyini Satyaini, und in ‘Tibetan Phagpai 
denpe zhi. Their meaning may be defied as followsr 

1, Pain cannot be soparatad from oxistenco, 

2, Lxistence is produced by passions and evil dorives, 

3, Existence is bronght to an ond by the coasation 
of evil desires, 

4, Revolation of the path to this cessation, 

In, detailing the moral precopts of the fourtth truth 

he has indicated eight good paths: 

1. The right opinion or orthodoxy. 

2. The right jadgment, which dissipates ovory douht 
and. incertitude. 


To tae p 16 Plate I, 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL DOGMA OF THE 
BUDDIISL FATTIUL 


1, In Sanskrit, written with Tibetan characters, 


WERT ORE RT SORES SN GT 
~ Ra lated B.S eaiaihes 

py URES 1 Praeger 1 
RETNA gegayueyht 


Pweg Haga Fear 


2, A Tibotan translation of the same. 
Burgaw paw dx, grErT 
RgRedyaaqeaemaey 
a” ata arayn Daa 
ERATE TAY GES | 
Qyatuctgiy 
AUT gy aw OAT HST 
RE WRaw HG rq RT 





wnvge npg ya} Oa 577 
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TUE POUR TRUTIIS. aN 


3. The right words, or perfect meditation. 

4, The right mode of acting, or of keeping in view 
in evory action a pure and honest aim. 

5. The right way of supporting life, or of gaining a 
subsistence by an honest profession nnatained by sins, 

6. The rightly directed intelligence, which leads to 
final salvation (“to the other side of the river”), 

7, The right memory, which enables man to impross 
strongly in his mind what should not be forgotten. 

8. Tho right meditation, or tranquil mind, by which 

alone steadiness in meditation can: be attained, 
undisturbed by any event whatever. 

It has been doubted with much reason, whether 
Sakyamuni taught the four truths in this form; but as 
he must have’ spoken about the means of arriving at 
final liberation, or salvation, I have added here theso 
oight claases of the path, which axe auggosted to him 
already, in very early Stitras.' 

The theory of the four truths has been formulated 
in a short sentence, which has been discovered on many an- 
cient Buddhist images, and which is besides actually recited 


_as a kind of confossion of faith, and added to religious’ 


treatises, It runs thus: “Of all things proceeding from 
causo, the cause of their procession hath the Tathagata 
explained, Tho great Sramana has likewise declared tho 
cause of the extinction of all things.”* Tathagatha and 


} Concerning tho four truths sco: Csomn “Notices,” in As, Ros. Vol. XX., 
pp. 294, 808; Barnoul’s “Introduction,” pp. 290, 629, and “Ie Lotus de la 
Bonne Loi,” App. ¥. Another series of aight classes, which ia decidedly the 
produce of the later schools, will ho noticed in the next chapter, 

2 ‘This sontenca is algo the conclusion in the addross to the Buddhas of 

3 


* 
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Sramana are two epithols of Sitkyamuni, as oxplainad 
before. ; 

The ancient religious works apply to Sakyamuti’s 
followers the title of Srivakas “/earers,” a namo also 
having reference to thoir spiritual perfection, ‘The 
Buddhists of this period seom to have called thomselves 
Sramanas, “those who restrain their thoughts, the purely 
acting,” in allusion to their moral virtues as well as 
their general conduct. * 


confession, for which see Chapter XI.—In tho translation of this aentenco 1 
have followed Hodgson; sco hie “Illustrations,” p, 158. Other translations of 
various readings have been published hy Prinsep, Ceoma, Mill, and recently 
compared by Colonel Sykes. See his “Miniature Chaityas and inscriptions 
of the Buddhist religious dogma,” in R. As. Soo, Vol, XVI, p. 87 ‘Tho 
Sanskrit text written with Tibetan characters, and tho Tibetan version is 
given in Plate I. 

1 Wassiljow, “Der Buddhismus,” p. 69. 


. 


CHAPTER TY, 


THE HINAYANA SYSTEM, 





Conrrovnrsig anour Sixyamunr’s Laws.—Tnu TinayAna Docrrinus. ‘the 
twelve Nidanas; charactor of the procepta; inoitation Lo abstract meditation; 
gradatiang of perfection. 

. 





_An the time of Saikyamuni’s death tho inhabitants 
of India wore not yet so advanced in civilisation as 
to have a literature, and’ the claims of the Buddhist 
to scriptural documents of his law written down 
during his life (as the Nepalese believe), or imme- 
diately after his death (which is the opinion of the 
Chinese), are decidedly groundless, Now researches have 
made it very probable that the alphabets in which the 
earliest historical records we know, the inscriptions of 
king Axgoka (about 2503.0), are written, were imitated 
from the Phosnician alghabet, communicated .to the 
Tndisns by merchants of that nation as early per- 
haps as tho fifth century no, at which period already 
Grock lotters became known in tho ancient districts. of 


Gandhara and Sindhu, the countries at the foot of the 
Qt 
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Himélaya drained by the Indus." ‘Wo are now able 
to assort that tho words and doctvinos atiribnted to 
Sakyamuni were transmitted orally down to — the 
first century before tho Christian era, ‘Tho scriptural 
record was «ndertaken by the sonthorn and the 
northern Buddhists indopendently of cach other. In 
Coylon the priests wrote them down diving tho reign 
of king Vartagamani, 88—76 ».¢.; their northern brothomn 
bronght them into a written form at an assembly of 
the priosts, or synod, arranged by the Turnschka 
king Kanishka, 10—40 an. ‘Tho Singhaleso choso the 
yornacular language, from which tho books wore trans- 
lated into the sacred Pali dialoct at tho beginning of 
the fifth century a.p.; the northorn branch used tho 
Sanskrit.? Up to this periods, the religion had boon 
presdrvod orally, and although, according to Buédhiat 
history, Sékyamuni’s words wore brought into a woll- 
defined and preciso form alrondy in the yoar of his 
death, yet it is very doubtful whether the natural 
changes to which oral tradition is subject allowod his 
original law to remain unaltered, Moroover, we have 
a positive proof ‘that arbitrary altorations and additions 
have beon purposoly made, especially with roforonce to 
the historical details given in the carlior compilations, 


TA, Webor, Zschr. d. d. Morgenl, Ges. Vol. X, p, 806. Weslerganrd, 
“Teber den iiltester Zeitraum der Indisclion Geschichte,” pp. 86, 90. 80. 
Wassiljew, “Der Buddhismus,” p, 80, is, however, of opinion that Buddhtat 
missionaries had become acquainted with Greek Iettors in the third con- 
tury 3.0. in Bactria, and induced Asoka to model after them the alphabets 
used in his inscriptions, 

7 Turnour, “Mahdvanso,” p. 207. Laasen, “Indiacho All,” Vol. IL, py. 436, 
490. Westergaard, lc, p. 41. : 
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Such changes soon became numerous and assumed an 
importance not properly belonging to them, owing to 
the claim set forth by each new sect, that ifs peculiar 
dogmas -had been revealed by Sikyamuni. The ortho- 
doxy of each new and dogmatic school is maintained 
on the supposition, that the word of the Buddha is to 
be taken in a double sousc, as he had often been 
compelled, in considoration of the mental capabilities 
of his hearers to give explanations’ about certain sub- 
jects quite at variance with his real opinion, and the 
new sects do.not base their oxistonce upon the rejection 
of provious works as spurious, but claim to have 
discovercd the true meaning. ' 

During the first century allor Sakyamuni’s death there 
was no controversy about his laws, but after this period: 
a numorous fratornity of monks (12,000 it is said) asyerted 
the validity of ten indulgences. Their doctrine was rejected 
by the assembled priests at the synod of Vaisili, a place 
north of Patna (Pataliputra), on the eastern bank of the 
Gandak river, and as thoy would not snbmit to the 
judgment, the first schism took place.? At this new 


1 Burnoul, “Introduchon,” p. 219; Wassiljew, “Dor Buddhismus,” pp. 7, 
829, 

2 Sco ‘umnour, Pali Buddinatical Amialg, Journ, Ag, Soe. Bong. Vol. VL, p. 729, 
Jt was at this synod that the following dogma was propounded: “Uhal ean only 
poss ag the true docirina of the Buddha which is not in contradiction to sound 
reason”. The formation of varions schools was the immediate consequence of 
the acceptance of such x dootrine, and these schools, in their frequent attacks 
on each olher, essnyed lo prove the correctness of their dogmas in solemn 
disputation before a grent assembly of priests and Iaymon. In the earlior sthge 
of Buddhism, only the leaders of the antagenislic schools were allowed to 
engogo in disputation, umd tho vanquished contvoversialist was vompelled 
gilher to pub an ond to his oxistonce, to boveme the slave of his more 
augeossful upponont, lo adopt tho othor's oroed, or, if in possession of wealth, 
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stage of Buddhism, in which tho fundmnental dogmas 
of Sakyamuni began to bo intorpretod from various 
points of viow, tho ancient socts aro called tho ITinayana 
system.t The name means “little vehiclo,” -and has 
originated with tho lator Buddhists. The opithot “little” 
was givon because tho adhorents of this systom roslvict 
themselves to morality and to oxternal obsorvanco only, 
without making use of such an abstruse, rofined, and 
highly mystical theology, as did, at a lator: poviod, the 
Mahayana schools, or thoso of tho “grout velticlo.” 
Yana, vehicle, is a mystical oxprossion, indicating, that 
man may escape the troubles attendant upon birth and 
death by practising the virtues inculcatod by the Buddhas, 
and finally attain salvation. 

* Tho following dotails may bo quotod ds particularly 
characteristic of tho Llinayina systom,? 

I, It distinguishes itsolf from tho Srivakas in tho 
mode of oxplaining the principle of Buddhism: that tho 
world must be abandoned because it ontails upon anun 
existence, pain and death, ‘Tho source of oxistonco is 
no longer domonstrated from tho four truths only, but 


to volinquish tho same in {favour of the viotor, Bub in lator periods ontire 
monasteries took part m such disputations, and the establehmonts of tho 
defeated party woro destroyed—~a circumatance which propably explains in 
many instances the vadical disappearance of monastorios in India. Wassiljow, 
“Der Buddhismus,” p. 72, Turther partioulars #hout tho anciont achoola may 
be found in the work of Vasumitra, a translation of which is added ag au 
appendix to Wassiljow’s work, pp. 244-81.—About tho geographical position 
* of Patalputra and Vaisih, sed Broo 4 quo ki, English translation, p. 269, 

where an interosting note is added,.t0 the Hrongk original; compare algo 
Burnouf, “Introduction,” p, 86. 

Sea Foo kone ki, p. 9 Kuppen, “Dio Religion des Buddlu.” Vol L, 
p al? 

2 Concerning its dogmas soe Wussiljew, py. 97-128, 11D. 
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also from the twelve Nidanas (in Tibotan Tenbrel chugnyi), 


_ which ave based upon the four truths. 


The Nidanas, the theory of the causal connection, or 
concatonation of the causes of existence, are formulated 
as follows: “On account of ignorance, merit and domerit 
are produced; on account of merit and demerit, con- 
sciousness; on account of consciousness, body and mind; 
on account of body and mind, the six organs of senso; 
on account of tho six organs of sense, touch (or con- 
tact); on account of contact, desire; on account of desire, 
sensation (of ploasure or pain); on account of sensation, 
cleaving (or clinging) to existing objects; on account of 
clinging to existing objects, renewed existence (or ropro- 
duction after death); on account of reproduction of 
existenco, birth; on account of birth, decay, death, sorrow, 
pain, disgust, and passionato discontent, Thus is prodiced 
tho complete body of sorrow. Tom the complete separ- 
ation from and gessation of ignorance, is the cessation 
of mérié- and demorit; from the cessation of morit and 
demerit is tho cossation of consciousness; from tho ces- 
sation of consciousness is the cessation of (the existence 
of) body and mind; from tho cessation "of (tho oxistonce 
of) body and mind is tho cessation of (the production of) 
the six organs; from the cessation of (the production of) 
the six organs is the cossation of touch; from the cos- 
sation of touch is: the cessation of desire; from the 
cessation of dosive is the,¢ossgtion of (ploasurable or 
painful) sensation; from tho dbssation of sensation is the 
cossation of the cloaving to oxisting objects; from the 
cessation of cleaving to oxixting objects is the cossalion 
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of a reproduction of oxistenca; from tle cessation ola 
roproduction of oxistence ix the cessution of birth; [ror 
ithe cessation of birth is the cossation of decay, Thus 
the wholo body of sorrow ceases to oxisl.”! 

"IL In the books of discipline attached to this system 
wo also meot with a vast accumulation of procapts and 
rules intended ‘to roleaso its followers from the tics 
binding them to the presont and futuro states of ox- 
istonce, and to strengthon them in moral virtuos, One 
curiou» feature predominating throughout is worthy of 
unention, Tho whole of tho precopts (which are com- 
prised in 250 articles) display a nogative character; thus, 
charity is incnlcated, not by the command “to give,” but 
by the prohibition “to take,” save when the gilt be 
offered as alms, : 

Already this school had put forth tho doctrine, that 
porfection in abstract moclitation is indispongable Jor Jina 
salvation; this porfection guavanteos an onorgy not to be 
flerived from the mero practice of simple virtues: Novor- 
theloss the idea is not carried so far as to nasign to 
mental speculation a higher value, than to virtues. Agsi- 
duity in undisturbed reflection was, however, found undor 
aDYy cireuanstances to be a most difficult task; cortuin 
phoparatory exercises are, therefore, recommonded, in ordoy 
tp finally fead the mind to abstraction from outward 
(worldly) objects; but here already wo moot in Buddhism 
With decided oxtravageneces | moral considerations, The 
counting” of inhalations and exhalations is named as an 


} Hardy's “Manual of Buddhism,” p. 891. Burnoul, “Le Lotus do ha 
Bonne Loi,”. Appendix No. VL, “Introduction,” p. 623, Ivo kouo ki, p. BOL 
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oxcellent means for obtaining tranquillity of mind. Dotos- 
tation of the world is said to result from meditating 
upon the attributes of the body: if, therefore, ono begins 
with regarding his body as an abscoss, he will bo con- 
vinesd that the body contains nothing but misery and 
(lecay, and he will then easily cast off all affection for 
it, and will even ond by considering food also as a mass 
of putridity, with which he will become disgusted.* 

lil. As regards tho degreo of perfection which man 
has attained in virtues and science, this system acknow- 
ledges several gradations, which are based upon the 
following philosophical considerations. The comprehension 
of the doctrines as taught by Sakyamuni is differont, 
with different men, ‘There are sevoral dogtess of com- 
prohonsion, Those who have succeoled in arriving ab 
the highest degroo are superior to thoso of a lower ane. 
Thore aro four paths to comprehonsion, and in order to 
arrivo at final emancipation from re-birth, at Nirvana, 
it is ihdispensable to have ontered one of them at loast. 
Umancipation takes placo eithor instantancously, on ac- 
count of the merit accumulated in previous existences, 
or by assiduous attontion to tho various oxorcises 
prescribed. ‘No each of the four paths to cqamprchengjon 
are assigned particular faculties arising [rom its pursuit, 
Thoso who have not yot ontered any of the paths, are 


designated in the sacred books by tho name of *urtwise 
+ oa 
¥ ; * 

1 Such moral fanaticism dogs nob séclnt,-huwover, to havo had its exchus- 
ive origin in Buddhism, for the Buddhists thomsolves state, thal these 
practivos wore known also to tho ‘Tirthikes, the Biahmunienl sscolies, or the 
“unbelisvors.? Seo Mardy, “Maslorn Monachiwm,” p. 250, Burnoul, “Intro 
duation,” p, 280. 
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mon,” or those who live in tho moshos of the clowving 
to oxistonce, of evil dosivo, ignovance, and impurity. 
Theso unwise mon havo not availod thomsolvos of the 
means revealed by the Buddha to obtain froodom from 
motempsychosis; “their minds aro still obscure, slow, 
incapable of clear comprohension; such beings are not 
in tho path securing final liberation, which is only 
accorded to ono of tho paths of wisdom.” 

The gradually increasing importance of the four paths 
is defined by the Buddhists as follows:—' 

First path This is attaincd by tho Srotiipatli, ov 
“tho man who have ontored the stream” leading to Niv- 
vana, and havo thus advanced one step towards salvation, 
Nirviina is reached by rejocting the error which teaches 
“T am,” or “this is mine,” by not dowbting tho roal 
existonce of tho Buddhas, and by perceiving that tho 
practises and oxoroises ordained by thom must bo caye- 
fully attended to. L'rom the timo of entoring this path 
up to the attainment of Nirviine itself, thore romain only 
sevon moro births, but none can take placo in any of 
tho four hells; such a saint constantly waxidera about, 
and according “to Ohinese notions, his migrations last 
80,000 kalpns, or periods of a mundano revolution, 

Second path Tho graduate is horo called Saksi- 
dagémin, “ho who will receive birth onco moro.” Such 
a graduate’s mind is onlightenod upon the subject of tho 
three doctrines understood, by the Srdtépatti, and is, 


' Seo¢Tioe kouc -ki, Engl. transl, p 94. Barnoul, “Introduction,” pp. 
288-98. Tardy, “astern Monachiam,” Chaptor XX. Mach path je anb- 
divided into two classes, and thus wo geb the uther system of vight path, 
to which I huve alrondy alluded Seg p. 17. 
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moreover, froed from the desire of cleaving to sensuous 
objects, and of wishing evil to others. Ie may oithor 
entqr this path in the world of mon and afterwards be 
born in a world appropriated to gods, or he may ontor 
- ‘it in®a world of gods, and afterwards be born in the 
world of men. He has still to wait 60,000 kalpas, bo- 
fore ho arrives at Nirvana. 

Third path Were the graduate, Anigamin, “he 
who will not be born again,” is free from tho five 
errors already cast off by the Sakridagamin, and also 
from evil desire, ignorance, doubt of tho procepts of the 
scoptics, and hatred. He may entor, by the apparitional 
birth, a world of gods, and from that world attain Nir- 
vina, for which, howevor, he has still to wait 40,000 kalpas, 

Fourth path his, the highest path to porfoction, 
is attained by the Arhats, Arhants, or Archats, a title 
meaning that thoy “desorve to become membors of tho 
assembly of tho faithfuls (samgha). In the carliost poriod 
of Buddhism tho namo Arhat was givon to overy one who 
had arrived at the comprehonsion of the four truths. But 
such a stoadiness of the mind, tho Minayana followors 
say, can only be attained by those who havo renounced 
tho world, viz by the priosts; and thoso alone conse- 
quently enjoy the advantagos of entering the fourth 
path, which consists in nothing loss than the omanci- 
pation from ro-birth, and tho possession of five gupor- 
natural facultios, or the Abhijnais, ‘lo allege of nny 
one that ho has “seen Nirvana,” is the same as saying, 
that he has become Arhat. ‘ho rvostriction of Nirvan 
fo the clergy cannot bo imputod to Sakyamuni, who, 


’ 
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on the contrary, admits all bis followors to tho full 
blessings of his lew.' 

Ab the early poriod of the Uinayana syslom the list 
of the different gradations must have boon closed with 
the Arhats, tho Buddha oven not boing oviginallysealled’ . 
by another name; but in tho progrossivo developement 
of this system the Axhat was supersoded by tho Pratydka 
Buddhas, the Bédhisativas, and tho most porfect Bucdhas, 

Pratytha Buddhas are thoso men who, though attain- 
ing by thoir own unaided oxortions tho Bodhi of tho 
supreme Buddhas, romain limited in thoir powers ay well * 
as their intellects. hoy aro unable to relense any one 
from the repetition of existence, as thoy only caro for 
their own salvation, without contributing in the Toast 
towards that of other men. Pratyéka Buddhas sro ac- 
cordingly never said in tho logends to have acuom- 
plishod miraculous works similar (0 ‘those of tho suprorho 
Buddhas, and are furthor considored nover to appoar 
when a roal Buddha is living upon earth? 

Bodhisattvas ave tho candidates fov the Buddhaship, 
or those mon who, by assiduity in tho practic of virtuos 
and meditation, have finally urrived at tho intelligence, 
or Bédhi, sf the supreme Buddha Whoever strives to 
attain this sublime rank, hus to pass through countlosn 
phases of oxistenco, during which ho gradually aecumu- 


1] shall havo ovcasion, in the chapter on ‘Tibolan priesthood, do voatme 
the admitiance or non-ndmittance of this dagina ly the various schogly— 
About the: Abhijnis, seo Burnoul, “Lo Lotus do iy Bonne Loi,” p. B20. 

* Seo Fou kouo ki, Muglish translition, py. 10, 96, (58; Bumoul's “ine 
troduction,” p 207: Murdy’s “Monuehign,” and “Mioeal,” Indes, voee Pane 
Buddha, 
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lates a groater degree of merit; he gains thercby the 
favour of a Buddha of contomporancous oxistence on 
carth, and by his assistance le rises to one of tho ¢e- 
lestial rogions aboyo the carth, where he awaits his next, 
birth®as Saviour, Such candidates are not enumerated 
in tho sacrod Hinayina books amongst the companions 
of the Buddha Sakyamuni, with whom indeed no Bédhi- 
sattva could be contemporaneous; nor are they believed 
to take an active part in the genoral welfaro of man. 
The title simply denotes tho condition of those who shall 
atiain the Buddhaship at their following birth.' 

The most perfect Buddhas (whoso plurality las been 
promulgated by the Santrantika-Hinayina) are those 
Badhisativas who, at their last birth, have arrived at 
tho sublime wisdom which onables them to direct man 
to tho path leading to the cessation of existence. From 
tho moment of departure from earth they have left 
behind them every kind of personality and form, and 
all connection with the world; thoy interfere with nothing 
and leave it to man. to sock salvation by his own energy, 
This dogma was still further onlarged by some of tho 
Hinayana sects, tho Mahasimghika school’ even going so 
far as to discuss tho infinity, otornity, and omnipotence 
of the Buddha. 


1 Burnoul’s “Introduction,” p. 110; Hardy, 1. c, Index, Boece Bodhisattva, 
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CHAPTER Y. 
THE MAHAYANA SYSTEMS. 


Niadrguna.—Tim Funpamenran Mawkvina Privomnus. Tne conraMrnAtive 
Mauiyina (YoadonAnya) Sysrva,—Tum PrasanaasMapnyamika Sortoots 





Nigirjuna, : 


¢ Most of tho sacred ‘Mibotan writors considor Nigiir- 
juna (in ‘Tibotan Lugrub) as tho founder of this system, 
which moans “great vehicle.” Nagirjuna is reported in 
their books to havo lived in tho southorn parts of India, 
four hundred years after the doath of tho Buddha S8- 
kyamuni or aceording to Wostorgaards calculation in the 
first century Av.; the sacred books of tho Southern 
Buddhists give tho second contury x0’ ‘he ‘Tibotan 
historiograph, Taranatha, howovor, is of opinion, that the 


- most important Mahayana books had already appoared 


1 See p.7.—the Tibetans aro decidedly wrong in considoring Nagiujinn us the 
author of the numerous Mahiiyina writings; for the treatises which thoy vofer to 
him are ascribed in the Chineso tianslations to other authore, According 
to Wassiljow’s opinion he is most probably a mythologloal porsonnge, without 
any renl existence; in which case we should havo t¢ regard Nagiixjuna as 
the generico name of tho various authors who wrole upon tho Mahiyine 
doctrine before the tino of Aryiannga, Boo his “Buddhiamus,” pp. 140, 210. 
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in the ‘Time of Sri Saraha, or Rihulabhadra, who lived 
shortly before Nagarjuna. = 
According to some Tibetan legonds, Nagirjuna re- 
ceived tho book Paramirtha, according to others th 
book Avatamsaka, from the.Nagas, fabulous croatures 
of the nature of serpents, who occupy @ place among 
the beings superior to man, and aro regarded as pro- 
tectors of the law of the Buddha.' To these spiritual 
beings Sikyamuni is said 10 have taught a more philo- 
sophical religions system than to men, who were not, 
sufficiontly advanced to uyderstand it at tho time 
of his appearance. In a Qbinose biography Nagarjuna 
is described os an exccedingly clever man, who considered 
his theory to be ontiroly difforont from that of Buddhism 
in its contomporaneous form, until, after conversation 
with the Nagas, ho discovered an exactly similar doctyino 
to have bech taught ky the Buddha Saékyamuni himself. 
Benco tho biographer infers the systom to contain the 
same principles as those of genuine Buddhism, though it 
is more sublime, This vindication of orthodoxy natw- 
ally loads to the conclusion, that Nagirjuna’s followers 
were well aware of their being in opposition to the 
Hinayfina schools, which they wonld have reproached 
with heresy,. had the latter not adopted, some of the 
principles established in the new system, angl by doing so, 
admitted the correctness of the innovations hus introduced. 
The Hinayaina system existed still for many centuries; 
Hiuen Thsang, in his reports, frequently mentions that he has 
met during his travols adheronts of the “little vehicle.” 
' Concorning tho Nagas son, oe kone ki, English ransintion, p. 166. ° 
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Jn none of the sacred books treating on tho Mahiyana 
system do wo find a record of the historical development: 
of its theories prior to tho appoarance of Arydsanga (in 
‘Tibetan Chagpa thogmed), a roformor who founded the 
Yogichérya school (in Tibotan, Naljor chodpa).' lt is 
impossible, theroforo, to indicate, with any approximation 
to accuracy, either the origin, or the authors, of tho 
divergent theories to be clearly traced in the Mahayana 
religious books, which were all of them written bofove 
Avydsanga’s time. {n tho works relating to this system 
two divisions essentially different are apparont: tho first 
illustrating the principles of Nagarjuna, which havo beon 
adopted by the Madhyamike schools (Tib. Bumapa); tho 
second, which is the more developed one, being appropriated 
by tho Yogacharya school, or the contemplative Mahiiyina. 
I shall treat these divisions separately as also tho pect 
liaritios that developed in the Prasanga branch, tha mont 
important of the Madhyamika system. 


_ The fundamontal Mahayana principlos, 


The loading principles of this doctrine are to be found 
in the earliest’ works attributed to Nagfirjuna, among 


} Aryiisanga is said to have been ‘taught his dootrine by tho future 
Buddha Maitreya, the president of the region Tushita, from whom ho recoived 
back the five shprt treatises in yorso known in ‘Tibet as “tho five books of 
Mailroya,” or Champai chos nga, Csoma places him in the seventh contnty, 
but according to Wassiljow’s researches (pp. 226, 280) he must have lived 
much sooner, as the biography of his youngor brothor, Vasubandhu, was 
translated by the celebrated Tshin thi into Chinese under the dynasty shin, 
who ruled between the years 667-588 a.n, Also tho tho romarks of Wilaon in 
R. Ase Soa, Vol. VI, p. 240, on the period when the principal works still oxtant 
in Sanskrit wero writton, may be quoted in prove of the period boing an onvlier 
ono, He believes it now “established, thal they hava beon written at tho Iniest, 
from a century and a half befare to as much aftor, the ora of Christianity.” 
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which may be specially montioned: Samadhiraja, Buddhi- 
vatamsaka, and Ratnakiita. 

1, ‘Tho fundamental dogma is that of the emptiness, 
or nothingness of things (in Tib. Tongpanyid, in Sanskrit 
Siimyaté); it is also callod Prajna Paramita (in Tib. Pharchin, 
also Sherchin), “the supreme intelligence which arrives at 
the other side of the river.” “This dogma, it is evident, 
is simply an enlargement and dovelopment of the prin- 
cipal law of Buddhism:—All is perishable, or partakes 
of impermanence, misery, and unreality, Tho idea of 
emptiness is roforred both to single objects and also to 
absolute oxistenco in general, When relating to single 
objects, the oxpression “void or ideal” signifies that 
which we consider in any object as original, existing by 
itsclf, and permanent; honce, oven the Buddha is but 
the product of judicious reflection and meditation, When 
yeferred to absolute existence, emptiness is the abstract 

‘ossonce, existing in every thing without causal con- 
nexion, and comprising all though containing nothing. 

Sikyamuni is said to have connected this dogma with 
the consideration, “that no oxisting object has a nature, 
Ngovonyid, whtence it follows, that there is neither begin- 
ning nor end—-that.from time immemorial all has been 
perfect, quietude, Zodmanas zhiba (viz. nothing has mani- 
fested itself in any form), and is entirely immersed in 
Nirvina.” The Mahiyina schools demonstrate the doctrine 
of voidness by the dogma of the three characteristic 


1 {hero ia an intevoating trootiso on noghingnoss, called the Vojramandi 
Dhivani, which contains a resumé of the ideas connected with this dogma. 
It ig tennalated by Burnouf, in Ins “Introduction,” p. $48. Concerning the 
dogmas of the Mabiiyiinn aystom see Wassiljow, 1. ¢, pp, 128-48, 810-24, 880. 
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marks, and of the two truths; the three characteristic 
marks enumerafing the properties of any oxisting object, 
and the two truths showing how by the porfoct mnder- 
standing of these propertios clear comprehension shall be 
attained. 

The three characteristic marks are the following: 
Parikalpita (Tib. Kun tag), Poratantra (Tib. Zhan vang), 
and Parinishpanna (Tib. Yong grub). 

Parikalpita is the supposition, or the error, Of this 
kind ia the behef in absolute existence to which those 
bemgs adhere who are incapable of understanding that 
every thing is empty; of this kind is also whatovor 
exists in idea only, without specific quality; or, in other 
words, whatever is attributed by our reflections and 
meditations to any object. The error can be two-fold; 
some believing a thing existing which doos nol, as 
e.g. the Non-ego; others assert the real oxistonce of an 
object which only exists in the idon, as ¢y. all outward: 
things, 

FParatantra is whatover exists by a dependent or causal 
connexion; it forms the basis of tho error, Qf this 
kind are: the “soul, tha senso, comprohéhsion, and also 
imperfect philosophical meditation, Evory object exist 
by concatenation, and has a specific naturg; thorofore, il 
1s called dependent upon others, Paratantva. 

Lorinishpanna, “completely porfect,” or simply “pov 
fect,” is tho unchangeable and massignable tre oxistenco, 
which is also the scope of the path, tho swnmum bo- 
num, the absolute. Of this kind ean ho only that whieh 
entors the mind clear and undarkenod, ax for instance, 


, 
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tho omptiness, or the Non-ego, In ordlor, theroforo, that 
his mind may become freo from all that would in any 
way attract his attention, it is nocessary that man view 
avery thing existing as idoal, because it is dependent upon 
somothing else; then only—as a natural consequence 
he arrives at a right understanding of the Non-ego, and 
to a knowledgo of how the voidness is alone self-existent 
and perfect.' 

We now como to the two truths. They aro: Sam- 
vritisatya (Tib. Kundzabchi denpa) and Paramirthasatya 
(Tib, Dondampai denpa), ov the velativo truth and the 
absolute one. Numerous are the dofinitions given of 
these technical terms in tho sacred books, but the two 
principal stand as follows:— 

}. Samvriti is that which is supposod as tho efficioncy 
of a name, or of a characteristic sign; Paramirtht is 
tho ‘opposite. A. difference prevails botween tho Yopi- 
chéryas and the Madhyamikas with reference to the in- 
terpretation of Paramfrtha; the former say that Para- 
mivtha ig also what is depondent upon other things 
(Paratantre); the latter say that it is limited to Parinish- 
panne, or to thfat which has the character of absolute por- 
foction. In consequence, for tho Yogachiryas Samvyiti is 
Parikalpita qd Paratantra, for tho Madhyamikas Pari- 
kalpita only, 

2, Somvriti is that which is the origin of illusion, 
but Paramartha is the solf-consciousness? of the saint in 


1 hese tochnieal terms wore mtroduced by the Yogiichiirya achool.—T'or o 
comparigon of Nivviina with the wid, to illustrate the nature of Nirvana, see 
TInrdy's Hastorn Monachism, p. 205. 

¥ Sanakeit Svasamvedana, “the vefleotion whieh anclyscs itself” 

oF 
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his self-meditation, which is able fo dissipate illusions, 
te Gy which is above all (arama) and contains tho (rue 
understanding (artha). 
- UL. The world, or the Samsara, must be renounced, 
not bocauso it is a sonrce of sorrow and pain, as Séikya- 
muni himself and the Hinayina followors say, hut on 
account of its unveality, as it contains nothing which 
can satisfy the mind, 

TI. Besides the cleaving to existing objects, oven 
thinking of any object or proporties whatever, is suffi- 
cient to hinder final porfection, and tho obtaining of tho 
intelligence (Bédhi) of a Buddha, Man must, therefore, 
‘not only’ curb his passions and abstain from the ploasures 
of life, but it is not oven pormissible for him to allow 
any notion to become the object of his meditation. F 

‘TV. Ordinary morality is not sufficiont for deliverance 
from motempsychosis, Thosa who really strive aftor final 
emancipation, must assiduously practise the six trans- 
cendental, or cardinal virtues. , 

These cardinal virtues are:—! 


1, Charity. 8. Patience. , 5. Meditation. 
2. Morality, 4."Industry, or carnost application. 6,- Ingenuity, 


V. The term “Bédhisativa” has almost ontirely lost 
its original. meaning, and is now usod in a doublo 
sense. In the one sense it is applied to all those who 
practise tho six Pairamitis; in tho other to the porfoct 
beings who pass betweon the diflorent worlds. Wo find 

' In numerous rehgious books four more virtues are added: 1, Method, 
or manner; 2. Wish, or prayer; 3, Fortitude; 4. Fore-knowledgo, or know- 


ledge. See Cooma, in As Ros, Volk XX, p. O99; Burnows, “La Gotu de 
Jo Bonne Loi,” p. B44. 
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thom in the legends contemporaneous with the Buddhas, 
travelling with them, and listening to the words of 
the Buddhas, who occasionally send them to remote 
regions to deliver a message, or receive particular iy- , 
structions, ‘hese Bodhisattvas are subdivided into several 
classes, the most sublime among them being nearly equal 
to the Buddhas, from whom also it is possible they may 
have emanated; to some of them indeed a rank seems 
to have beon assigned (though apparently without success) 
which is superior even to that of the Buddhas. They 
havo fulfilled all the conditions for the attainment of 
tho Buddhaship, and might immediately become most 
perfect Buddhas, did they uot prefer, from unlimited 
charity towards animated beings, to remain still 
subject to tho law of metempsychosis, and to ve-incor- 
porate themedlves in humau>shapo for the benefit of 
man, When oneo arrived at the estate of a most por- 
feot Buddha it would, be beyond their power to contri- 
buto to man’s salvation, the Buddhas caring no longer 
for tho world when they have once left it! In cases 
of neod, therefore, prayers for assistance aye addressed 
not to the Briddhas, but to the Bédhisittvas, who have 
shown themselves so friendly and well-towards disposed 
man. Tho addyessing of prayers to the Buddhas re- 
siding in other regions, we must consider as only a further 
developmont of Mahayana Buddhism. * 


' Concerning this important dogma sce Hardy “Hustle Montchiem,” 
p 228, e 

2 "Tho dognia of colustial Bodiuenllyvas, the ynogeny of such Buddhas, has 
beon developed only in mysticism, and nob in the gonuine Mahayana ayatem, 


‘ 
' 


“ 
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V1. ‘The Mahiyana systom doos not exclude lnymen 
from Nirvana; it admits overy ono, layman as woll as 
priest, to the condition of a suprome Buddha, and applios 
this name to all who havo attained Nivvina, With 
regard to tho nature of the Buddhas, their dolinition is 
materially altered: they aro no longer ontiroly doprivad 
of evory personality, and are beliovod to hava a body 
with certain qualities, and to possoss various facultios, 
By the Mahayinas they have threo differont kinds of 
bodies ascribed to them, and, on leaving the world to 
return to tho higher rogions, are supposed to strip off 
only the last and least sublime of thoso earthly oncum- 
brances, callod the Nirminakiya. ‘Those jhodicn are 
styled :— ' : 

1. Namanakaya (Vib. Pralpai ku), which is the Nix 
ving, with tho remains, or-body in which the Bodhisattva 
appears upon earth in odor to tench man, aftor outoving 
by the six Paremitjis, tho path, or career of the Buddlas. 

2. Sambhogakiya (Tib. Longchod duogpai ku), or the 
body of bliss and the roward of fulfilling the threo con- 
ditions of perfection. J ! : 

8, Dharmakiga (Lib. Uhos ku), or the Nirvana without 
wny remains, This‘ ideal body (the most sublimo ono) is 
obtained by the Buddha who abandons tho world lor 
over, and Jeaves behind eyorything that has any cone 
nexion with jt. 


1 Sohott, “Buddhaismus,” p, 0; Caoma, “Notices” m Journ, Aw Suc, Bougs, 
Vol, VII, p. 142; Schmidt, “Grundichion,” in Mémoires do PAuutame do SL 
Petorsbourg, Vol. L, pp, 224 ef seg Vor the ‘Vibetan forms, ace A, Nolnefier, 
“Buddluatischo ‘Iviglotto,” leaf 4, ‘ 
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The Uontomplative Mahayaina (Yogacharya) 
? system, 


Tho contemplative system 1s described in those works 
which, in viewing the doctrine of the Paramitis, have 
started from the consideration that the three worlds 
oxist only in imagination (Tib. Semtsamo). Such works 
aro the Ghanavyitha (the Gandavytha of Burnouf), the 
Mahisamaya, and certain others. The saints Nanda (Lib. 
Cavo), Utarasena (‘Tib. Dampai de), and Samyaksatya (‘Tib, 
Yangdag den), are probably among the number teaching 
in this senso previous to Aryasanga; the lattor, however, 
niust bo considered as tho real foundor of the system.' 

uike tho preceding, the prosont system also requires 
abstinence from every kind of reflection, as interfering 
with clear comproherision; but’ the most important dogma 
established by this theory is decidedly the personification 
of the voidnoss, by supposing that agsoul, Alaya (ib. 
‘Tsang, also Nyingpo), is the basis of every thing. This 
soul oxiats from time immomorial, and in every object; 
“it reflects itsclf in overy thing, like the moon in clear — 
and tranquil water.” It was tho loss’ of its original 
purity that caused it to wander about in the various 
spheres of existence. Tho restoration of the soul to its 
purity can be attained by the same means as in the pre- 
coding system; ‘but now the motive and the success become 
ovidont; ignorancu is annibilated and the illusion that 
anything can be voul is dissipated; man understands ab 


1 Wawsiljew, bv, py 123 of aeq, 101, 17d, B34-t7, 
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longth clearly, that the three worlds aro but ideal; he 
gets rid of impurity, and roturns to his original nature, 
and it is thus that he becomes omancipated from me- 
tempsychosis. Of course, as with everything bolonging to 
the world, this nature also is only ideal; but the dogma 
once establishcd that an absolute pure nature oxiste, 
Buddhism soon proceeded in tho mystical school further 
to endow it with the character of an all-embracing doity. 
A. material modification of its original character was this 
ostablished. 4 

This idea of the soul, Alaya, is the chief dognia of 
the Yogicharya system, which"is so called beciuse “he 
who is strong in the Yoga (meditation) is ablo to intyo- 
duce his soul by means of the Yoga into tho true na- 
ture of oxistence.” ‘Chere occur, howover, amongst the 
Tibetans, sevoral oxplanations of this, term, as woll as 
other titles givon to this school; but this namo ix 
the most common, and the line of argumentd alvoudy 
instanced is ascribod to Aryfisanga, ‘fo the importance 
which, from the, very fitst, this school has attributed to 
meditation, may bo traced the gorms which subsequently 
led to its losing’ itself in mysticism, =, 1 

Aryisanga aud his successors managed to endow their 
doctrines with such splendour, that the Nagarjuna school 
with the principles taught by it (which had been adopted by 
the Madhyamikas, Tib, Bumapa) had sunk almost ontirtly 
into oblivion for many conturies. Lt revived, howevor, 


? SInpaness Buddhism also spouks of a supreme Buddhn, who sits throned 
in tho diamond world and has created all the Buddhas. Seo Mofmann, 
“Buddha Pantheon von Nippon,” sn vy, Sicbokd’s “eschroibung you Jupan,” 
Vol. If, p. 52. * 
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in the soventh century under the name of tho Prasanga 
branch; and this still romains to be treated before con- 
cluding our notices of tho Mahayana systems, 


* 


The Prasanga-Madhyamika school, 


, ‘This school,' in Tibetan probably called Thal gyurva, 
was founded by Buddhapilita, and soon succeeded in 
suporseding all other schools of the Mahayana system, 
notwithstanding: the attacks made upon it by Bhavya, 
the originator of the Svatantra-~-Madhyamika school, The 
success” aftainod by the Pvasanga school is duo, in a great: 
measure, to the oxcellent commentaries and introductory 
works written in the eighth and nipth centuries by 
Chandvakirti (lib, Dava Dagpa) and other learned men, 
Theso ovents coincidihg with a numorous immigratiog of 
Indian priostssinto ‘Mbot, caused the Prasanga school to’ 
bo at présont considered by the Tibetan Lamas as that 
which alone taught and gayo the true explanation of the 
faith vevealad by the Buddha, 

The Prasanga school obtained its name from the pe~ 
culiaxy mode which it adopted of deducing the absurdity 
and orroncousnoss of evory esoteric opinion. “Tho Pra- 
wongas say that the two truths, Samvriti and Parantértha, 
cannot be maintained ‘as oither identical or difforent; if 
they were identical, wo should strip off the Paramartha 
logethor with Samvriti, and if they wore differont, wo 
should not bo ablo to become delivered from Namvriti. 


1 Wagsiljew, “Dor Buddhismus,” pp. 827; 3857-67 Compare Cromas’ 
Nolievs, in Jown As, Soc, Beng, Vol. VIL, pe U4 
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In understanding by tho term Non-ego all objects which 
are compound, or oxist in Samvriti, we attribute to it 
a character identical swith being existent and uncom- 
pounded (Paramirtha); but if this is alvoady the cha- 
racter of Samvriti, if donotes that tho objects have 
already a perfect cxistence; honce thoy have already 
arrived at salvation (Lib, Dolzin). T'rom such and similar 
hair-splitting considerations tho Prasangas deduce that 
both truths have ‘one and the samo nature’ (Tb. 
Neovo chig), but two distinct moanings (‘T'ib, Togpa 
nyi). ‘These speculations are called Prasanga.” 

The Prasanga school maintains that tho doctrines of the 
Buddha ostablish two paths—one Icading to the highest 
regions of the upiverso, to tho heaven, Sukhavati,' whore 
man enjoys perfoct happiness but connoctod with porsonal 
existence; tho other conducting to entire omanedipation 
from the world, viz. to Nirvana. ‘tho former path is 
attained by the practice of virtuos, the lattor by tho 
highest. porfoction of intelligence. ‘They reckon eight 
(according to somo writors evon eloven) peduliaritios by 
which their systom distingnishos itsolf fvom all tho othors: 
out of these clevort peculiaritios, as given by the Libetan 
Jam yang shadpa, J select the following as tho most 
characteristic, the othors being but » ropotition of po- 
noral Mahiiyana principlos, or deductions contained in 
their own. 

1, The principal dogma is tho nogution of existence 
as well as of non-cxistence; they admil, neither self 
existence (absolute cxistonce), Paranirtha, nor oxistoneo 


5 See for parhoulars Chapter 1X, 
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by causal connoxion, Samvriti: in order not to fall into 
oxtremes, Tor, not to say of what has nover existed, 
to be; and of the truly existing, not to bo; this is 
to tako a middlo way, Madhyama.t This dogma is, 
formulated as follows +—"'By denying the extromo of ox- 
istonco is also doniod, in consequence of conditional 
appearance, the extremo of non-existonce, which is not 
in Paramirtha.” Tho arguments in proof of this thesis 
aro most circumstantial; tho following most curious syl- 
logisms occur in Jam yang shadpa’s work:— 

1. If tho plant grow by its own specific naturo, it 
would not bo a composition, Tenbrel; it ix de- 
monstrated, however, that it is a contposition. 

2. Lf anything in nature wero self-oxistent, we should 
certainly hoar and see it; for the sonsation of 
. v seeing and hearing would in this case bo abso- 

lutely identical, ; : 

8. The quality of being genoral would not be po- 
culiar to many things, because it would be an 
indivisiblo ‘unity, as such a unity we should be 
obliged to tako tho ego, if there were an ayo, 

4, Tho plant would not bo compellod ‘to grow anew, 
bocause it would continuo to exist. 

5, Tf any Skandha,? as sensation, were self-oxistent, 


1 Thoy axe also callod, on account of this theoy, “lhoso who dony ox: 
iatonce (naturo),” in ‘Tibelan, Ngovonyid medpar mraba, 

1 {he Buddlhiate onumornte five essential properties of sentient existence, 
which nve styled Skandhas, or Silaskandhas, in ‘Libetan, Tsulkinim ky 
phungpo, “the aggregates of morals.” ‘They are. 1. The organized body; 
Y, Sonaation; 8. Porception; 4. Discrimination; 6. Consciousness, Soe Bur- 
noutl, Indox, vuce Skandha; Mardy’s Manuel of Buddhism, pp. 388, 399-424 + 
Mor the ‘Tibetan ,dosignatious of the five Skandbus reo “Luddhistische 
Triglutte,” by A, dchigdners leat 9 
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another Skanclha, as @ g. the organized body, would 
be also self-existent; bub it is impossible to pro- 
duco by the sclf-oxistence of sensation that of the 

. organized body, bocauso the plastic yowor and the 
object to bo formed are identical. 

2, The Alaya has an absolute cternal existence; those 
treatisos do not teach the right doctrino which attribute 
to it only a relative oxixtence, 

3. Not only tho Arhats, but also simple mon, if they 
have entered the path, can arrive at the rudo compre- 
hension of the sixtoon kinds of the four truths by “vory 
evident (earnest) meditation” (‘Tib. Naljor ngonaum); but 
those systems are considered wrong which pretend, as 
the Hinayfina, that the knowlodgé (Vishnéna) dorived 
from such meditation (which is nothing but » mani- 
fostation of the Alaya) bo not liablo to orrors (Sunsk, 
Vikalpa, Tib, Namtog), Even the Axhat goes to hell in 
case ho doubt anything. ‘This reproach is meant to ho 
made to the schools by which the Arhats are admitted 
to Nirvina under any condition, | 

4, The three periods: the present, the past; and tho 
future, are compounds, corrolative to each other, Tho 
Buddha has declared: “A harsh word, uttored in past 
timos, is not lost (literally destroyed), but returns again;” 
and, therefore, tho past time is the present time, as ix also 
the future, though as yet it las not come into existence. 

5. The Buddha has two kinds of Nirviina: Nirvana 
with remains and Nirvana without remains; the latter 


The mouns of avoiding tho enor hayo been moro. fully develuped by 
myatiowm in the exigencies of Vipasyaua and Samathn. Ser p Ba. 


a 
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kind only is entire extinction of porsonality, or the state 
where the notion of ego ceases, where the ontward and 
inward man is destroyed. In this state, the Buddha has 
assumed the body Dharmakaya, in which there is neither, 
beginning nor end; whilst in the Nirvana with remains 
he has obtained only the Nirmanakaya body, in which, 
though rendered impervious to outward impressions, he has 
not yet thrown off habitual errors (the influence of passions), 
of which nothing remains in the other kind of Nirvana, 

The Prasangas admit as orthodox, the greater part of 
the hymns in the Tanjur, and those of the Sitras which 
are contained in the Kanjur; in these, they say, the true 
meaning of the word of the Buddha (viz, the Madhya- 
mika doctrine) is explained. There exist a large nimber 
of such books, the most importent of which are the 
seventeen booke of the Prajniparamita, then the Akshaya- 
matinirdesa, the Samaédhiraja, the A navataptapariprichchha, 
Dharmasameiti, the Sagarapariprichchha, the Manjusri- 
vikridita, tho first chapter of the Ratnakfita, and , the 
chaptor of Kasyapa, which is quoted by Nagarjuna and. 
his disciplos in support of their dogmas,’ 

It is remarkable to see at what extravagances Buddhist 
speculation has arrived by its tendency to follow abstract 
ideas without the consideration of the limits presented 
by bodily experience and the laws of nature, But the 
case is rather not an isolated ono; we meet instances of 
analogous dreams in ancient and modorn times. 


1 Wasailjaw in his examination of the most important Mahiydna Stitras, 
pp. 167-202, prosanta an analysis of the Manjuarivikridita and tho Ralnakita. 
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THE SYSTEM OF MYSTICISM. 


Genunat Craracign—Tnn Kiva Cana Syareat; its Ones arn Donatas. 


¥ 


‘ie contact of the Buddhists with their various 
pagan neighbours gradually introduced into thoir oreorl 
ideas forcign to Buddhism, and tho consequence of this 
was the rise of a new systom-full of mystic modifications, 
We seo already in the later Makiytna schools, partion- 
lexly in the Yogachirya braiich, a more general ‘yielding 
to the current superstitious notions; but the principlos 
of mystic theology such as we find them in the actual 
Buddhism of the present day have chiefly boen dovelopod 
in the most modern systom, which originated indepen- 
dently of the earlier onos, in Central Asia. [ts thoovies 
were afterwards ovon engrafted upon later productions 
by a subsequent incorporation, to such a deproo, that 
withont a knowledge of this system, wo should ofton 
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be almost at o loss how to derstand the Mahayana 
sacral books, 

Kuropean orientalists use (o apply to this third 
systom tho namo of Yogichirya; and if wo bear in mind, 
that Yoga means in Sanskrit “abstract devotion, by 
which supernatural faculties are acqnived,”* if becomes 
evident that they, were led to do so by tho conformity 
of the name with tho system to which they applied xt. 
But Wassiljew has clearly proved in his work, that 
Yogachirya is but a branch of tho Mahayana sbi 
and he therefore substituted tho namo of “Mysticism,” 
which, I have also adopted, This name was chosen 
because this system places moditation, the recital of 
certain prayers, and the practise of mystical rites abovo 
the .observanco of precepts and even abgve moral 
deportment, : - 6 

Mysticism appears for the first time as a specific 
system in the tenth century of our era; it is called in 
the sacred books Dus kyi khorlo, in Sanskrit Sala Chakra, 
‘the circle of time.”? It is reported to have originated 
in the fabulous country Sambhala (Lib. Dejung), “source 
or origin of happiness,” Osoma, from careftil investigations, 
places this country beyond the Sir Deriéu (Yaxartes) 
botweon 45° and 60° north latitude. It was first 
known in India, in the year 285 AD; and it was in-~ 


1 Wilson, “Glossmy of Judicial and Revenue Torms,” ses the article Yoga, 
® Soo Csomn, On the origin of the Kila Chakra system,” Joum. As. Soc, 
Bong, Vol. IL, p. 6% “Grammar,” 192. “Anolysis,” As. Res, Vol. XX, 
pp. 488, 664. Compare also Burnouf, “Introduction,” Section Y. Hodgson, 
“Notice on Buddhist Symbols,” R. As Soc, Vol. XVUI, p. 397. Wilson, 
“Skotoh of the Roligious Scots of tho Lindua,’ As, Res. Vol. XVIL, p. 216-29. 
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troduced, they. go onto say, into Tibet from India. vii 


Kashmir, inthe. year 1025 a0. LF cannot believe it 
accidental that the beginning of the ‘Tibetan, ora of 
counting time, about: which I shall have occasion to say 


* some: words in a. later chapter, coincides with the intro- 


duction of this system, I am rather. inclined to think 
(though: as far as I know, this has not yot boon, pointed 
out as particularly. important) thatthe roadinoss with 
which this system was received made it. appear at once £0 
important, that events were dated from: its introduction. 

The principal rites and formule of. mysticiim and 
the theories about their officaoy bear an extraordinary 
analogy to the Shamanism: of the Siberians, and are, 
besides, almost, identical with the. Tantrika ritual* of. the 
Hindus; for it promises. endowment with. superngtuval 
faculties. far superior. to tho. enoigy to be dovived: from. 
virtue and abstinence,'and capable of leading to, the union, 
with the deity, to the man who. keops in. mind that. wll 
three worlds exist "in the imagination only;and . regulates: 
his actions. accordingly. “Its theories are laid down. in: two 
tthe; colleotive 
titles. of Dhanginis (in Tibetan Zung), and Tongya sion : 
betan Gyut). The Dharani formule may, be of ‘cone: 
siderable antiquity, and it: is not unlikely. that: already 
the Mahayana leaders took some of. them into thoit 
books. ‘The: Tantras ave: of u move.modern date, wspe-- 
dally. ‘those of them, in ‘which the observance of inagical 
practices is carried to a point, whichis an. extreme 
even. for mysticism in-any form, -'Wilson believes: ‘lan- 








trika notions: to have originated in India in the ontly 


ee 
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conturies of Christianity, but the present ‘Flindu ritual 
scoms to ‘him not to date back boyond, the tenth’ ceri- 
é tury; about at the same time the Tantras were pro- 
bably. introduced: also into the Buddhist sacred: literature, 


, Their. modern ‘origin’ is proved by the stgtement’ of the ; 


Tibetan autorities respecting ‘the appearance of the Dus 
kyi khorlo- system, which makes. the deliverance’ from 


metempsychosis dependent: upon the ‘knowledge of the 
Tantras: So at least says Padma Karpo, a Tibetan Lama, ° 


who lived’ in: the sixteenth century, in his description 

of these doctrines. “He who does not. Inoy, the. ‘Tan- 

_ trike principles and all such, is a wanderer’ in the 
orb. ‘of transmigration and ‘is, out of the way. (path) 

of the supreme triumphator, Sahskrit Bhagavan’ Vajra- 
“Another “and: ‘indirect proof of their’ recent 

origin’ 4s‘ the fact, that there are much fewer works" on 
‘ste pxineps ~existinig’ ite thie Ghiése: languago; 

had*the Ohixiess Buddhist pilgrims who’ travelled in Thdia 








still during the seventh: contury A.v. fovind such treatises ~ 
| (had. they existed at all, they would: soon ‘have ‘become . 


acquainted with’ them), they would certainly have brought 


‘them “hoine. in order to: have them translated into the 


Chinese language; and then, algo, in this particular branch 
the Chirlese Buddhist literature would be richer than. the 
4 Tibetan, whilst” the reverse is actually the. case. Besides, 
it is also’ reported, thatthe most expert Indian magicians, 
or Tantriste, ai not exist till after the travels of the 


Soba wt ‘Tho otairn that Sakyamuni ts their original author, is undoubtedly ins 
F eras hath on facatint of their atyle and, ieee a8 aa as of histori- 
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Chinese pilgrims in [ndia, and that tho most important 
Tantras had been translated into Chinese during the 
reign of the northern Song dynasty which ruled from 
he years 960 to 1127 a. . 

Kile Chakra is also thé title of tho principal work 
of this systom; it stands at the hoad of the Ciyut di- 
vision of the Kanjur, as well as, the Toujur, and was ox- 
plained and repeatedly commontod on by soveral learned 
mon who lived in the fourtoenth, fifteonth, and sixteenth 
centuries, of whom the most colobrated wero Paton or 
Bugton, Khetup, and Padmo Karpo, . 

T have arrangod the dogmas propounded by myati- 
cism in four groups. 

‘ J, There is a first, chief Buddha, Adi Buddha, in 
Tibotan Chogi dangpoi sangye, who is without beginning 
oreend; nono of the human Buddhas havo arrived at 
the Buddhaship for tho first time, and tho Sambhogakiya, 
or body of blissfulnoss of tho Buddhas has oxistocd from 
all otormity and, will nevor porish, This first of the 

» Buddhas ig called in tho Tantras Vajradhova (im Tibetan 
Dorjechang or Dovjedzin), and Vajredethtir (in ‘Bibetan 

Dorjesempa).! " As Vajradhara he is epitheted’ “the sn- 
preme Buddha, the supromé trinmphator, the lovd ‘of 
all mysteries,” the prime ministor of all Cothagatas, the 
being who is without boginning or ond, tho boing who 
has the soul of a diamond (Vajrasattva).”, Tt is he to 
whom the snbdued and conquored evil spirits swoar that 


> Doxjechang anct Dorjedzin have the samo moaning, “holding the diamond 
(¥nayra)” Sempa (sems-pa) means “the soul,” 
® Sanghai Dagpo, “concealed lord,” in Sanskrit Guhyapali, 
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they will no longer ‘hinder the propagation of the faith 
of the Buddha, nor in future do any mischief to man. 
To Vajrasattva iho epithets are given of “the supreme 
intelligence, the chief (Tsovo), the president of the five, 
Dhyani Buddhas,” But Vajradhara and Vajrasattva are 
alyo considored as two different beings, as "they occur in 
several treatises both at the same time, the one putting 
quostions, the other answering them, ‘Their respective 
position may be explained the best by supposing Vajra- 
dhara to be too great a god and too much lost in 
divine quictude to favour man’s undertakings and works 
with his assistance, and that he acts through the 
god Vajrasattva, who would be to him in the relation 
of a Dhyaini Buddha to his human Buddha, ‘This explana- 
tion is also supported by the epithet of “president of tho 
Dhyani Buddhas.” 

By the name of Dhyani “Buddha,? “Buddha of, con- 
tomplation,” or by the term Anupadaka, “without parents,” 
celestial beings are designated corresponding to the human 
Buddhas teaching upon carth, who ave called “Mannshi 
Buddhas.” The Buddhists believe that each Buddha when 
preachiug the law to men, manifests himself at the same 
time in tho three worlds which their cosmographical 
system acknowlodges. In the world of desire, the lowest 
of the threo to Which tho enrth belongs, he appears in 

 $eo CoomawAs, Res, Vol, 20, pp. 496, 608, 649, 650, Journ’ As, Soc. 
Bong. Vol. IL, p. 6% Waasiljow, “Der Buddhismus,” p. 205. 

1 Respooting the theory of the Dhyfini Buddhas see Schmidt, “Grund- 
Jehren,” Mem. de Acad, de Potorsb, Vol. I, p. 104. Bunouf, “Introduction,” 
pp. 146, 921, 126, 627, “Totus do In Bonne Loi,” p. 400 ‘The more theistical 


idona of tho Nopalese about their omgin are noknot wn lo the ness 
Buddhista. 
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tuman shape. In tho world of forms ho manifosts 
himsolf in a moro sublimo form as Dhyini Buddha, Tn 
the highest world, the one of the ineorporeal beings, ho 
has neither shapo nor name. Tho Dhyini Buddhas havo 
the faculty of creating from thomsclyos by virtua of 
Dhyana, or abstract meditation, an oqually celestial son, 
a Dhyani Bodhisattva, who aftor tho death of a Manushi 
Buddha is charged with tho continuance of tho work 
undertaken by the dopartod Buddha till tho next epoch of 
religion begins, whon again a subsequent Manushi Buddha 
appears.' Thus, to each human Buddha holongs a Dhyani 
Buddha and a Dhyani Bédhisattva,* and tho unlimited 
number of the formor also involves an oqually wmlimited 
number of tho latter, 

Out of this vast numbor tho five Buddhas of tho 
actyal poriod of the univorso aro particularly worshipped. 
Four of theso Buddhas havo alvenily appeared; Siikyamuni 
is tho fourth and tho last who has appeared till now; 
his Dhyini Buddha is Amitibha, in Tibotan Odpagmed; 
his Dhyini Bédhisattva Avolkitésvara, or Padmapiini, 
in Tibet genorally implored under the namo of Chenrosi. 
To the Dhyanis Buddhas of these five Manushi Buddhas 
is added, as a sixth and tho highost in rank, Vajrasattva. 
To him or occasionally also to Amitibha who thon takos 
his place, the Tibotans attribute the function of the “God 

2 The Buddhas ave mon and subjected to tho physical gonditiona oata. 
bhished for human oreatnros; it is in consequence of this principle that the 
stay of oyery Buddha upon carth is limited by the lnwa which fix for the 
period during which he apypems, tho life-time of man, which varios from 
80,000 to 10 yenis. Whon this period hind olapsed he dica, or an the Buddhista 


say, he returns to Niryiina. 
+2 Te has, besides, 6 fomale companion, « Sakti. 
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above all.” One ‘ol’ these, two divine persons is addressod 
in such coremonies as are boelicved tq grant success to 
undertakings, and the beliof in the absolute ‘necessity of 
their assistanco is so positive that a Lama told my 
brother that “a ceremony which does ‘not include an, 
address to Dorjesempa (Vajvasattva) is similar in efficacy 
to a bird which, with its wings cut, tries to fly.”! 

With referonce to the reprosentations of theso divine 
porsons in drawings 1 am able to add the following 
details. 

A picture on canvas recoived by <Adolpho from 
Théling, in Gnéiri Khérsum, ropresonts Vajrasattva with 
rosy comploxion, holding tho Dorje in his right hand and 
a boll in his left; the latter, in Tibotan called Drilbu, is 
identical in shapo with thoso used in sacred choral 
sofigs to mark tho pansos, Vajrasattva ix surrounded’ by 
various groups of gods reprosenting protectors of mon 
against ovil spirits—Amitibha is ropresented in all tho 
images I havo examined, with a vivid rod complexion; in 
a very nicoty oxccutod picture from Mangnang in Gnéri 
Khérsum wore subjoined beneath the seat tho seven 
procious things, in Tibetan called Rinchon na dun, 
They avo:—Khorlo (Sanskr. Chakra), “tho wheel;” Norbu 
(Sanskr. Mani), “tho precious stono;” Tsunpo, “tho royal 
consort;” Lonpo, “tho best troasurer;” ‘Tachog, “the 


1 A very powerful prayer is that which concludca tho address to the 
Buddhas of confosson, sco Mates V et seg.—Tho fnot of tho fi equent jmploration 
of tho Dhyani Buddhas shows that the Tibetan Buddiusts differ in thie pomt 
fiom those of Nepil, who believe the Dhyint Buddhas to bo absolutely 
innetive, . 


’ 
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best horse;” Langpo, “the clophant;” Maglon, “tho best 
leader.”! 

Il. Worldly notions or phenomena dare not be 
‘selected for contemplation; but from assiduous modi- 
tation in which any religious objoct is analysed (Zhine 
Thagthong, Sankr. Vipasyana), man acquires new facultios, 
provided he most carnestly concentrates his thoughts 
upon one object. Such a state of calmness and tran- 
quillity, in Sanskrit; Samatha, occasions, howover, great 
trouble, and it is considered as not at all easy to con- 
centrate the mind, this requiring long practice; but if 
man has once succeeded, aided by proparatory exercises, * 
in bringing himself to meditate with unmoved mind 
upon the deepest religious abstractions in tho four 
degrees of meditation, Dhyana (in Tibetan Samtan), 
h¢ finally arrives at entiro imperturbability, Samidphtti 
(in Tibotan, Nyompa), which hay also four gradations, 
First of all, a perfoct absonce of all idow of individuality 
is tho result; then secrots and powors hithorto concoalod 
to him become at once unveiled, and he has now en- 
tered “the path of seeing,” Thonglam; by continuodl, 
uninterruptod | meditation on the four truths, his mind 
becomes supernaturally pure, and gradually risos to the 
most perfect states, called the Top, Tsomo (in Sanskrit 
Mirdhan), patience, Zodpa (in Sanskrit Kshanti), and the 
supreme in the world (in Sanskrit Lokottaradharma).’— 


7 Compare about thom I. J. Schmidt, “Ssanang Ssolsou,” p. 471. 

2 A Tibetan mode of keeping the thoughts together, shall bo noticod im 
Chapter XY. 

4 Seo Bumnonf, “1.0 Lotus,” pp, 848, 800. Mardy, “Mnstorm Monachinn,” 
p 270, Wasailew, “Der Buddhiamus,” p, 149. 7 
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This, dogma is in decided contrailiction to the Mahiyfna 
principle that the meditation on any object whatever keeps 
man back from arriving at the highest degree of per- 
fection.’ é 
TI. ‘The recital of mystical words aud sentences, the 
Dhéranis (Tib. Zug), bestows upon man every kind of 
bliss and obtains for him the assistance of the Buddhas 
and Bédhisattvas, These Dharanis? have been decidedly 
adopted from the geneyvally felt want of incantations as 
vemodics against fear of danger, though the Buddhists 
believe them to have beon delivered by Sikyamuni, or 
by those Buddhas, Bédhisattvas, and gods over whom 
Dharanis are supposed to exercise an influence. The 
number of the formule taught by these gods is described 
in,the sacrod hooks ns enormous, and oach is considered as 
equally efficacious, But Wassiljow is of opinion fhat 
the great number alluded to most likely is to be re- 
ferred to so many vorses (Githas) or even single words 
of the treatises which describe their powers and the 
ceremonies in the performance of which they are recited. 
These formule are either short sontences or eyen only a few 
words, as ¢g. the names and the opithets of the Buddhas 
and Bédhisattvas. There are some Dhivanis which are 
oqual to ‘the practise of the Paramités, others subdue 
gods and gonii, or call for Buddhas and sBédhisattvas; 
some impart longevity or accomplish every wish; others 
cure - diseases, &c, It ix even assumed, that by a move 
* 
1 Seo p. 86, Ld 

ne Compare Bin now! “Intraduction,? pp. 622—74. Wassiljow, 1 ¢, pp. 158, 
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utteping of the letters of which tho Dhirani is composod—+ 
nays even by their aspect alone—powor may bo gained 
over, those beings of which they treat, or for such 
purposes for which they are supposed to grant help, ¢ 

They dare not be altered whon recited or written, 
as each letter Has its dwn magical power, and it is 
owing to this bolief, that they have not beow translated 
into Tibetan, and that the ‘Tibctan alphabet has beon 
adapted to the exact: rendering of every Sanskrit lotter.! 

The magical influence of words is doduced from the 
unreality of all existing objects: all existence boing but 
ideal, the name is just as much as the objict itsell; 
consequently, if a man holds sway over a word expros- 
sive of anything, ho also disposos of the thing itself. ‘Tho 
same influence is also attributed to conventional signs 
formed by a certain placing of tho fingors, Vhakja, in 
Sunskvit Mudra. All objeots boing identical with yro- 
ference to their naturo, signs which symbolizo tho attri- 
butes of a god produco the samo ocffect as words and 
offerings, " 

IV. The regiting of “Dharants, if combined with tho 
practise of magical rites and supported by morality 
and contemplation, leads to superhuman faculties (in 
Sanskrit Siddhi)—nay, oven :to the union with tho deity, 
This is a doctriye which, in all probabilitity,’ has 

J 

} The Sanskri¢ names of the Buddhas snd Bédhisaitvas havo boon, 
hgwovet translated into Tibgtin, but theso names aro rendered aa literally 
as possible, I quote ag oxamples Amitiiblin and Odpagmed; Manjusrt and 
Jamjang; Avalékila and Chenvesi; Vajrasaltva and Dorjesempa; Vajradhara 


and Dorjechang.—Vor tho alphabotical schomo of tho Sanekrit Imignuge whon 
written With Tibelan charagters sce Csoma’g Grammar, p. 20. 


+ 
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grown up very vecontly. ‘The compendious books Tyn- 
tra treat of this dogma and say, that: by magical arts 


. either worldly purposos é¢an be attained, as longbvity 


aud riches, or also religidus ones, as dominion over 
malignant spirits, the aid of a Buddha ov Bodhisattva, 
or the removal by him of any doubt or tincertainty with 
regard to,any of tho dogmas. , But the chief aim is to 
obtain final emancipation from’ metompéychasis, and acq\uire 
ve-birth in Amitébha’s celestial mansion, which latter, by 
means of such magical ceremonies, can be obtained al- 
ready in ono oxistence, instead of being tho” reward 
of unintesfapted privations in an wulimited sovies of 
existences, ' 


1 "The obsorvunces in connexion with such magical arts, and tho description 
of shaglobl Miler, Ge, is aslvon in Ohaptor. XV. 
B ihe on 
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TIBETAN BUDDHISM. 


CHAPTER VIL 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE INTRODUCTION 
OF BUDDHISM INTO TIBET. — 


. ‘ 

-EBariest Rerteror oy tun Tinerans.—Ixrronvorion or Buppuist Doanas 
mro Easter, 'Trnut.—Era of King Srongtsan Gampo and King Thisrong . 
do.tsan.—'Tho -reforma of the Lama  'Tsonkhnpa,—Proragation oF 
Bovpnigsa mgo Oma, LAvdK AND Baerunn Hrdcaya, 





Burorn the propagation of Buddhist doctrines in 'Mbet 
the religion of the inhabitants of this country was most 
probably a kind of worship differing but little from that 
prevalent: among all rudo nations, viz. a mingled system 
of idolatry and sorcéry administered by priests enjoying 
great. reputation and power, in consequence of. their 
supposed intercourse with the Gods, and presumed know- 
ledge of the means whereby the divine favour @nd as- 
‘sistance can be obtained, ‘The first attempt of Buddhist 
., followers to extend. their creed to Tibet. doubtless met 
~ with general opposition at’ the hands: of both priesthood , 
-and- people,. The latter indeed ‘must have found it far 
“Jess troublesome to: pay a clerical class to obtain a 
“sensual prosperity for thom, than by painful . discipline, 
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combined with profound moditation, to souk salvation 
and eternal welfare in o future re-birth and final emanc- 
pation from metempsychosis, In ordor to attain success 
and the moro readily impose upon tho tribes they wore 
about to convert to a new roligion, tho first teachers of . 
Buddhism in Tibet were most probably induced to ascribe 
to themselves supernatural qualities, and to yiold, in 
minor points of disciplino, to some of the ideas of 
their neophytes. Many suggestions to this offect are to 
be found in the sacred ‘Libotan books, as in tho Bodhimor, 
and in the history of Ssanang Sxotson, which teems with 
the miraculous and wonderful works porformed by early 
Buddhist priests. Again, it is related that Padma Sgm- 
bhave’s first labour was the subduing. of the dreadiyY” 
demon who roso up in opposition to prevent his onter- 
ing. Tibet. His scholars are said to have dorived from 
the instructions ho gavo thom on tho propor employ- 
ment of charms, the power of porforming most oxtra~ 
ordinary deeds,’ ‘Thus, they caused good harvests, and 
similar prosporous events, taught the ‘Tibotans some of 
the arts and scionces which wore then practised in tho 
move advanced civilization of China und India (whence 
they came), but wero discreet enough, after a while, to 
attribute all their successes to tho worship of the images 
and rolics of Sakyamuni’ : 

With rogard to the introduction of Buddhism into the 
Eastern part of Tibet we avo now in possession of many 
positive data, thongh hero ulso the carly history is in- 


1 Schmidt, “Ssannng Sxctaon’s Coschichte der Ortmongolan,” pp. 41, 48, 
365. Compare “Horachungen,” p. 186, 
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yolved in darkness and myth. ‘I'he first attempts ap- 
parontly led to very unsatisfactory results; at least, the 
monastery which is roported to have been erected in 
the year 187 Bo, on the slopes of the Kailés range, 
seoms to have been soon abandoned and to have fallen 
into ruins! The legends attribute the conversion of the 
Tibetans to Buddhism to the Dhyani Bodhisattva Avo- 
lékitésvara, the celestial son of Amitiébha, whose chosen 
land is Tibet; many of the rulors and priests who took 
an active part in the consolidation of Buddhist faith in 
this country wero regarded by its inhabitants as in- 
carnations of these two sacred persons. 

Wo hero give tho following as a narrative of some 
historical facts intimately connected with Buddhism.’ 

In tho yoar 871 an. there suddenly, appearcd five 
foreigners before tho king Thothori Nyan tsan, who dn- 
structed him, how ho might uso for the general wolfare 


wr & wey 

1 Lasson, “Ind. Alterthumskunde,” “Vol, IL, p. 1072. 

2 Soe Csoma’s Chronological ‘lable, extracted from an historical book 
written by ‘Tisti, the regent at Lhassa in tho year 1686 4.0.5 in the notes, 
Csoma adda further details from other original books. See Ins “Grammar,” 
pp, 181—98.—Nsanang Sssleon, “Geschichte der Ostmongolen,* aus dem 
Mongolischen ubersetat von I. J, Schnudt; Chapter IIL, trents of the history 
of ‘Nbet from the yoms 407 to L054. p. ‘The annotations to Ssanang Ssetsen 
dontain translations from tho Bodhimdr, and othor Mongolian Looks. “Chro- 
nologis Bouddhique, tinduite du Mongol,” par Klaproth. Fragmenta 
Bouddhiques = Nouveau Jounal Asintiqne, 1881—The data of these threo 
authors differ a8 fyr as the eleventh century, from which period Cgoma’s and 
Wapvoth's hats agves, saving a constant diversity of two years, which regults 
from the ciaumstance that the ono counts from the Tibetan era, whilst the 
ofher brings the data in accordance with the Chinase yoars (ge¢ Chapter XVI.) 
In the toxt I have adopted Caoma’s dates, with tho amgle exception of the 
time of Srongtan Gampo’s bith, which, it is more probable, took place in the 
year GL7 a. (Kleproth and Ssanang Ssetsen), mstoad of the your 627. Soe 
Képpon, “Dio Rehgion des Buddha,” Vol. IL, p. ft, In the notes I have 
added the dates given by Ssnnang Sactsou and Kiaproth. 
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of Tibet four objects, which, in the yoar 831 a.w.,' had 
fallon from heaven, enclosed in a precious chest, but of 
{hoe intrinsic value of which no one had hitherto ontor- 
-tained any adequate idea. Those instructions boing givon, 
tho five forcigners at once disappeared, Tho four procions 
objects were:— 

1. Two hands folded in prayer. 

2. A small Chorten.? 

3, A gem with an inscription of the prayer: Om 

mani padmo hum,* 

4, The religious work Zamatog, “constructed vessel,” 

a work on moral subjects forming part of the 
Kanjur. 

The king Thothori strictly obeyed the advice received 
from the five foreigners, and paid gront reveronce to tho 
said four objects; by thoir blossing and poworful influente 
he contrived to livo one hundrod and nineteon years, 
during which timo universal prosperity and wolfard 
prevailed throughout the kingdom. . 

Ssanang Ssetsen connects the introduction of Buddhiam 
with the date of this event; but according to Tibetan 
historians “the earliest period of the propagation of 
Buddhism,” which reached down till the end of the tonth 


' Ssanang Ssotson, anno 867, calls this king Lhatotori;yCsomn’s authorities 
have ‘Thothori Nyan tem, Tho above is the version according to Ssanang 
Sratsen; Cagmn, p. 194, melates ‘that a voioo wns heard from heavon, saying, 
that after so many generations (in tho seventh century), the contents of the 
hook should bo made known’.—It is not stated whence these five mex” pro- 
ceeded, but I believe them, for roasons which will hereafter become apparont, 
to havo been Chinese Buddhist priosts. See p. 68. 

2 About Chortons, sce Chapter XII, 

3 Sea Chapter X. e 
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century A.D, begins with King Srongtsan Gampo, who 
was born in tho year 617 av. and diad 698,! / This 
king is highly extollod by them on account of his suc- 
cessful efforts in propagating Buddhism. He even went 
so far as to send to India, in the year 632 a.v,, his prime- 
minister, Thumi Sambhota, with sixteen companions, who 
had orders to study carefully the sacred Buddhist books and 
tho Indian language; the members of this mission were 
also instructed to bring back to Tibot a complete system 
of the alphabet as used in India, with a view to its being 
hereafter adapted to the Tibotan language? After the 
safe return of the party from a journey which is described 
as fraught with incredible difficulties, Thumi Sambhota 
constructed the Tibetan lettors from the Devanagari 
alphabet, whereupon King Srongtsan Gampo ordered 
the sacred Indian books ‘treating on Buddhists doctrines 


to the translated into Tibotan.* At the same time he 


i nd 
4 


1 Respeoting this distination of the two poriods seo Csoma’s Grammar, 
p. 196, Note 18—The yoar of Siongtsan's death is given on the authority of 
Ssanang and Klaproth; in Csoma’s list it*is not montioned. 

2 A previous mission is said to have been compelled by tho malignant 
spits to return, after reaching the frontior, For ‘Tibetan accounts of tho 
attempts of Srongtsan to form o Tibetan alphabet, see Schmidt's notes to 
“Sganang Ssetsen,” p, 826. 

“ 8 Respecting the striking resemblance of tho ‘Toten, capital letters to 
tho anciont Devaniigari characters much interesting information is furnished 
in the comparative tables given by Hodgeon in hie “Notices,” As, Res., 
Vol. XVL, p. 420r Schmidt, “Uebor défi Ureprang dor tib, Schift,” Mém. 
de PAcad. de Pet, Vol. L, p. 41. Csoma, “Grammar,” p. 204.— ‘Thumi Sam; 
bhota is sald to be an incarnation of the Bodhisattva Manjusrit This divine 
pergon, in ‘Tibetan called Jamjang; is to be viewed in n doublo sense. He 
appeata to be an historical persopage who taught Buddhist doctrines in Népal 
in the 8th or 9th century A.p,; but he is alsa worshipped aga mythological person 
of tho divino nature of a Badhisattva (his Sakti is Sarasviti, Tib. Ngagi Ihamo), 
wlio is beloved to have inspived with his {divno intelligence many 2 person 
who has much contributed to the propagation of Buddhist theories, He is 

5 
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issued severe laws with the intont of abolishing onec 
and for evor some of the rudo manners of his subjects, 

Tn all those praiseworthy actions King Srongtsan 
Campo was most cnergotically supported by his two 
wives, one of whom was a Nopalose the other a Chinese 
princess; both of them, who throughout their lifo-time 
proved most faithful votaries to the faith of Buddha, 
are worshipped either under the goneral namo of Dolma 
(in Sanskrit Tara), or undor tho respective names of 
Dolkar and Doljang. These princesses are said to have 
brought with them to Tibet a variety of valuable re- 
ligious books, with wonderful miracle-working images, 
and relics of Sakyamuni, besides building numerous 
temples and colleges.‘ Attracted by these acts of bene- 
volence, which soon became widely known, many foreign 
priests sottled in Ttbet during the lifetime of those 


the God of wisdom, swinging tho “aword of wisdom” (‘ib Shesrab rnlgn) 
with a flamed point to dissipato the darkness among mon, Chinese books 
sny of ns faculties: “Whon he proaches tho grant Inw, ovory domén Js 
subjugated, overy error that may deccive man is dissipated, and tharo is not 
a heretio but returns to his duty.” Manjust is alao “tho ruler of tho year,” 
which epithet rofers to the first day of the year boing conssorated to him. 
Foe koue ki, p. 116, Compare Hodgson, “Classification of the Novara,” in 
Journ. As, S00, Beng, Vol, XIL, p. 216, Burnouf, “Lo Lotus,’ pp. 498-611, 
Lassen, “Indische Alterthumskunde,” Vol, Ill, p, 777. , 

1 In pictures they are both represented in identical attitudes, the right foot 
“hanging down ovor the throne, the right hand holding the blue lotne Utpala 
(Nehonbuum speciosum, “Fncyclopprtia of India,” by Balfour, p. 1291, a plant 
which occurs in Kashmir and Persia) But tho complexion is different; 
Dolkar 1s of witite colour, Doljang of green colour, Doljang is also implored 
by women for fecundity, and it is in allusion to this virtuo that’ in a piotuve 
of ours a fint dish in which applos aro heaped up, is drawi at theiy feat, 
The fullest Tibetan acconnt of tho legends ‘concerning theso deities ts found 
in tho Mani Kambum (800 p, 84) and in a book mentioned to Adolph to be 
entitled, “a clear mirrér of royal podigres,” A hymn addvessed to Dolang 
is given by Kluproth, “Reise in den Kouknsue,* Vol. I, p, 215, 
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princesses, and thus contributed to a more general know- 
ledge of Buddhism. 

Under the successors of King Srongtsan Gampo the 
religion did not greatly flourish, but under one of them, 
Thisrong do tsan, who Hved in the years 728-786 a.v,1 


Buddhism ‘began to revive, owing to the useful ~ 


regulations proclaimed by this king. He it was who 
successfully crushed an attempt made by the chiefs 
during his minority to suppress the new creed, and it 
is principally due to him that the Buddhist faith became 
henceforth permanently established. He induced the 
learned Pandit Santa Rakshite (Tib. Zhiva tso), commonly 
called Bodhisattva, to leave Bengal and settle in Tibet; 
and at his recommendation the great Guru Padina 
Sambhava (in Tibetan Padma jungue, or Urgyen) from 
Kafiristin (Udyaina), who was famed far and wido for his 
extraordinary knowledge of Dhiranis and their appli- 
cation and rites, also changed his residence to become a 
Tibetan subject. The Indian sages who were now induced 
to settle in Tibet for ever superseded the influence of 
the Chinese priests and the doctrines propounded by 
thom. The latter had been the first. Buddhist mission- 
aries in Tibet, and seem to have taught the principles’ 
of Nagarjuna with the modifications established by the 
Yogacharya school; for we loavn from the history of Bud- 
dhism of tho Tibetan Puton or Buston, who wrote in the 
fourteenth century, that in their system man is not allowed 
to make any notion the‘ object of his meditation. Padma 


1 Ssnnang Sactsen, 787-845. Klaproth, 778. 
6* 
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Sambhava and subsequent Indian pricsts, however, ox- 
plained the law in the sense of tho Madhyaniika school, 
which in India at this period had just gained influence 
over the Yogichirya system; they insisted npon assi- 
duity in undisturbed meditation. But King Thisrong 
de tsan, who did’not wish two opposing doctrines to 
be taught, ordered a disputation to take place between 
the Chinese Mahayana (a name ovidently symbolical of 
the system he defended) and the Hindu Kamalasila, 
Mahayana was defeated and obliged to leave Tbet, and 
since this period Indian priosts only were callod and 
Madhyamika doctrines taught.*’ King Thisrong built the 
large monastery and temple of Bima at Samyé, and 
ordered the translation of the sacred books into the 
‘Tibetan language to be carvicd on enorgetically. + 

A later ruler of the namo of Langdar, or Lang- 
dharma, again tried to abolish Buddhist doctrines. He 
commanded all temples and monasturies {o bo demolished, 
the images to be dostroyed, and the sacred books to be 
Jmrnt; but so intense was the indignation excited by these 
acts of sacrilege, that he was murdered, in tho year 
900 a.v.? Langdar’s son and successor is also said to 


‘have died in his 64th year “without veligion.” Bilamgur 


Tsan, Langhdarma’s grandson, proved, on the othor hand, 


' See p. b4.—Wassiljow, “Der Buddhismus,” p. 850; comp, pp. 824, BOB. 
Rénusat, Nouy. Journ, As, 1882, p. 44, The Bhodima& demguates the two 
Goctrines sTonnin and Tsemin; Georgi, “Alphah ‘Tibet,” p. 222, by Dole 
(from the mDo or Siitras) and Gyute (from the Gyut or Unntras); thas 
names imply that Tantmka principles had gradually cropt into the Mudhyamika 
systems, 

* Ssanang Saetsen post-dates this event to the year 926, Langdharnth wos 
Lorn, according to Coma, in 861; Sannang Sseteon says 869 and Kinproth QOL. 
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favourably inclined to Buddhism; he re-built eight 
temples, and diod aftet a glorions reign of eighteen years. 
With this period we have to connect “the second pro- 
pagation of Buddhism,” it received, especially from thp 
yoar 971, » powerful impetus from the joint endeavours 
of the returned Tibetan priests (who had fled the country 
under the preceding kings), and of the learned Indian 
priest Pandita Atisha ard his pupil Bromston. Shortly 
before Atisha came to Tibet, 104} AD, the Kala Chakra 
doctrine, or Tuntvika mysticism, was introduced into Tibet, 
and in the twelth and thirteenth centuries, many Indian 
refugees settled in the country, who greatly assisted the 
Tibetans in the translation of Sanskrit books. ~~ 
Throe hundyed years from the time of Atisha’s death 
bring us to the period of ‘Tsonkhapa, the extra- 
ordinary reformor, who was born in the year 1355 w.0., 
in. the district of Amdo, where is now the famous 
monastery of Kunbum. ‘Tsonkhapa had “imposed npon 
himself the difficult task of uniting and reconciling 
the dialectical and mystical schools which Tibetan 
Buddhism had. brought forth, and also of eradicating 
the abuses gradually introduced by tho priests, who had 
returned to the ordinary tricks and pretended miracles 
of charlatanism, in order to prove to the crowd their 
oxtraordinary mission. Tsonkhapa strictly prohibited 
such proceedings, and enforced a rigid observance of 
the laws -binding upon the priests; he also distinguished 
himself by publishing most comprehensive works, in 
which the principles of the faith of the Buddha aro 
explained from his particular point of view, —'Traditions 
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report, him to have had somo intercourse with a stranger 
from the west who was remarkable for a long nose. 
Hue beliovos this stranger to have been a Huropean mis- 
gionary, and connects tho resemblance of the roligious 
service in Tibet to the Roman Catholic ritual with the 
informations which Tsoykhapa might have received from 
this Roman Catholic priest. We are not yet able to 
decide the question as to how far Buddhism may havo 
borrowed from Christianity; but the rites of the Bud- 
dhists ennmorated by the French missionary can for tho 
most, part either be traced back to institutions peculiar to 
Buddhism, or they have sprung up in periods posterior 
to Tsonkhapa.? 

Though all the innovations introduced by Tsonkhapa, 
were never universally acknowledged, yot ho obtained 
nunjorous followers, whose utmbers rapidly increased during 
tho next two centuries, until they predominated in ‘Tibet 
and High Asias The rigour of his ordinances against tho 
priests has been, however, considerably relaxed, and how 
Widely tho practice now differs from theory, we may 
infer from the fact, that the entrance into the clovical 
profession is an objoct of goneral ambition, and that a 
considerable part of the priostly vevoutes is derived lrom 
rites of an emphatically shaman character, porformed at the 
request of the lay population to drivo olf the ovil spirits, 


1 Gaoma, Journ. As. Soc, Boug, Vol, Vit, p, 145. uc, Chmstionity in 
Chins, Tartay and Thibet,” Vol. IL, p 10. Waesljow, “Notices sur les 
ouvrages cn Inngue do PAs orientale,” &e, Bull. hist~phil, de St. Pot, 
Vol, XU, pp. 208, 242, Koppen, “Dia Religion dos Buddha,” Vol, IL, 
p Au nt the imisacles excouled hy Buddlust priests previous to 
Tsonkhape, sed Miusden “The leavels of Mare Polo,” p. 169. 
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With roference to the introduction of Buddhism into 
China Proper, 1 will only add, that as early as the year 
217 3.0, an Indian missionary is said to have preached 
in that country, but the Emperor sent him away, and 
Buddhism in China did not become fully established till the 
year 65 .4.D., when it was receivedywith universal pleasure. ! 

According to Cunningham,’ Buddhism was introduced 
into Laddk about the year 240 3.0, but its final domesti- 
cation in the country, seems not to have been anterior 
to the first century before the Christian era, The lsto- 
rical books concerning the early history of Ladék are 
said to have *been destroyed about at the end of the 
sixteenth ceutury by the fanatic Mussalmans of Skardo 
who invaded the country, burned the monasteries, tem- 
ples, and religious monuments, and threw the contents 
of the variods libraries into the river Indus. But,the 
reigh of the Mussalmans was of but short duration, and 
the Buddhists have not been oppressed” sige this period. 

In the Wastern Himilaya, in Bhutdn and Sikkim, 
the conversion of the inhabitents to Buddhism wés 
effected at » comparatively modern dato, namely about 
the sixteenth century of the Christian eva. The cir. 


! mason, “Indische Alterthumskunde,” Vol. IL, p. 1078 Vol, IV., p. Tle 
W, Schott, “Ueber den Buddhaismus in Iochasien,” p, 18. About the fate 
of Buddhism in Ching aé¢ “Nouveau Journal Asintaque,” 1856, pp, 106y 187, 
189, C, Giitzlaf, R. As, Soo, Vol. XVI, p. 78. 

= Cunningham, “Tadak,” p. 817% When at Leh, my brothers came into 
possossion of several Inrgé”historicnl books, A yhrticular value waa Ind 
upon two books entitled Gyelra; ap salvai melong eles mipor of the Gyeliap,” 
or the gencalogy of the Riyas%of Luddk, which wére obtained from Chigmet 
Choiki Sqnge, v descendant of the formen Rajas. 

3 Tooker, “Ilimalaymr Jouruals,” Vol, L, p. £27. _ Koppaty tlio ttl ligion 
des Bucdha,” Vol. 1 ,‘p. 860. 
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cumstances attending the introduction of the new re- 
ligion are well known to the lamas of theso countries, 
who are still in possession of many historical books 
treating of this interesting subject. Of orks of this 
class we have, in our own private library, a manuseript 
account of “The first ayrival of the Lamas in Sikkim,” in 
twelve leaves, written with small characters; bosides a 
printed, “History of tho Traction of Colleges,” consisting 
of no less than three hundrod and sevonty-fivo leaves. 
Both of these books were originally containcd in the 
library of Pomidngchi, and, were obtained in Sikkim by 
my brother Hermanu, « 


* 


Buddhist sects. in Tibet. * 


Sects did not exist in ‘Tibot previous 10 the 
eleventh contury; nine avo still oxisting,gnd are con- 
sidered orthodox, wo know, howover, but few dotails 
about thom. » Pho sect founded by Tsonkhapa and. its 
lator subdivisions have chosen tho yollow colour for 
their dress; tho others wear in preforence gi rod garb, 
The sects are:* 

1, The Nyigmapa sect is the most anciont, to 
which the Lamas of Bhutén, Gnéri Khérsum ond Ladék 
belong. This sect adheres strictly to tho ancient rites 
and ceromonics in the manner probably taught by 
the earliest Chinoso priests, and possesses somo pe- 

1 we 


ne 
, 

1 See Csomu’s hronologicut table, NotoM8 in his “Grammuy” p, 197; 
Colloquia! phrases, ibid. p. 17; Nolives, Journ, As. Soo, Bengul, Vol. VIL, 
p 146; Cyyningham, ‘Zuditk,? pp. 36772; Kopppn, “Die Religion des 
Buddha? Index, * 


” 
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ouliar symbolical works which have not been embodied 
in gtho largo compilations of the Kanjur and Tanju* 
works, 

2. Tho Urgyenpa sect (disciples of Urgyen, or Padma, 
Sambhava) is also oue of the most ancient, and has its 
adherents especially in those parts of Tilct which border 
on Nepal and the Himalayan provinces of India; but the 
principal monastery of this sect is at Samyé, in Eastern 
Tibet. | Thee Urgyenpas differ from the Nyigmapas in 
the worship of tho incarnation Of Amitabha as Padma 
Sambhava. + 

3. The Kadampa sect, founded by Bromston (born 
in the year 1002 4.n.), limits itself to the observance of 
tho “procepts” (dke’), and docs not caro for tho acquire- 
meut of tho highor branches of transcendental wisdom. 
The followersaf this sect woar red drossos. . 

44» Respecting the sect Sakyapa, nothing is known, 
oxcept that its followers wear a rod costume. 

5. Tho Gelukpa, or Galdanpa and Geldanpa sect, a 
name derived from its principal monastery, callod Galdan, 
at Lhissa; which had boen erocted by Tsonkhapa: this 
soct adhores to his doctrines and institutions, 1ts mombers 
wear a yollow costume, and aro now the most numerous 
sect In Tibet. Z 

6. The adherents of tho Kargyutpa sect, “the be- 
lievors in tho succogsion of precepts,” are satisfied with 
tho observance of th@gDo (Sitras or aphorisms), and do 
not caro cither for the attainment of the osoteric doc- 
trines of tho Prajua Pavamita, or for the transcendental 
wisdom, ‘ 
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7. The Karmapa sect, “the helievors in the efficacy 
‘of works,” scems to be nearly identical with the Kar- 
mika sect of Nopél.* 

8 The Brikungpa sect derives iis name from the 
monastery Brikung in Hastorn Tibet. This sect, as woll 
as the two preceding ones (the Kargyntpa and Karmapa), 
are offshoots of the Gelukpa sect, and also adhere to 
their rule of dressing in yellow. : 

9. The Brugpa (also Dugpa or Dad Dugpa) sect has 
established a particular worship of the Dorje (Vajra, 
or thunderbolt), which doscended from heaven and fell 
upon the carth at Stra in Mastorn Tibet. This sect, 

" geems, moreover, to be particularly addicted {0 the 
Tantrika, mysticism, in which the Dorjo is considered as 
a vory important and powerful instrament. 

-'To these nine sects must be still added tho Bon 
religion, which has many followers called Bonpas, and 
numerous and wealthy monastorios in Mastorn ‘bet. 

7/As yot little is known about the Bon religion, Judging 
from the way in which 'Tibotan books speak of the 
followers of this sect, it is probable that the namo 
Bonpa was restricted to those who neglected to ombrace 
Buddhism upon its first introduction, By degrees they 
have, howover, adopted Buddhist principles, still rigorously 
preserving as far as wo avo ablo to infor from tho meagre 
information hitherto known about thom, the ancient 
superstitious ideas and ritos of the’ primitive inhabitants 
of Tibet... This opinion is ulso that of Usoma, and is 


1 About these sco (fodguon, “Hlnatrutions,” pp. 82, (12. 
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later supported by Hodgson, who has recently published 
sovgral engravings of thoir deities; it is further corro- 
borated by the important fact, that to the exorcists of 
some of the ruder Himalayan tribes, as the Mumnis and, 
Sunvars, the name of “Bonpa” is applied evon to the 
present day." 


1 ‘Tho Bodhimdr in Ssanang Ssetsen’s history, pp. 851, 367. Csoma, 
“Geographical Notice of Tibet,” in “Journ. As, Soc, Beng.,” Vol. I, p, 124; 
“Dictionary of the Tibetan language,” p. 94. B, II, Hodgson, “Notice on 
Buddhist symbols,” in Royal As. Soc, Vol. XVIIL, p. 396. The identity of 
these Bonpa images with those met with in tho temples of the orthodox 
Buddhists (the only difference existing in tho name) 1s a further corroboration 
of the close alliance (already caamined p. 48) of the Buddhist faith with 
pagan rituals aud ideals, 


CHAPTER VI, 
THE SACRED LITERATURE, 


Works tRANsLAIRD From Sansknit, ANp Works waveren ww ‘Treuran— 
Tne two Compmations Kanour ann Taxsun.—Tisnran Lrerrarore IN 
Eurorr —Ananysis ov Tm” Mast Kampus.—~Namus and Rurresenraiions 


ov Papnarinr 

-'firm earlier religions books publishod in ‘Tibetan are 
simply translations from tho Sanskrit, undertaken by 
Indian priosts, Tibetan translators (Lotsavas), and also 
Chinese, The work of translation was carried on with 
remarkable zeal and onorgy; for tho sake of uniformity 
a vocabulary of the Sanskrit propor names, and of the 
technical and philosophical terms occurring in the original 
texts, was prepared, and the latter was ordered to be 
adhered to, But it i8 to be rogrettod that the trans- 


1The first steps of this undertaking date perhaps fiom the times of 
Srongtsan Gampo and Thumi Sambhota, ‘This vocabulary still oxista in throe 
editions, varying accordmg to the grontey oy smaller number of berms con- 
tained in them; that of middle size was composed in tho time of Ralpachon, 
or Khiral, who ruled in the ninth centmy: it is compitsod in the Tanjur. 
Wilson, “Note on the literature of 'I'fbet. Gloanings in acience, Vol. Il, 
p 247. Compare algo Hodgson, As. Res, Vol. XVL, p. d8L—Hor many books 
tho names of the translators have bean presayved to ue. 
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lators, instead of supplying us with correct versions, have 
intgwoven them with their own commentaries, for the 
purpose of justifying the dogmas of their several schools. 
To these alterations of the gennine text is chiefly owing. 
the obscurity that has so long shrouded the subject and 
prevented a clear understanding of the principles of the 
original Buddhism and its subsequent divisions, 
Simultaneously with the formation of a Tibetan alpha- 
bet, books were also written in the native tongue, The 
Mani Kambum, which is an historical work attributed 
to Srongtsan Gampo, is the production of a Tibetan; and, 
besides this, the “Grammatical Introduction,” and the 
“Characteristic Letters” of Thumi Sambhota, as well, as 
the historical works on Tibet written by tho ancient 
Tibetan translators, appear to have been composed in 
the vernacular tongue.* Irom the fourteenth century, 
beginning ‘with Tsonkhapa, native literature developed’ 
itself on a large scale, Tsonkhapa himself published 
systematic works of a most voluminous character; his 
principal works are the Bodhi-mur, the Tarnim-mur, the 
Altanerike, and the Lamrim “a degree to advance,” a title 
which has also been employed by other writers. Many 
learned Tibetans also uscd the vertiacular in composing their 
numerous commentaries on Buddhist dogmas and history; 
and in writing in Tibetan they were followed even by the 
Mongolians, who were obliged to learn Tibetan because it 
formed (then, as now) the sacred language of divine service. 


1 Also Csoma, in his papor on historical and grammatical works in ‘Tibet, 
does not monfion Sunskiit titles for these books, aa he otherwise usually does 
whon treating of works tinnalated fiom Sanskrit. 
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All the Sanskrit translations were again collected, 
in tho form of compilations, in two largo and volumigous 
works, which contain irrospectively the sacrod and tho 
-profane publications of differont periods. Those compi- 
lations bear the titles of Kanjur, “translation of tho com- 
mandments (of the Buddha),” and Tanjur, “translation of 
the doctrine.” The Kanjur consists of one hundred and 
eight large volumes, which aro classed under the following 
sevon principal divisions:— 

1. Dulva, or “discipline.” 

Shorchin, or “transcendental wisdom,” 

Palchen, or “association of Buddhas.” 

Kontseg, or “jowel peak.” 

Do, Aiitras, or “aphorims.” 

. Myangdas, treating on tho doctrine of “deliverance” 
~ from emancipation from oxistence.” 

7. Gyut, “Tantra,” treating on mysticism, 

Each of theso divisions is composed of a groater or 
smaller number of treatises, ‘The Kanjur is reputed to 
contain the “word of the Buddha,” its principal contents 
being the moral and religious doctrines originally taught 
by Sékyamuni and his disciples. The Tanjur comprises 225 
volumes, which are divided into two groat classes: Gynt 
and Do. Its contont is of a more miscellancous char- 
acter; ‘thero are also treatises on the (lifferont philo- 
sophical schools, besides various works on logic, rhetoric, 
and Sanskrit grammar. In several volumes the subject 


ag 


ao co = oo 


is the samo as in the Kanjur. 
The principal works in thoso collections wore trang- 
lated about in the ninth century, and other articles, 


1 
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especially those in the Gyut division, even much later, 
Fors instance, the Kala Chakra, or Dus kyi khorlo, 
which is contained in the latter, was not introduced into 
Tibet previous to the eleventh century; also the ,trans-- 
Jation of the Do class of the Tanjur occupied no doubt 
a longer period on account of the greater variety of its 
contents, P 

* Although it still remains impossible to determine 
exactly the time when these two collections were first 
compiled yet it is very likely, that the present arrangement 
of the volumes is not previous to the beginning of the 
last century; similar compilations may have existed in 
oarlier times, but it is not very probable that they 
were exactly the same. We owe an abstract of the 
contents of the Kanjur and Tanjur to Csoma de Kéris, 
whose analysis has beon abridged by,Wilson, An Index 
to tho Kanjur was odited by the Imperial Russian 
Academy of St, Petersburgh in the yeat 1845, with a 
proface by I. J. Schmidt; a memoir by Schiefner treats 
of the logical and grammatical works embodied in the 
Tanjur,' * 

These collections were printed by order of Mivang, 
regent of Lhéssa, in the years 1728-46; the first edition 
being prepared at Nérthang, a town near Tashilhinpo, 
still celebrated for its typographical productions, At the 


present day they are printed in many of the monasteries; , 


® + 

1 Seo about these collections H. H. Wilson, “Note on the literature of Tibet; ” 
Gleanings in scienco, Vol. 117’ p. 248, Journ. As. Soc, Beng. Vol. J. Csoma, 
“Analyst,” As. Reg, Vol XX. A. Schiefner, Bull, hist. phi de St Pet, 
Vol. IV., No, 18, Wasaljew, “Notices sur les ouvrages en langue de )’Asie 
ovietitale.” Ballet, Vol. XIII. Nos, 18. 14. 
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but the paper as well as the improssions of those copies 


at loast which are sold at Pekin, arg for’ iho pyroater 
part so bad, and the text is so full of errors, that al- 
- together they are scarcoly logiblo. 

For printing ‘Tibetan only capital letters (Tib, Vuchan) 
are used, as for as 1 know; for manuscripts small 
letters (Yumed) are frequently employed, which, for the 

* (@poquirements of rmming-hand, are often somowhat modified. 
When Indian letters are omployed for Sanskrit sontences, 
the Ranja alphabet, called by the Tibotans Lantsa, is usod 
in which also’most of the ancient Sanskrit works discovered 
in Népal are written; this Ranja, or Lantsa, alphabot is a 
variety of the Devanagari alphabol, and is particularly om- 
ployed for writing the mystical Sanskrit sentences, the Dha- 
ranis, which must be writton without uy alteration in order 
tortho preservation of their efficacy; and though tho Tibetan 
letters have beon adapted to thoir oxact transliteration, yet 
wo seo the Ranjai alphabot proferrod in many instancos.' 

Tibetan books aro spread all over Coutral Asia, 
owing to the groat reputation enjoyed by overything 
that has its origin in Tibet, tho choson land of Padma- 
pani. The art of printing, long-known to the Tibetans, 
and for which thoy omploy engraved wooden blocks, must 
also have greatly favoured their dissomination. hero is 
no Buddhist monastery which does not contain a Sorios 

‘of works in the ‘Tibetan language, and the sums which 
the Buriats and Kalmnks ceasionally pay for tho most 


‘ Compare: Hodgaon, “Ilusteations,” p, 1ff; Sohmidt, Mém, do pReaa. - 
des Soicnoos, Lom. 1, p dL—Coneerning tho Tibetan, wggGs ofeprinting, and * 
the technical torms for printing, printers’ ink, &eqy#8O Todgeon,’As, Roa, 
Vol XVI, p. 421; Cunningham, “Taduk,” p. 890, ae aa 
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sacred of thom, as e.g. the Kanjur and Tanjur, havo 
amounted in some cases to nearly £2,000. 

A groat many Tibetan books, as well original as trans- 
lations from the Sanskrit, have reached Europe and Cal~ 
cutta, through the zealous exertions of Csoma, Schilling 
‘von Cannstadt, Hodgson, some English gentlemon rosid- 
ing at the Hill Stations, and the members of the Russian 
embassy at Pekin. The library and tho museum of tl 
India Office, so richly swpplicd in every branch of scion- 
tific and practical objects referring to oriental life, -pos- 
sesses algo a great number of important Tibetan works, 
of which, however, till now no catalogue has been 
published. The whole of the Kanjur and Tanjur are to 
be found there. Another copy of the two collections exist 
in the library of St. Petersburgh, which has, besides, 
obtained the greatest number of important works+on 
Buddhism writton in Tibetan, Mongolian and Chinoge, The 
Imp. library at Paris has the Kanjur only, The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal has likewise a complete copy of the 
Kanjur; its copy of tho Tanjur is incomplete, or at least 
was s0 fn 1881, An index of the Tibetan books in the 
Asiatic Museum of the Imperial Academy at St. Peters- 
burgh, including tho works it contained up to the year 
1847, was published by I. J, Schmidt and O. Boshtlingk ; 
an tppondix by Schiefner registers also the later works 
sont from Pekin.’ -A new and detailed catalogue is now 
in progress of publication, and will, no doubt, furnish 


* Bulletin ‘hist.- ~phil. de» st, Potorsb,, Vol. IV.; [X.—Concerning the 
important works so hberally presented by B. IL. Todgson, 
ago Wilson, “Buddha and Buddhism.” RB. As. Soc, 
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many intorosting facts connected with Buddhism, and 
greatly onlarge our knowlodge of Tibotan literature in 
general, Of the Tibetan books contained in the Hbrary 
sof the Asiatic Society of Bengal Cxoma de Kérés had 
begun to compile a detailed catalogue, when the under- 
taking was stopped by bis death, and has nol, I botiove, 
been continued. ‘ : 
@ The Tibetan language has become known in Kurope 
only of lato years, the claims to a detailed and scientific 
acquaintance put forward by -ourmont, Miller, -and 
Georgi boing very exaggerated, Tho first inquirer who 
placed the Tibotan Jangnage within the reach of Tnro- 
pean studonts, was Csoma de Kéris, a zealous and 
indefatigable Mungarion from Transylvania, who had 
,mado it tho principal object of bis long and laborious 
* verearches to discovor the original seats of tha Hungarians 
(in Gorman Fmen), whose native land ho expected to 
find in Asia, JIaving (hiled tn hia attompts in Wostern 
Asia, ho rotired, in 1827, for some months to the 
monastorios of Zankhar, whore he dovoted himself to tho 
study of Tibetan literature, and succoaded in nearly com- 
pleting—though he had to undergo many hardships—a 
dictionary and grammar of tho Tibetan language, which’ 
wore published (in Mnglish) at Galentta in the yoar 1882." 
Later, in 1889 and 1841, Id, Schmidt published another 


ry * . 

1 Seo some interesting remarks on his opinions, and an account of his 
doath in the Journ. of the As. Soe. of Bongal, Vol. XL, p. 808; Vol. XIV, 
p. 828, by Dv. Campbell.—There ave two tribes in the mountains who have 
preserved tho designation of “Iluns;” tho oud residing in Ciuivi Khdrsum, 
who enll themselves “Ilmin;® the other being the Limbu in Nopil and 
Sikkim, o large division of whom gocs hy tho name of the “Itungs.” Comp. 


Campbell, Journ. As. Soc. Beng, Vol 1X, p. 690, yy 
F 
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Tibetan grammar and dictionary in German, which is like- 
wise based upon original works and Tibetan-Mongolian- 
Manju dictionarics. The contents of Schmidt's dictionary 
exceed that of Csoma by about 5,000 words and torms. 
Iarther noticos on Tibetan grammar have been published by 
Schiefner in the Bulletins of the St. Petersburgh Academy, 
and more rocently by Foucaux in his Grammaire Libétaine, In 
theycar 1845 Schmidt published the translation of the lang 
Tibetan treatiso, Dsang-lun, “the wiso and the unwise,” 
togother with the original text! Foucanx next followed 
with a translation of the Ryya chher rol pa, Tn addition 
to these publications I must still allude to the numerous 
important translations by Schiefner and Wassiljow. 

Tn connexion with my inquiries about a picture of tho 
goddoss Doljang (sce p. 66), I also obtained from the Buriat 
Lama Gombojew an abstract of the Mani Kambun, an 
ancient historical work tho authorship of which is attributed 
to king Svongtsan Gampo, Schmidt had already drawn 
attontidn to the great roputation of this work among 
the Buddhists of Iligh Asia; he was not, however, so * 


fortunate (in 1829) as to procure for himself the Mani 


Kambum, which has but recontly reached St, Potersburgh. 


’ As at presont we have nothing but an abstract of the 


first chapter, by Jéhring, the interpreter of Pallas, I givo 
here Gombojow’s cursory note on the genoral contents 
of this important work, which, short though it is, will 
at’ joast* furnish an idoa concerning ono of tho most 
ancient historical books of Tibetan literature. 

1 Addilions and emendations to Schmidt's edition wore published hy 


Schiofher in 1862. 
* 6* 
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Analysis, of tho book Mani NKambun, 


The book Mant Kambum (a name also softened into 
Mani Gambum), or literally Mani bka’ "bum, “2 hnndrod 
thousand precious commandments,” contains in twolve 
chapters a most detailed account of tho numerous logend- 
ary tales respecting Padmapini’s morits as the propa- 
gator of Buddhism in Tibot, and a statemont of the 
origin and application of the sacred formula, “Om mani 
padine hum.” Some historical ovonts aro further addod 
with roforenco to Srongtsan Gampo (who lived from 617 
to 698 An.) and his wives, ay also a gonoral explanation 
of the leading doctrines of Buddhism. 

Chapter I. bogins with a deseriptiqn of the wonderful 
region Sukhayati (Tib, Dovachan),’ whore Amitabha (Tib. 
Odpagmed) sits onthroned, and wheroin those aro vecoivod, 
who have merited the most porfect blisslulness of oxistonce, 

Once upon a timo Amitibha, aftor giving himself up 
to earnost meditation, caused a rod* ray of light to issuc 
from his right eye, which brought Padmapani Bodhisattva 
into existenco; while from his left eyo burst forth a bluo 
ray of light, which becoming incarnate in tho virgins 
Dolma (in Sanskrit Tara, tho two wivos of king Srongtsan), 
had powor to enlighten tho minds of living boings. 
Amitibha then blessed Padmapiini Bodhisattva by laying 
his hands upon him, whon, by virtue of this bonodiction, 
ho brought forth tho prayer “Om mani padmo hum,” 
Padmapini morcover made a solomn vow to rescue all 


' Seo tho following Chnptor. 
In Pallas! translation, p. 896, this vay 18 of a white colour. 
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living beings from existcuce, and to doliver all the 
wretchor souls in hell from their pains; and, in token of 
his sincerity, he added the wish, that his head should split 
into a thousand pieces, did he not succeed. To fulfl 
his vow, he gave himself up to carnost meditation, 
and after remaining absorbed in contemplation for some 
time, he proceeded, full of wisdom, to look into the 
variou» divisions of holl, expecting that its former in- 
habitants had ascended by virtue of his meditations to 
the higher classcs of beings which indecd had ‘taken 
place. But who can describe his amazemont on seeing 
the compartments of hell again as full as aver, tho places 
of the outgoing tenants being supplied by an equal number 
of new-comors, This sight, so dreadful and ovorpower- 
ing, proved too much for tho unfortunate Bodhisattva, 
who considorod the causo of this apparont failure to lie 
in tho woaknoss of his moditations, lis head instantly 
split into a thousand pivces, he faintod, and fell heavily to 
tho ground. Amitabha, deeply movod by the pains of 
his unfortunato son, hastoned to his assistance. He formed 
tho thousand piecos into tun heads, and assured him, 
for his consolation, as soon as he had recovered his 
senses, that the time had not yet arrived to deliver all 
beings, but that his wish should yet be accomplished. 
From this moment Padmapaini redoubled his praisewor- 
thy oxortions.* 


‘This logond is somewhat diffently givon im the Mongolian work 
Nom Gharcho: Todorchoi ‘olli, translated by Schundt, “oischungen,” 
pp. 202-206, Padmapini had vowed not to relinn {to Sukhavati until all 
hoings, and the Tibelins in paticular, should be brought tough lum te 
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Thon succeeds x history of the creation of the uni- 
vorso and of the animal beings; the twelve acts, the 
Dzadpa Cagnyi, of Salkyamuni avo emunorated,’ and an 
account of the orection of the palaco on the top of the 
mountain Potala is given, followed by a sketch of the 
propagation of Buddhism from its hegimning till the - 
death of Srongtsan Gampo. 

Chupter II. gives instructions concerning the prayers 
to be addressed to Padmapani, and enmmorates the im- 
mense advantages offered by tho frequont porasal, and 
vecital of tho prayer “Om muni padme bum.” A. dlincourse 
on “yoidness” forms tho conclusion. 

Chapter ILI. gives tho meaning of the prayer “Om 
mani patine hun.” Remarks aro also made upon the 
different representations of Padmapani; it is wlso ux 
plained why he is sometimes represented with thiros 
faces and eight hunds, mwain with olghteen tacos and 


salvation; but when he saw that but tho hundredth part of the ‘Wihetans 
had entered tho paths of salvation, the longing to return to Sukhwvedi, cane 
upon him; and 1b wag in oonsdqnance of this desho that his hond clove 
into ten pieces (not inlo a thousand pieces 0s tho Mani Kenbum hag it) 
and his body was divided into a thousnnd piccos; Amititbhn aftorwards 
vopaired tho corporeal damages. 

1 The Tibetan biographics of Siikyamuni dro divkled into twolvo chapters, 
taken from hig twelve acts, whieh are as followa: “1, Ilo descondad fiom 
among tho Gods; 2 ho ontered mto the womb; 8 he was born; 4, he 
displayed oll kinds of avis; 6. ho was mmricd, or anjoyédd tho plonsures of 
the conjugal state; 6. ho left his house and took tho religious charactor; 
7. he performed ponances; 8, he oyersame tho devil, or god of ploaguves, 
9. he arrived at suprome perfootion, or became Buddha; 10, ho turned the 
wheel of the Inw, or published Ins: doctrine; 11. he was deliyerad fom pan, 
or dicd; 12 ins iemnins wore deposited (inn Chorten)’ Csoma, “Notices on 
the lifo of Shakya.” A,R Vol. XX. p. 285. Compmo also Schmidt, © Seeman 
Ssotgon,” p, 312. Schiofnor, “ib, Lebensbeschroibung Sukyamuni’s.? Mdmotics 
des say. Shang, Vol. VI, p 282. 


ote 
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eight hands, and occasionally even with 1,000 faces and 
as many hands and fect. Next is related the manner 
in which Srongtsan Gampo became acquainted with the 
tenets of Buddhism; in conclusion, some particular factg 
are given respecting the general propagation of Buddhism 
in Tibet and the mission of Thumi Sambhota to India, 

Chapters IV. to VIX. ave full of information respect- 
ing the qualities of Samsira, and the ethics and religious 
ordinances of Buddhism. The illiterate state of the Ti- 
botans is lamented; and then follows a short biography 
of Padmapaini Bodhisattva during his existence as King 
Srongtsan Gampo. 

A. discourse is reported, in which thiy King enun- 
cintes, in reply to a question respecting tho faculties of 
the mind, that happiness and salvation depend upon 
& man’s own onorgy and conduct, and if onv wish to 
broak the fetters of Samsiiva he can offect this by 
yeciting the prayer “Om mani padme hum,” the power 
of which is irresistible. Srongtsan takes upon himself to 
intorpret this prayor: ho teaches it to his parents and 
wives, and explains the duties to bo observed by those 
who bolieve in the truth of tho doctrinos revealed by the 
Buddha. These oxplanations are calculated for practical 
uso,’ and relate to such topics ab ignorance, sins, virtues, 
and their influence. 

Chapters IX. and X. recount tho logonds which are 
intimately connectod with Buddhist doctrines. 

Chapter XI. treats of the éffd of Srongtsan’s life. 


1 Concorning the number of prescriptions Lo be obsciyed and dogmas to 
be bolioved in by the lower classes see p. LOS~ 7. 
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Chapter XII. speaks of the translation of the Sanskrit 
books into TMbetan, as also of Thumi Sambhote’s mission 
to India, and of the alphabet he had .formed from the 
Devanigari. 

The Mani Kambum has boon translated into Mon- 
golian and into Dsungarian. Tho Intter version was 


* executed, at the command of Dalai Khan, in tho soven- 


toonth century, by a Dsungarian Lama who had resided 
for sevoral years in Lhéysa, and was distinguished, on 
account of his translation, by tho honourablo titlo of 
Pandit, 


The Dhyani Bodhisattva Padmapani, or Avalikités- 
vara, who is the subject of this work, is, of all the gods, 
the one most frequontly implored, on account of lis 
being the representative of Salkyamuni und the guardian 
and propagator of his faith until the appearanco of the 
future Buddha Maitroya, as well as on axecowt of lis 
particular protection of Tibet, 

In order to show the Tibotuns tho path to ulti- 
mato happinoss, ho has boon pleasod, thoy say, to manifost 
himself, from age to age, in hwnan shapo. ‘hoy beliova 
that his descont and incarnation in the Dalai Lama 
takes place by tho omission of w beam of light, and 
that ho shall bo finally born as most porfect Buddha 
in Tibet, instead of in India, whore his prodecossors hadl. 
appeared, 

Padmapini has in the sacred books a great many 
of names, and is represented undor various figures, 
Most froquently he is addressed by the name of Chon- 
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resi, or moro fully Chenresi vanchug, “tho powerful, 
looking with the cyes,” in Sanskrit Avalokitésvara. 
To this namo, as well as to that of Phagpa Chenresi, 
in Sanskrit Aryivaldkita, or Chugchig zhal, “cleven~ 
faced,” correspond tho xepresentations of him with 
eleven faces and cight hands. Tho eleven faces form 
a pyramid, and are ranged in four rows. Jlach series of 
heads has a particular complexion; the three facos which 
base upon tho neck are white, the three following yellow, 
the next threo ved, the tenth is blue and the eloyenth 
(the face of Amit&bha) is red, Such is the arrangement 
in all tho Tibotan and Mongolian images I had occasion 
to examine; but in the Japanese images presented in 
the Nippon Pantheon the cleven faces are much smaller, 
and are arranged similar to a crown; its contre is 
formed by two entire figures: the lower ene is sitting, 
the other is standing abovo it; and ten smaller heads 
aro combizied ‘with. these two figurds in a kind of 
radial arrangment; six aro vesting immediatoly on the 
forchoad, the four other, form the second row above 
them. 

Like Chagtong Khorlo, “tho thousand-handed cirele,” 
or as Thugje chenpo chugchig zhal, “the gront pitier with 
eleven faces,” he has likowiso eloven faces, but the number 
of his hands amounts to a thousand. As Chag zhipa, 
“four-—ermod,” ho is represented with one head and four 
arms; two are folded, the third holds a lotus-flowor, 
the fourth a rosary or a snato. As Chokna padma 
karpo (iu Sangkrit Padmapini), “holding in tho hand 
va white lotus,” he has two arms, one of which supports 
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a lotus, Mo is called Chantong, “with » thousand oyes,” 
on account of having “tho oye of wisdom” upon each 
palm of his thousand hands, The name digton Gonpo 
{in Sanskrit Lokapati, or Lokanitha), “lord of the 
world, protector, saviour,” is an allusion to bis causing 
deliverance from sins and protecting against all kinds 


of evil. 


CHAPTER IX, 
VIEWS ON METEMPSYCILOSIS, 


Re-piavise—Muans ov DenivinanoL 1rom Re-puoi—Souxmayan, in, Avon. 
or tHE Buissnp, 


Re-bivths, 


Wuuw treating the developemont of Buddhism, I had 
repeated occasion to allude to metompsychosis, or the 
migration of the souls of animatod beings, as one of the 
established laws of Buddhism, according to which man’s 
soul inigrates ay long as the canses of 1e-birth have.not 
beon taken away from it, ‘The forms under which hay 
living being may be re-born, are sixfold :—~ a, 

1, Tho highost class are the Lha, “spirits, Iughost 

beings, gods,” Sunskr. Dova; thoy rank next to 
the Buddhas, and inhabit the six celestial regions 
(Sanskr, Devaldkes), Two of those regions belong to 
tho earth; but the four others, which are considered 
ay superior mansions, lie in the atmoxphore, far 
beyond the carth, 
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2. Tho second class in formed by mon, called Mi. 

3. The third class ave tho Lhamayin, “the evil spirits” 
literally, not e god (in Sanskrit Asuray), Thoy ave 
‘tho advorsarios of tho Devas, and the most powerful 
of tho ovil spirits; thoy dwoll in tho regions below 
the mountain Morn (Tib. Lhungpo): 

4, The fourth class are the brutes (beasts), Dudo, 
or Jolsong, 

5, Tho filth class is formod by tho Yidags, imaginary 
monstors representing the state of a wretched 
being (Sanskrit, Prita), hoy do not vecoive food 
or wator, though groatly in want of both. Ac- 
cordingly they over remain in a stato of oxtromo 
hunger afid thirst; thoiy mouth has tho sizo of 
a noedle’s oyo, but thoir bodies aro twelvo milos 

~ in height. 

§ Tho sixth and lowost class of beings is composed 
of the wrolchod inhabitants of tho hell, Myalba 
(Sanskrit Navaka), a placo of dreadful punishmont 
for the wicked, who avo tormonted thore most 
eruelly, 

“Of tho six classes, thoso of gods and mon aro styled 
the good grades, the four others boing callod tho bad 
conditions. ' 


' Respecting thoso six orders of soutiont oxistence suo Burnoul, “Lolas 
do Ja Bonno Loi,” p, 809; Pallas “Mongol. Valkerachaften,” Vol. IL, p. 065 
Schmidt, “Ucbor dio diilic Welt dor Buddhisten,” Mém, do PAgad. des seiences, 
Vol. IE, pp. 21-30. The Mongolian nuthorities pliee tho Lhamnyin bolore 
man, degrading thas latiey to the third claws; but the works consulted by 
Burnouf, Rémusut, Mardy, &ey classily them in the order givon in our boxt. 
In many sacred books, however, only flyo class aro onumerated, the 
Singhalesv, for inalanee, omitting the class of Asuras, Hardy's Manuals 
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Tho class in which any animated being,is to be re- 
born depends upon the actions, or works, “Jas,” which 
he has porformed, cither in tho present life, ov ih a 
previous oxistenco; they are tho destiny (in Tibetan Kalba) 
of tho Buddhists, good works involving re-birth in one 
of tho superior classes, evil conduct in the bad states 
of existonce, The valuation of the works, viz. the deter- 
mination of the moment in which the presont existence 
has to end, and of the class in which man has to bo 
reborn, is tho particular business of Shinje, “the Lord 
of the doad,” also called Choigyal (in Sanskrit Dharma 
vija), “tho king of the law.” Shinje possesses a wondor- 
ful mirror, which shows him all the good and bad actions 
of men; with a balanco he woighs both the good and 
ho bad, and, if in this mannor ho’ finds that the present 
oxistonco of an individual has to coase, he ordors one of 
his sorvanis, who are also styled Shinjos, to seize tho 
soul and bring it bofore him, in order, that its future 
may bo announced. It not unfrequontly happens, that 
the mossenger seizes a wrong soul by mistake, or in 
some instances by design, boing bought off by offerings. 
Tho Lord of death, after revealing by his mirror that 
tho sovl brought before him is the wrong one, then 
dismissoy it, and threatens his servant with severe punish- 
ment in the event of tho mistake proving an intentional 
one, At the same time, he orders another servant, to 
bring him tho right soul, which, pending the discovery, 


‘ 
p. 87; Burnouf, p. 877. For the description and divisions of hell seo Foo 
koue ki, Engl. ‘rans, p. 188; [nrdy’s Manual, pp. 2, 27; Pallas, Vol. II, 
% 

p. 68. 
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has romaine undisturhad in the body, ITonee it appears 
that the lifo ofa boing can be longhtonod by propitiating 
the’ servant of the Lord of doath.' 


Moans of deliverance from ro-birth. 


Re-birth is to bo regarded in the light of an ox- 
piation of sins. The pains io bo onduved through 
being subjected to migration are, however, considored 
so torviblo, that the Buddhist faith has offeroud its vo- 
_ tarios the means of atoning, oven during thoir lHfotimo, 
for a portion at least of the ovil thoy havo committed, 
Emancipation may bo obtained by subduing evil desires, 
by tho assiduous practise of virtues, of Dhiranis, and 
Tantvas, and by confession, Alveady in the carly history 
of Buddhism wo find confession of sins onjoined by 
authority. Thus tho navicos had to povform this rite 
bofore thoy woro received into the congrogation of the 
faithful; the predominant charactor of public worship, also, 
whon performed according 1o the proseriptions ol the 
book Pratimokeha, is decidedly that of a solemn con- 
fession (Poshadha) before tho assombly of priosts, This 
renewal of priestly vows was, in fact, tho original purport 


1 Shinjo answers to tho god Yama of the Indus, shout whom compare - 
Coloman, “Mythology of the Hindus,” p, 112. Tho Mongoliane call him Evlik 
Khan, or Yumantika; Palins, “Mongol. Volker.” Vol, 11, pp. 05, 61. “Voyages,” 
Vol. I, p. 583, Pallas was told that tha good and bad actions aro recorded 
by two spirits, the one favourable, the other illnatnred. Thaso, by order 
of Shinjo, bring the soul before him and mark the numbor of ile goad aud 
had actions by while and black pebblos, a proceoding which Shinjo controls 
by the hook Healtan Tooli, in which the deeda of overy individual ave 
“registered. 


> 
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of confession; the dogma. that it confors entire absolution 
from sins (“from tho root, tsava nas”) was established 
by the Mahayana schools, ‘ 

Up to tho prosont day this is also the character of 
confession amonpxt the Tibetan Buddhists, who consider 
it of the greatest inflnonce for a happy motempsychosis 
and the attainmont of Nirvana. The confession (in Ti- 
betan Sobyong) always includes an open repentence of 
the sins and tho promise to commit no more, Also 
the solicitation of the gods is indispensable, but various 
are the mores which may accompany the avowal and 
the prayors addrossed to tho deities for abolishment of 
one’s sins, As the most easy may be named the use 
of the water which has been consecrated by the Lamas 
in tho divine coremony Tuisol, “ontreaties for ablution;” 
but also tho abstinence from food and the tiresome 
reciting of prayers may bo combined with’ it, a kind of 
confession which boars the name of Nyungne, “to con- 
tinuo abstinence”? Stch painful modes of -gotting rid 
of sins aro, however, not greatly in favour, and tho less 
as a simplo addross to the gods is considered to ho 
almost oqually efficacious. 

Tho gods who have tho faculty of delivoring 
from sins, aro for the groater part imaginary Buddhas 


1 Soo Burnouf, “Introduction,” p, 299. Csoma, “Analysis,” As, Res, 
Vol XX, p. 68, Wassiljow, “Der Buddhismus,” pp. 92, 100, 201. Prati- 
moksha is « Manual containing the Inws of the Buddhist priesthood, A 
translation by the Rov. Gogerly appeared in the “Ceylon Friend,” 1839; 
an analysis is to be found in Csoma, |. ¢, with whom compare Burnouts 
“Tatroduction,” p. 800. Hardy gives numerous extiacts from its procopts. 

2 'Khrug, “to be thoroughly washed;” gaol, “prayer, oulreaty;” snung, 
“ta veiuco (in food);” gnas, “to continue.” Mor details I vefer to Chapter XV. 
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who ave considera to have preceded Sakyamuni; others 
aro the holy spirits equal in powor to the Buddhas, such 
as the ITérukas, Samvaray, &e, From all thoso deitios 
-thirty-five Buddhas are considered the moxt offectual 
in taking away sins, and to thom accordingly tho prayors 
of tho contrite aro most froquently addrossel, These 
Buddhas are stylod Tungshakchi sangyo songa,’ “tho 
thirty-five Buddhas of confession.” Alvoady in the two 
highly cstoomed Mahiyina compilations, tho Ratnakiita 
and Mahisamaya, tho adoration of thoso Buddhas is 
strongly recommended;? and beautiful coloured imagos 
of them adorn the interior of numerous monastorios, 
whore they tako their places by tho sido of tho most 
celebrated Tudian and Tibotan priests and gods. Prayers 
to thesc Buddhas are also included in almost evory 'Ti- 
betan liturgy, or compilation of tho daily prayers, such 
as the Rabsal, “principal clearness,” and Zundui, “colloction 
of charms,” Tho numbor of tho Buddhas implored has 
not been, howover, limited to thirty-five; in one of 
theso petitionary addressos, tho translation of which is 
the object of Chapter X1, T found their number to bo 
fifty-ono; also to tho Buriats Tibetan treatises of this 
kind are known in which more than tho original numbor 
of thirty-five Buddhas occurs. 

One of those Buddhas is also Sikyamuni; he is callod 
in the address just mentioned by his Tibotan name, 
Shakya Thub-pa, and is tho twonty-sovonth of tho list; it 


1 Ltung-bshags, “confession of sing;” Iryi (cht) ~~ tho gonitive enso; 
so-Inga “thirty-five.” 
* Wassiljay, “Dor Buddhismns,” pp, 170, 186. 
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is said that “if a man once utter this name he shall be 
purified from all sins committed in antorior existonces.” 
Tn sacred imagos ropresenting tho Buddhas of confession 
his figure is regularly the contral and the most prominent» 
one, the other thirty-four Buddhas being smaller and 
ranged above his head.. In a picture which had been 
hung up in the temple of Gyungul, in Gnér1 Khérsum, 
the images of various sacred persons are added to those 
thirty-five Buddhas. Amongst the additional figures the 
persons in the clorical garb of the ancient Indian priests 
are tho sixtoen Netan (Sanskrit Staviriis), who are said 
in the sacred books to havo visited Ceylon, Kashmir, and 
the southern foot of the Kailasa or Trans Sétle} range 
alreddy shortly after the first convocation of the Bikshus, 
held immediately after Sakyamuni’s death, and to havo 
spread in these countrios Buddhist thoorios.* Six othor 
priests it Tibotan lamaic dress havo ‘each some words 
writton beneath them, viz, Jo 'Tsonkhapa; Pralku thongva - 
dondon; Khetup sangyo; Jampaijang Ihai thama shesrab 
od; Khetub chakdor gyatso; Grubchen tsulkhrim gyatso, 
Tsonkhape, the famous Lama, who was born 1355 a.n., 
is honoured, by the title of reverence, sje; Thongva 
dondon (prulku, the word precoding his namo, means 
incarnation) was born in 1414; Khetup sangyo,is pro- 
bably the Khetup pal-gyi senge of Osoma (born 15365); 


« ) Soo their ‘Tibetan names in A. Schiefnor'’s “Tibetanische Lebonshe- 
nchreibung Sikyamuni’s,” Note 48. Csoma, As. Res, Vol. XX, p. 489, has 
for several of them other names, Tho Netans anjoy gieat reputation amongst 
the Tibetans, who have recited on varions occamona a hymn 1m their honour, 
entitled Netan ohudrugi todpa “prmac of the erxteen Notan.” The bray 
of the St Petersburgh university has a copy of it 


7 
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Tsrlkhrim gyatso (grubehon — very porfect) is probably the 
tenth Dalai Lama, who rulod trom 1817—-3§;! concerning 
the other two Lamas T know no purticulars. 

- An additional fAguve in Chinose dress has the words 
Genyen darma written at his foot; Gonyen (Sanskrit 
Upisaka) denotes him to bo an adherent to tho Budchist 
faith, Darma is most probably his propor namo, 1To carries 
a baskot filled with the shcots of a religious book, pro- 
bably the Prajna Pairamiti; this very anciont mode of 
using a basket-caso for tho palm-leavos, which in former 
timos served as paper, is said to bo actually stil in uso 
in Mbot, the single volumes of largov works being put 
together into a common baskot. Beneath the tlwone is 
represonted tho goddess Lhamo (Sanskr, Kiladovi), with 
her attendants; Tsopagmod (Sauskr, Amitiyns), the gad 
of-longovity; and the five great kings (in Tihotan Ku 


nga gyalpo).* : 


Sukhavati, the wbods of the blassed 


Complete deliverance from oxistonce, ov from the 
world in its most general meaning, is comprised undor + 
tho name of Nirvina (Tib, Nyangan las daspa, by con- « 
traction Nyangdas).? ‘Cho essence of Nirviina is not cloatly 
pointed out in tho sacred books; and this, indeod, ig : 


1 See (soma, “(rammar,? pp. 181 seq. 4 
* About Ihamo seo p. 112; concerning Tsepagmad ace p, 129; about tha 
five gicat Kings sea Chapter XIII. ‘ . 


* Respecting the difference between the gomtine tea of Nirvana, aud 
the Tibetan opinion, seo Koppon, “Die Religion dea Buddha,” Vob 1, 
p 307. 
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not possible in a philosophical system in which negation 
of reality is the fundamental principle;! and the sacred 
Buddhist books also declare at every occasion that it is 
impossible positively to define tho attributes and properties” 
of Nirvana, * 

The secondary kind of happiness, to which the Buddha 
has likewise revealed the path,? is the enjoyment of 
Sukhavati, the abode of the blessed, into which ascend 
those who have accumulated much merit by the practise 
of virtues, Already the entering into Sukhavati involves 
the deliverance from metemphsychosis, but not from ab- 
solute existence, nor is the perfection of the Buddhas 
yot attained. 

In general, the Tibetans of the present day do not 
properly distinguish botweon Nirvana and Sukhavati, 
their highest idoal being attainod by liberation from 
rebirth and the reception into Sukhavati, My brothers 
who have had froquent opportunity of consulting Tibetan 
Lamas, learned that particular stress is now laid upon 
the complete emancipation from metempsychosis, It is 
believed, that then they havo no feeling whatever about 
their existenco; a Lama once compared them to a 
healthy man, who, though provided with a stomach, 
lungs, a liver &c., experiencos no fooling of their presence. 
How greatly frecdom from metenzpsychosis is prized, 
appears from a conversation, which Hermarih onco held 
“with ao ama of Bhutén. This man who had been at 
Lhés8a during the rosidence thore of the Fronch jnission- 

' Seo p. 88. 


2 Compare p. 42. 
via I 
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avies, Tlic and Gabet, had secon some coloured litho- 
graphs ropresonting our Saviour Josus Christ, and various 
episodes of Biblo history. ‘The Tama alleged against the 
‘ereed of these missionaries, that it docs not afford final 
emancipation. According to the princijlos of their re- 
ligion, he said, tho pious are rewarded with a ro-birth 
among the sorvants of tho supreme God, whon they are 
obliged to pass an elornity in reciting hymns, psalms, 
and prayers, in his glory and honour, Such boings, he 
argned, are consequently not yet freed from metomp- 
sychosis; for who can assert, thal, in tho event of their 
relaxing in the duty assigned them, thoy shall not be 
expelled from the world whovo God rosides, and in 
punishment be re-born in tho habitation of tho wretched. * 
Buddhist doctrines, the Lama concluded, ave cortainly 
preferable to this theory: they do not allow a man to 
be deprived of tho fruits of the good works performed 
during lifo; and if onco arrived at final perfection, ho 
is never again, under any circumstances, subjected to 
motompsychosis, although, at the samo timg, if desiring 
to bonefit animated beings, he is at liberty to ro-assumo 
the human form, whenever it plensos him, without 
being obliged to rotain it or to suffer from any of its 
disadvantages. 

The happy region Sukhavati, whevo thrones Amitibha, 
Hes toward§ the west? In Sanskrit ii is called Sukha- 


Tn the prmts seen by the Lama angols were doubtloas depicted goaring 
am the air and hovering round the chiof figures of the picture, Io must 
have also henrd of the expulsion of the bad angols from hoaven, 

* Genuine Buddhism rejects tho iden of a partioniny locality boing ap 
propriated to Nirvina, In the remarkable treatias ontitled Milinda prasna, 

! 


’ 
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vali, “abounding in pleasures;” in Tibetan Devachan, 
“the happy;” the Chineses designate it Ngyan-lo, “pleas- 
ure;” Kio-lo “the groatest pleasure,” Tsing-tu “pure or 
glorious Jand;” and in sacred treatises it is denominated “the 
pure rogion, a kind of prosperity.” We find an account 
of this glorious vogion of Amitabha in many religious 
books.' Sulkhavuti is declared to be a large lake, the 
surface of which is covered with lotus-flowers (Padmas), 
ved and white, with perfumes of rare odour. These 
flowers form tho couches for pious men, whoso virtues 
wero the canso of their growth, while yet sojourners 
upon carth, Such men, after boing purified from their 
sins, soar up into their lotus-flowers, The inhabitants 
of this paradiso aro moved to earnest devotion by the 
beatiful song of paraciviacal birds, and receive food and 
clothes for the mere wishing, without any exertion °on 


tvansluted by Hardy in Ins works on Buddhism, tho priest Nagasena (Naga juna), 
in said to have roplied to thé King Milinda of Sangala (who 1yled about 140 3,0, ; 
soa. A. Webor, Indische Studien, Vol, IIL.,’p. 121), in enawer to his mquiries about 
tho nature, essence, and locality of Nurviina: “Nirviine is wherever the precepts 
can be observed; and there may be the observance in Yawana, China, Muata, 
Alasanda, Nikumba, Kisi, Késala, Kasmiva, Ghandhiva, the summit of Mahi 
Méru, or the Brahma-lokas; it may be anywhere; just as he who hag two 
eyes can see tho sky from any or all of these places; or as any of these 
places may havo an eastern side,” Mastern Monachism, p, 300. 

1 Somo descriptions of Uhis rogion were translated from the Mongolian and 
Chinego into Muropean Ianguages by Pallas, “Mbngol. Volker,” Vol. IL. p. 68 (his 
description, however, seams not to have been correctly be rendered from the 
original text, seo Schott); Schmidt, “Geschichte Ssanang Ssetsens,” p, 823 
(rom tho Bodhimoi); Kowalowsky in his “Mongolian Chrestomathy” (in 
Russian), Vol IL, p. 819. Schott, “Dor Buddhaismus in Hochasien,” pp. 50-9. 
Compare also the analysis of the Sukhavatt vyiha in Burnouf’s “Intio- 
duction,” p. 99, and in Csoma’s paper, As. Res, Vol. XX, p. 439, Among 

,othor ‘Libetan books containing a description of it, aro the Mani Kambum 
and tho Odpagmed kyi shing kod, “construction of Aimtibhe’s Ind.” ‘Tho 
Nbravy of St. Poterabmgh has a copy of it in a Mongolian translation, 
entitled. Abida ih oronu deokiyal, a 
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thar part. Thoy have not yot reaghod tho ostate of a 
Buddha, bot have entered the direct path which loads 
to it; they are ondowed with the faculty of ussummng 
-human forms and dosconding upon curth; although whon 
doing »0, thoy aro not subjected to a ropotition of births, 
but rise again to the region thoy have loft. Ro-birth into 
a Padmaflower of this paradisy is obtained by invocations 
of the Buddhas, and more particularly of Aimititbha; o 
form. of devotion, according lo the Tsing tu nen, trans. 
lated by Schott, involving greater morit, than that of 
offerings and mortifications. 


stoma 


CHAPTER X, 


DETAILS CHARACTERISTIC OF THE RELIGION 
OF THE PEOPLE. 


Amounz ov nustotous Kyowntpar—Gops, Gini ann Marionane Spirits. 
Tho spirits Lhamayin and Dudpos. The legends about Lhamo, Tsangpn, 
and Chakdor.—Prayens, 


eae ahaabirene! é 


Amount of religious knowledge. 


Iv is evidont that a religion containing so much of 
philosophical speculation and divided into many various 
systems, schools and socts, cannot be known in its full 
extent by the Jowor classos forming the bulk of the 
population, but only by those of a certain degree of 
education, Csoma, who paid great attontion during 
his personal intercourse to the general amount of 
religious knowledge amongst the various classes, gives 
the following details in his “Noticos:”* 

“The systems Vaibhishika, Sautrantika, Yogichirya, 
and Madhyamika, are woll known to many of the learned 


1 Journ, Ag. Soe, Beng, Vol VI, p. 115. 
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in Tibet; but there aro, on the other hand, many who 
are acquainted with thoir names only, The works ox- 
planatory of tho Yogichirya and Madhyamika thoories 
can bo wundorstood only by tho learned, because they deal 
with too many abstract torms and minuto distinctions, 
while the generality of tho religions persons (or tha 
clorgy) prefer reading Tantrika works, and of tho Kanjur, 
the Dulva (or discipline), and somo tracts of the Do (or 
Siitra) class.” Ho adds, that tho Tibetans are tolerably 
familiar with the dogma of tho “throo vohiclos” (Tb. 
Thogpasum, Sanskr. Triyiina).* This dogma, which has 
boen taken from tho Mahiyana schools, is oxplainod in 
detail in the Tibetan compondiums entitled Lamrim, or 
the gradual way to perfection, of which the most celo- 
brated was writton by Tsonkhapa. Tho argumentations 
of these books aro taken from the consideration, that 
the dogmas of the Buddha. aro intonded alike for tho 
lowest, the mean or middle, and tho highest cxpacitios; 
as thoy contain low, or vulgar, middle, and high prin- 
ciples; thus, from tho knowledge of vach of thoso classes 
a particular dogreo of perfection is deducible. They then 
describe what a man must believe according to his ca- 
pacities, in the following terms: 

1, “Men of vulgar capacitios must believe, that thero 
iy & God, that there is a futuro life, and that 
they shall earn the fruits of their works in this, 
thoir worldly life. 

2. Those that aro in a middle dogrov of intollectual 

_and moral cxpacity, besides admitting the former 
1 Compare p, 22, * 
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positions, must know, that evory compound thing 
is perishable, that there is no reality in, things; 
that covery imporfection is pam, and that deliv- 
eranco from pain, or bodily existence, is finah 
happiness or beatitude. ; 
"3, Those of the highest capacities must Imow, in 
addition to the above enumorated dogmas, that 
from the body, or last object, to the supreme 
soul, nothing is existent by itself; neither can it 
be said that it will continue always or ceaso ab- 
solutely, but that every thing exists by a dopend- 
ent, or causal connexion (or concatenation). 
5. With rospect to practice, those of vulgar capacity 
aro ‘content with tho exerciso of the ten virtuos, 
Thoso of a middle degree, besides fulfilling the 
ton virtues, ondeavowr to excel in morality, mgdi- 
dation, and ingonuity, or wisdom. Those of tho 
highest capacities; besides the former virtues, will 
perfoctly exercise the six transcondental vivtuos,” 
Also with referenco to tho swmmun bonwm of beat- 
itude or perfection, threo degroos are distinguished. Some 
are alvoady content with a happy transmigration, and 
limit thoir wishes to be ro-born as gods, men or 
Asmas. Others hope to’ bo rowarded by a vo-birth in 
Sukhavati, and to bo delivered from pain and bodily 
oxistencoe, A third class wishes not only to attain 
Nirvana for themselves, but also to show others the 
paths leading to ié in a future period as most perfect 
Buddhas, ' 
Such a powor, however, can only be gained by those 


. 
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who entor tho priesthood, or, as tho Lamas say, who 
take the vows, Dom, There are many logonds illustrat. 
ing tho merits to be aequived by centering tho religious 
order and inculeating tho nocessity ol doing s0.! The 
uloa at last grow into an undisputable dogma, that 
laymon cannot gain the Bodhi in their presont oxistonce, 
but only in a future slate; their actual religious occu- 
pations will secero tho roward of re-bivth in a happy 
vontition, or in Amitabh colestial region, but, with 
yespoct to the supremo rank of a Buddha, thoir ettompts 
ave nothing but preparations, 

Clear and intolligiblo as those principles are, thoy 
have been found nevertheless, too Ioarnod for tho lay 
followers of Buddhism; and for a more genoral diffusion, 
a code of cight spocific duticn was drawn wp, fornting a 
practical summary of tho laws of tho Baddlish faith, 
Tho contonts of tho popular code aro given in Crome’s 
paper as follows: 

1, Vo tako rofugo only with Buddha, 

2, To form in one’s mind tho resolution to strive to 
attain tho highost degreo of porfection, in order 
to be unitod with tho supreme intelligence, 

3. To prostrate ono’ssalf bofore the image of Buddha; 
to adore hiin, ; 

4. To bring offerings bofore him, such as avo plons- 
ing to any of tho six sonses: a», lights, fowors, 
garlands, inconses, porfamos; all Ikinds of ediblo 
and trinkable things (whothor raw, ov propared); 

' Seo p. 27, 38-1 cite nv an example Schinull, “Danngdan, dew Weise 
und der Thor,” p 10s 
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stutts, cloths, &. for garments and hanging 
ornemonts. 

5. To make music, sing hynms, and utter the praises 
of Buddha, respecting his person, doctrine, love 
or mercy, perfection» or attributes; and his acts, 
or performances, for the benefit of all animal 
beings, 

G, To confess one’s sms with contmte heart; to ask 

Jorgivenoss for them and to resolve smeerely not 

to comnut the luke hercafter 

‘Yo vejoico in tho moral morits of all ammal beings, 

and to wish that thoy may thereby obtain final 

emancipation or beatitude, 

& ‘Tio pray and entreat all the Buddhas that ao 
now im the world to turn tho wheel ‘of religion 
(or to teach their doctrines), and not to leave 
the world too soon, but to remain here for many 
agus, or Kalpas. 


ai 


Gods, genti, aud malignant spirits. 


The ‘Libetan Buddhists believe well-being and imis- 
Jortune alike to depond upon the action of gods, 
gon, and malignant spirits! The gods ave considered 
to exist in largo numbers; they derive thew divine 
nature {vom having received a particle of the supreme 
intelligence, which possesses such power and is of such 


\ Many matancos of Uns boliol, common to all the Buddlust races of 
Asia (bulmidt, “Forschungen,’ p. 137, “Ssanang daotson,” p. 352, Marsden, 
“The travels of Marco Polo,” pp £59, 168), will be found am the wasters on 
Tibet. 
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illimitablo oxtont as to allow of a division amongst any 
number of beings. All gods avo, therefore, ombodiments 
and multiplications of one and tho samo supremo wisdom, 
cxeated for tho purpose of choosing the most suitable 
way for the salvation of mankind from Samsixa (the 
world). In the face of all these gods, tho Lamas 
emphatically maintain monotheism to be tho real 
charactor of Buddhism. 

Tn Tibetan the collective name for deity (god and 
gonius) is Lha, an appellative similar to ils Sanékrit 
equivalent Deva, meaning a god, a divinity. ‘The deities 
have cach their particular names, by which they are 
worshipped, as also their definite spheres, beyond which 
they cannot exorcise any power, but within which they 
cannot be influenced by another god. ‘hoy materially 
assist man in his undertakings, and remove the dangors 
with which they may be threatened from natural phenom 
ena—acts in which thoy lvcl great delight und pleasure 
and which thoy porform in a atato of calmnoss, Zhiva. 
There exist male as woll as fomale doitios, tho latter 
being either tho wivos of male deities, doriving from 
the husband the same power of which de is the pos- 
gessor, or thoy are ondowed with spocial faculties of 
their own, Of this kind are the Samvaras (in Tibotan 
Dechog), and the Horulas, female gonii equal in power 
to the Buddhas, whoso images occur in nmmorons religions 
pictures. ? 


1 Sohmidt, in Mém, de PAcad. do Pelersb, Vol. 1, p. 110 

* Csoma in his Annlysia, As, Rea, Vol. XX., p. 489, considers these divine 
Loings as twa goda or demons, and, in an other passage, p. 401, he oalle tho 
Uéruka o deified unit of the charactor of Siva, and the Samyura a Dukdni, Lo 
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The malignant spirits are designated by namos ex- 
pressive of their hostility towards man, as Da, “enemy,” 
Geg, “devil;” the most dreaded are tho Lhamayin and 
the Dudpos. : 

To the Lhamayin, amongst which also man may 
bo re-born (sec p. 92), the Yakshas, the Nagas, tho 
Rakshasas; and many other groups of illnatured spirits 
aro subjocted; their -particular adversaries are the four 
Maharajas (Tib. Gyalchen zhi), who dwell upon the fourth 
step of tho mount Méru.* Amongst these evil spirits 
those deserve a particular notico who canse the Dus- 
mayinpar chi, or “untimely death.” According to the 
boliof of tho Tibotans, that is considered an untimely 
death, which, in opposition to the ordinary course of 
nature, is accelerated by tho evil spitits, such as Sringan, 
Dechad, Jungyo, and others, As a consequence of prem- 
ature deceaso, tho “Bardo,” is prolongated. This is the 
tniddlo stato botweon the death and the new re-birth, 
which docs not follow immediately, but there oxists an 
interval, which is shorter for the good than for the 
bad. ‘he prolongation of this intermediate state is con- 
sidered ay a pfnishment caused by evil spirits who have 
only power ovor sinful men, The soul exists during 
this intotvel without any shapo whatever, and the 


’ 


also treats of both in the aingular numbor; but Burnouf, “Introduction,” p. 638, 
doubts whether Samyara be s propor namo; and hia opinion is supported by the 
fact that various Samvarag and IIérukas ocour in pictures; ag well as bythe 
Tibotan treatise Dechogi gyut, it which numerous Samyains and Herulas ate 
montiouod, ‘he case appears to bo snilar to that of Shinje, the judge of the 
dead (soo p. 98), whoso ngsistants, the Dudpos, ave likewise styled Shinjes. 

1 Sea Burnouf, “Intioduction,” p. 608. Schmidl, m Mém, de PAcnd, do 
Petoysb,, Vol, IL, p. 88 ef seg. . 
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wretched ones, who have boon seized by the spirits, 
make carmest offorts bnt without success to gob placed 
within a body, At such momonts thoy appear to men 
as a raw, shapeless pieco of meat, and such a vision is 
considered wnlucky, boding illnoss and ovon (death, 
Dhivanis and particular offerings are supposed to keep 
off such dreaded visions, and the wealthy have magical 
sentences and treatises printed, olewhich tho following 
are the most frequently mot with:! Choichi gyalpoi shed 
dul, “to break the power of Choigyal,” an opithot of 
Shinje; Tamdin gyalpoi sri nanpa, “to subdue the hon- 
ourablo King Tamdin”; Dragpo chinsrep, “tho ficreo 
sacrifice;”? Jig grol gyi pavo “the hero delivering from 
the danger (of Bardo).”* : 

Tho Dudpos, the assintants of Shinjo, tho judgo ol 
tho: dead, and often likowise calledt Shinjos, inhabit the 
rogion Paranirmita Vasavarlin (“that oxorcisos a powor 
over tho molamorphosos producod by others”), tho highost 
in the world of cosire. ‘hoy try to hindor tho do- 
population of tho world by supporting man in evil. desire, 
and by keeping off tho Bédbisnttvas from attnining the 
Bodhi; it is thoy who disturb tho devoutness of aysom~ 
bled Buddhists, and put an ond to steady meditation by 
assuming tho shapo of a beautifid woman, or by suggest- 


1 Untimely death 18 also enumerated in a ‘Lanta of the Kanjur amongal 
the objects of fear against which protection is obtained hy tho Dhiranis 
therem mentioned. Csoma, “Analysis,” As. Res, Vol, XX,, p. 5.19. Reapeot- 
ing the dogma of the Burdo, see Wassiljow, “Der Buddhismna,” p. 116. 

2 Chinereg is the Tibetan namo for the burnt-offoring, a deseription of 
which is to be found in Chapter XV, No. 23 about ‘Tamdin compare No. 6. 

+In full tide: Bardo phrang grol gyi sol debjig grol gyi pavo ahochaya 
“a petition protecting fiom the chasm of Bardo, or a hora delivering from 
the danger (of Bardo). . 
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ing ludicrous ideas, by asserting that those who do not 
onjoy tho pleasures of life shall be re-born in hell, with 
many othor tricks of a similar nature, But thoy are 
also those spirits who, when the timo of death has* 
arrived, seizo the reloased soul and bring it before 
Shinje, their King, to be tried and sentenced according 
to its works, The apparent contradiction of this function 
with their tendoncy @0 induce man to abandon himself 
to pleasuro in existence, is to be explained from the 
dogma, “that birth and decay cannot bo soparated;” 
whence it results that the gods who cause cxistonco 
simultaneously bring into action tho destructive power, 
which is the unavoidable consequence of existence,’ 

To subdue tho evil spirits, is one of the most im- 
portant duties of the gods and genii, and they assume 
a horrible aspect when fighting with the evil spirits; 
daring thoso such dreadful oncountors, they are supposed 
to bocomo highly inflamed with rage. Though any god 
is at liberty to subdue any of tho ovil spirits, yet there 
exist a particular class who have especially devoted 
themselvos to the oxtirpation of evil spirits, in the pur- 
- suance of which object they are further confirmed by an 
awful oath deposited in tho hands of the Buddha Vajra- 
dhara.? Those gods arc called Dragsheds,* “the cruel 
hangmon,” and their angor against tho ovil spirits—so 


1 Foo kono ki, Engl. tanal., p, 248. Schmidt, Mém. do Acad, de 
Potarsb, Vol. IL, p 24. “Ssanang Ssetsen,” p. $10, 

2 8ca abouts lnm p. 60 ef seq. 

3 Hiom dragpo, “cruel, wrathful,” and gshed-ma “a hangman.” In Mongolia 
out of this vamoty of Dragsheds oight are particularly worshipped; thoy aro 
atylod, according to Pallas, “Mongol. Volker,” Vol, I, p 95, Naiman Dokahot, 
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the logends relate—arose in consequence of the in- 
numerable tricks that had been played off-upon them 
by the latter. Thoro are again subdivisions amongst 
the Dragsheds thomsclves. ‘Tho ono called Yeb yum 
chudpa, “the father ‘embracing his mothor,” in addition 
to his power of successfully keeping off a legion of ovil 
spirits, is also able to deliver man from his sins, if tho 
lattor sincerely repont and confossgthom prostrate bofore 
his image. Theso roprosentations show them in a curious 
position, ‘with a femalo tenderly claspod round thoir 
bodios. : 
As an addition to the numbor of tho legondary talos 
communicated by Pallas concorning the eight Dragshetjs 
whom the Mongolians predominantly imploro, 1 insert 
here the legonds about Lhamo (Sanskr, Kiladovi), Twangpg. 
(Senskr, Brahma), and Chokdor or Uhalna dorjo (Sanskt, 
Vajrapini), having becomo the advorsaries of tho ovil spirits, 
The legend about Lhamo (Sanskr. Kaladevt). ‘Tho 
goddoss Lhamot was married to Shinjo, the king of tho’, 
Dudpos, who at the timo of tho martiage had assumed. « 
the form of tho king of Coylon, Tho goddess had made i 
a vow, cither to softon her husband's “notoriously wild 
and wicked manners, and mako him favourably disposed 
towards tho religion of Buddha, or, failing in her 
praisoworthy endoavours, to extirpate » royal taco so 
1 Th on prayor addressed to this goddess, and which is printed on Plato 
No, lL, she is also invoked by the name of Rimato~‘ihe present legond is 
related in the book Paldan Lhamo: kang shag, “to perform confession bofore 
tho venerated Lhamo,” s Lreatiso which ig road when offoringa ate presented 
to tlis goddess, A copy of this bonk in ‘ibelun and Mongolian is in the 


hbrary of the Petersburgh university, ‘l'ho Mongolinn edition contains some 
details ue Kalmak, which ave not met with in the Tibetan 
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hostile io his oreo by killing the childron that might 
issuo from tho marriage. Unfortunately it was beyond 
her power to effoct an improvoment in tho evil ways of 
the king, and, accordingly, she determined to kill their” 
son, who was greatly beloved by his father because in 
him he had hoped to ‘put a complete end to Buddhism 
in Ceylon. During a tomporary absence of the king, 
the godess put her design in exceution; she flayed her 
son alivo, drank tho blood from out his skull, and even 
ate his flesh. She then left the palace and set out for 
her northorn home, using her son’s skin as a saddle for 
the king’s bost horse. On his return, secing what had 
hdfpened, tho king at onco seized a bow, and, with a 
tetriblo incantation, shot off a poisoned arrow after his 
Gproadful wilo, Tho arrow pierced tho horse's back, in 
which it stuck fast; but the queon, noutralizing the offi- 
vacy of the improcation, took out the doadly weapon and 
uttored the following sontonco: “May tho wound of my 
horso become an oyo large onough to overlook the 
** twenty-four regions, and may T myself oxtirpate the raco 
"of these malignant kings of Ooylon!” The goddess then 
"f continued hor journey towards the north, travorsing in 
© event hasto India, ‘ibot, Mongolia, and part of China, 
and finally sottling in tho mountain Oikhan, in the’ 
district Olgon, which is supposed to be situate in Hastern 
Siberia, ‘This mountain is said to be surrounded by 
largo, uninhabited doserts, and by the ocean Muliding.! 


1A portymé of Lhamo, who is identical with the goddess Okkm Tangai of 

tho Mongolians, and with the Chammo or Lichamu of Pallas (Mongol. Vilker- 

sohatton, Vol. IL, p, 98), T found added to the picture of the thirty-five Buddhas 
8 


ye 
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The legend about Tsangpa (Brahma). Tsang pay. a 


follower of the Buddha, who had rotired into: the woods, 


was on the point of discovoring tho socrots of tho Buddha. - 
“doctrine by oxtraordinary motitation and the practice of. 


virtues, when a Dudpo appeared bofore him in the shapo of 
a beautiful woman, who offered him oxquisito delicacios, 


"Psangpa incautiously partook of thom,. was soon’ drunk; 


and in his phronsy killed tho ramaupon which the demon 


had ridden. By this savago act ho lost the morits of tho: 


good works which ho had: accumulated with 40: much 
pain’ and porseverance, and attained no. highor dogreo than 
that: of a common follower, or Upiisaka (‘Tib, Genyen).! 
‘Taangpa was: now. filled with rago towards the ovil 


spirits, and took an. awful oath, in. tho hands of 
of the Buddha Vajradhara, vowing to lo: his wtmost ‘to - 


oxtirpato tho pornicious race through Which he had lost 
his position.’ 


Lhe legend about Chukdor (Vajrapani)." Once upon. « 
a timo the Buddhas all mot togother, on the top of 


Mount Méru, to dolifigunto upon tho, nyeans of procusing sy 


the water of ‘life; Dutsi (Sanskr. “Anmitn), which les : 


: of confession described y, 97, ‘hore ia a similar repreacntation of hor in’ 
® Pinto VI. of Pallne’s work, boneath the contral fignvo; in Tig. 6 Plato IX,,' 


sho is represonted without tho staff and tho skull-cup. 
*V1 have alrondy stnted that these aro not virtually admitted: to. tho’ rank 
of : Buddha: See pp. 28, 88, 106. 


2 This logend inclines me to bolieve Unt Manjuspt, aw Badhianttve, ancl. 


tho! god. of wisdom (see p. 65), did not, whon ropelling -the obnoxious 


Choichishatba, take the drendful form of Yamintaka by oper of Sitkyamuni,. - 


as Pallas was informed (see his Mong. Vélkor,, Vol, I, p. 96), but assumed 
it’ of his own free will, and.in consequence of a similar suave Init for him. 

8. This legond is given in tho hook Drimed shel phreig, “apolless gaviand 
of eryatals.”. Vor an image of Yajrapiut seo. Phite U. 
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concorlod at the bottom of tho deop ocean. In their 
bonevolence, thoy intended, as soon as thoy obtained 
possession of the wator of lifo, to distribute it amongst 
tho human race as a poworfnl antidote against tho strong 
poison Hala hala, which the evil demons, at this poriod, 
had boon using with such mischievous effect against 
mankind. 

In order to procure the antidote they determined to 
churn the ocean with tho mountain Méru, and so caso 
tho wator of life to rise to the surfaco of tho soa. ‘This 
they did, and dolivored the water of life to Vajrapaifi, 
with ordors to sccure it safely until a future meeting, 
whon thoy would impart it to living beings. But the 
monster Rahu' (Tib, Dachan), a Lhamayin, happened to 
hoar of this precious discovery, and having carofully 
watched Vajrapini’s movoments, seized an opportunity, 
in the absonce of tho lattor, to drink the wator of life; 
not satisfied with this act, ho oven voided his water 
doliborately into tho vessel. He’ then hurried away as 
fadt .as possible, and had already proceeded a great 
distanco, when Vajrapaini came home, and having per- 
coivod. tho theft, instantly sot out in pursuit of the culprit. 
In tho courso of his flight Rahu had passed the sun and 


* 


# 

1 Jn his *Monnal of Buddhism,” p. 68, Hardy has extracted from Singha- 
lese books tho following mythical mensuromonts of Rihu’s hody: “Rihu is 
76,000 smiles high; 19,000 miles brond noross tho shoulders; his hend is 
14,500 miles yvound; his forchoad is 4,800 miles broad; from eyo brow to 
oye-brow ha mensnros 800 miles; his mouth is 8,200 miles in size, and, 44800 
milos doop; tho palm of his hand is 6,600 miles in aizo; tho joint of his 
fingers 806 miles; the sole of his foot 12,000 miles; from hia elbow to the 
tip of his fingers is 19,000 miles; und with one finger he can cover the sun 
or moon, #o ‘as Lo obscure their light” 

g* 


- 
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the moon, whom hoe menaced with veugernca, should thay 
yonture to belray him to Vajrapini. Tis xearchos proy- 
ing fruitless, Vajrapini bolvok himself to tho sun, and 
asked him about Rahn. Bub tho sum ropliod ovasively, 
saying, that, he had cortainly seen somobody parsing a 
long time ago, but had paid no particular attention as 
to who it was, The moon, on the othor hand, returned 
a candid answer, only requosting that Vajrapini would 
not repeat it before Rihu. Upon this infornmtion Rahn 
was shortly afterwards overtaken, when he got such a 
terrible blow from Vajrapani’s scoptro that, besides re- 
receiving many wounds, his body was split into two 
parts, the lower part of the body with tho logs being 
entirely blown of. - : 

The Buddhas oneo more held a imooting, in’ which 
they deliberated upon tho best menus of disposing of 
Rihv’s urine, To pour it out would have been most, 
dangerous for living beings, us il contained a larga 
quantity of the poison Hala hala; they therefore do- 
tormined, that Vajrapini should drink it, in just punish. 
mont for tho ‘carclossnoss through which the wator of 
lifo had beon lost, Accordingly he was forced to do 
so, when his fair, yollow comploxion was changed by 
the effects of this dangerous potion into a davis ono, 
Vajrapini conceived, from his transfiguration, a moat 
violent rage against all ovil domons, and in particular 
against Rihu, who, notwithstanding his deadly wounds, 
was prevented from dying by the water of lif. ‘This 
powerful wator, howover, dropped from his wounds and 
fell all over tho world, numorous medicinal horbs 
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springing. up on the spots where it touchod the soil. A 
severo punishment was also inflicted upon Rahu by tho 
Buddhas thomselves; thoy made a horrible monster of 
him, replaced his legs by the tail of a dragon, formed 
nine different heads from his broken ono, the principal 
wounds wero made into an enormous throat, and the 
lesser ones changed into so many eyos. 

Réhu, who had ever distinguished himself from his 
fellow-beings by his wickedness—in their earliest youth 
oven the other gods had to suffor from his malignity— 
became, aflor this transformation, moro dreadful than he 
was bofoio, His rago was turned especially towards the 
sun and the moon, who had betrayed him. He is con- 
stantly trying to devour them, particularly tho moon, 
who displayed the most hostilo disposition towards him. 
Ho overshadows them whilst trying to devour them, and 
thus causes eclipsos; but awing to Vajrapini’s unceasing 
vigilance, ho cannot succeed in dostroying them." 


' 
Prayers. : 


Prayers, in tho usual sense of the word, as addresses 
fo tho deity imploring axsistance, or in the form of 


1 ‘They logend dovidedly derives ils origin from the Hindus, from whose 
talos ib was taken almost without alleration. According to these, the water 
of life, Amrita, was also procured by churning tho ocean, and was distrib- 
ulod mniongat the gods. Rithu, a monstor with a dragon's tail, diaguised himself 
like one of the gods, ond received a portion of 1b; his fraud having beon 
disvovoved by the aun and moon, Vishnu sovored his head; but the neotarcan 
fluid scoured his immortality. Sco I'v, Wilford, *On Egypt and the Nilo,” 
As. Res, Vol. UL, p. B8L, 419; “Essay on tho Seeved Islos in the West,” 


as. Ros, Vol SL, yp. tf. 
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thanksgivings and praises foy mercios recoivor,' we known 
to gonnine Buddhism only in tho form of hymns for 
honouring and glorifying tho Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
for having pointed out to mun, by word and oxamplo, the 
vight path leading to Nirvina, But in the Mahiyaua 
Buddhism man is not directod Lo porfection by information 
only, but ho may hopo to bo actually supported by diving 
assistance; for tho Bodhisuttvas, instuad of omnlating tho 
quietnoss of the Buddhas, aro supposed to wander about 
in the world and to onsuro by their powerful assistance 
man’s atlainment of cternal happiness, Wo hore meat 
with implorations which, in thoir first stage, howovor, do 
not oxhibit tho charactor of potitions or thanks, but 
only oxpross the desires of tho votury to attain the samo 
high facultios as tho Bédhixuitvas enjoy themuolves, 
Whonevor, in the logonds, any Buddhist is about to por 
form 1 meritorious work, jo utters the worrls: “May 1 
become delivered from pains on uccount of this work, 
and may'L load all beings to dolivoranco by my good 
oxample and theso works.” But in tho books belonging 
to tho later Mahayina and tho mystical schools, wo uve 
such wishes very closoly alliod to tho dogma of an un- 
limited charity of tho Béchisattvas towards man, HAs 
an example of this I quote » Tantra of the Kang, in 
which sevou imaginary Buddhas had cach coxired, whon 
thoy were practising a holy life in order to become 


1 Schott, “Uscbor don Buddhaiemus in Hochasion,” p. 64, Wassiljow, 1 ey 
By» 186, 189, 168. Usonia, “Analysis,” As Ros Vol. XXy p. GOR, Soo alyu 
the Address to tho Buddhas of Confession in tho following eluplereCon- 
cerning the Goyas, or works in motric form, to tho glory of the Uuddhns 
and Bodhisatevas, sve Burnoul’s Intwoduction, p. 68% 
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‘Buddhas, that all animal’ beings (or creatures) that wero 
sufforing such and such specified kinds of misery or 
distress, might, at tho time of their becoming Buddhas, 
enjoy ail sorts of prosperity and happiness. In the 
sacred writings of theso systems the mythological Bud- 
dhas rosiding in the various regions beyond the earth 
are frequently addressed with prayers in the strict sense 
of tho word, and the reciting of prayers is recommended 
as & most successful expedient for anmbilating sins and 
for removing the impedimonts which hinder the attain- 
ment of final’ emancipation. 

In Tibet this is also the actual opinion respecting 
prayors (Tib. Monlam), The general confidenco of the 
Tibetan Buddhists in their efficacy is moro especially 
due to thoir enjoying the charactor and possessing the 
virtues of Dharants; they- aro endowed with supornatural 
powors and are considered to exercise an irresistible 
magical {nfluonce over tho deity implored. That this is 
the light in which they are viowed is clearly evident 
from the form of many prayers, which aro frequontly 
little moro than mere incantations, Here, for in- 
stanco, is an address 10 the goddess Lhamo, which runs 
thys: “I summon thoo hither from the north-eastern 
region surrounded by the great occan Muliding, by the 
bluo "letter Tum, which is traced upon my heart, 
spreading with its iron hook a beam of light;—thee, 
tho mighty and powerful mistress and queen Rimate and 
thy attondants,”* 


1 Vor tho ‘Tketan text which Adolpho got wrilton down by « Lama, soo 
Pato No, IM, 
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Other prayers arg, according to thoir form, praises,” 
or hymns, or potitions in which the namo of the god 
addressed is mentionod, ws in the prayer: Om Vajrapini.~ 
hum; or is at times omitted nltogethor, as*'in the, 
celebrated six-syllable prayer: Ont mani padras hyn, + 
O, the Jewel in the Lotus: Amon. ‘his prayer is an: 
invocation of Padinapini. (see p. 88), who is hgligved: to 
have delivered “it to the: Tibetans; it.ix the fiost fro~ i 
quontly tepeated of all pruyers, and has on th account | 
excited the curiosity of the earliest visitors to Pbot.. lis ; 
veal méaning, however, was long involved: in dow, and | 
it. is only by the most récent roseettches thtit., & Yo- 4}: 
sitive determination has. beon finally. arrived. afi The |. 
Lotus (Ny lymph Nelumbo, Linn. ), is. known | 
symbol of highest perfection, and is hore omy oyod in : 
allusion: to Padmapini’s gonosis front’ this ma No : 
oach syllablo of tho prayov is attributed » special ghagiod 
faoulty,® and. this theory has povliaps moro favored i 
general application. than its. supposed diving Ai ‘ 

Tastho plates this prayer. ocenrs in No. EV gsi 
& print from an original wood- blodk? In apn yorpylinder” i. 
which I ‘had the onpertnity of cpenig, val, fat thes 


1 Soo Klaproth, Sie aaer Bouddhiquos” pe a1 sohunté ; ; 
PAvad. do: Pétersh Vol. 1, p, 112; Loo kouo ki, Engl. Trapalatte in, D. 11634" 
Hodgson’s “Illustrations,” p, 171; Schott, “Uchor don Lnddhataiiua, -p. 0; 
Hofmann, in “Bosohreibung von Nippon,” Vol. Vy p. 125. an 

2 Schmidt, “Forschungen,” p. 200; Pallas, “Mongol, VolkgHaohiatton,”: 
Vol. IL; p. 90. ‘The powor of any sentonco ox book ts: inovonggil: by boing: 
writton-in ved, silver or gold. Red ink.eg. is aunsidered to hiv oxnvtly 
108 tinics move power Ehnn-blielk ink, Schilling’ dé Cunetnat)” nea § 
phil. do Pot, Vol. LV., py B51, 883. i ‘ 

3 Furlhor information about these ourlous instruments vill hy pivon in 
a aubsequent chapter i a * rf 
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THE SIX-SYLLABIC PRAYER “OM MANI PADME HUM.” 


Taken from a woodcut from Eastern Tbbt. ; 
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pontonce printed in six lines and repeated innumerable 
times upon a leaf 49 foot long and 4 inches broad.. 
Whon Baron Schilling do Canstadt paid a visit to the 
tomple Subulin in Siberia, the Lamas wero just occupied: 
with preparing 100 millions of copies of this prayer 
to bo put into "a prayor cylinder. His offer to have 
tho noco®ary number executed at St. Petersburg was most 
readily accopted, and ho was presented, in return for the 
150 millions of copies he forwarded to them, with an 
_odition of tho Kanjur, the sheets of which amount to 
about 40,000.—When adorning the head of religious 
books, or when ongraved upon tho slabs rosting on 
tho prayer walls,’ tho letters of the above-mentioncd 
sentence are often so combined as to form an anagram. 
The longitudinal lines occurring in the letters “mani 
padme hum” aro traced closo to each other, and,to 
tho, outor longitudinal lino at tho loft aro appepded the, 
curved linos, The letter “om” is veplacod by a sym- 
bolical sign above’ tho anagram, showing a half-moon 
surmounted by a disk indicating the sun, from which issucs 
aflame, Such a combination of the letters iy called in 
Tibetan Nam chu vangdan, “the ten entirely powerful 
(viz. characters, six of which aro consonants, and four 
yowels) ” and the power of this sacred sentence is supposed 
to be incroased by its boing written in this form. This 
kind of anagiams aro always bordered by o pointed 
framo indicating the lowf of a fig-treo, 


1 Seo aboul thom Chapter XUL 


‘ CHAPTER XI, 


TRANSLATION OF AN ADDRESS 'TO THE 
BUDDITAS OF CONFESSION, 





t 


TRANBDALION AND EXPLANALORY ReManna. 


¢ 


ly the chaptor on “Motempsychosis” 1 lave alvoady 
alluded to tho various imenns of purification from sins, a 
vory officacious ono, it will be romombered, consisting in 
tho supplication of tho doitios, | have likowiso thore 
reforrod to the addresses offered up to tho Buddhas of 
confession, which aro contuinod in various compilations 
of prayors, A sacred troatino of this nature forme 
tho subject of tho present chapter, Tho original | 
found concealed in a Chorten my brothor Hormann had 
obtained from the Lama at Saimonbdug, in Sikkin;! it 
is written in small charactors (tho Vumod),on two shoots 


''hé Chorten slood on the altu in the Limes praying-rovin alealy 


when Hooker was thors, Soo tho View of the interior of the*hunse of the 
Tama at Saimonboug in his Wdnalsyan Jownnle.” 
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of unequal size. The largor is about four fect squaro, 
its height being two fect four inches, its breadth one foot 
nino inchos; the smaller has tho same breadth, but its 
height is only six inches, giving a surface of 7/, square foot. - 
‘Thoso two sheets were lying one upon the other, but se- 
parated by grains of barley interposed between them, They 
wero wound round a wooden four-sided obelisk which 
fillod tho central part of the Ohorten, . The four sides 
of this obolisk wore covered with Dharani inscriptions. 

As tho sizo of tho two sheets does not allow of my 
reproducing hore this invocation of tho Buddhas of con- 
fession in tho form of a facsimilo, I preferred giving it 
wanseribod in the head characters in tho ordinary form 
of Tibetan books, at the end of the chapter. The con- 
tents of the two parts aro separated by a distanco left 
botweon thom; the boginning’ of the second part, is 
bosides also marked in tho Tibetan text by the recur- 
rence of tho initial sign.’ 

Tis full title xuns thus: Digpa thamchad shagpar 
terchoi, “Ropentanco of all sins, doctrine of the hidden 
troasure.”? ‘Tho words tor-choi were illegible in tho 
yentence at the head of tho treatise, and it was only 
through ‘thoir occurring at tho foot of the largor loaf 
ju connexion with the rest of the phrase that the hiatus 
could bo filled up, Hore also tho other words preceding 
thom had suffered gonsiderablo injury, but the general 


Un tho Englieh translation the words in pavonthosis avo rather explanatory 
paraphrases, than literal translations of tho ‘Tibotan, 

1 Sdig-pa “sin, vicey” thame-chad “ally” Bahaga-pa “repoutant confos- 
sion; 75 the sign of tho locative, is uflon uscd in atond of tho genetive agn 
(vomp. Foneaus, Grom, Lib, p. 94)5 gler “un treasury; chhos “the dockrine.” 
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~ 
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context and the few lotters still decipherable proved 
sufficient to remove all doubt that tho title had been 
repontod. Another nano for tho petition, antl ouo which 
wo several times meet with in the toxt, is Digshag sor chi 
pugri, “the golden razor which takes away sins,”! this 
designation evidently signifying its oxtraordinary oftieacy 
in delivering the simer, 

Tho larger’ leaf commences with a general laudation. 
of the Buddhas—past, present, and to conie—who aro 
considerod to havo approached ucarest to perlection; 
thon fiftycono Buddhas ave montionod cach by namo; 
of somo tho region is stated in which thoy cwoll, to 
othors is added tho number of their births from the 
monent in which they entered tho Buddha career 
down to the limo when thoy obtained the Buddhaship, 
Sins uve suid lo bo annihilated by roading or ubtoving 
the names of these Buddhas, and tho sins aro specilied 
from which cach Buddha hes the powor to purily, ‘ho’ 
wickedness of the human race, which cansed thy destruction 
of the universe, is alluded 40, aud the prophecy is made 
that man shall havo recourse rLo this treatise and devivo 
from ib great advantagos. oO 

Tho second, smallor leaf, begins with tho words: 
“Hnshriued in tho sacved box at the time of tho 
ubtoring of bonedictions,” which refor to the usual in- 
auguration coremonics of religions buildings, as also 
to the blessings pronounced on such solemn occasions, 
Their olfects wpon the salvation of man, and tho ,ad- 


Geer “gold;” kyi, chi, is the sign of the genitive oso; spu-gil “a 
anaor.” 
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vantages which tho inhabitants of tho monastory shall 
derive from ropeating thom, are also again noticod. It 
concludes with four Dhiranis, : 

The addross styles itsolf a Mahayana Siitra (in Tibetan, 
Thegpa chonpoi do), under which wo should also have to 
class it from tho nature of its contents. The addressing 
of imaginary Buddhas and the admission of a magical 
influence of prayers upon the deity implored is particularly 
to bo mentioned in evidence of its being written in this 
poriod of mystic modification of Buddhism? Wo may 
also, with cqual right, regard it as a translation from an 
ancient Sanskrit work, on account of tho occurring of 
tho title in Sanskrit. 

Tho porsonal names of the Buddhas, and the Ti- 
betan torms explained in tho notes, aro givon in exact 
transliteration, and aro not roprinted in the Guossapy 
or ‘Kenran ‘iorms, Avruyprx B, if thoy occur in 
the toxt; tho nativo spelling of the other words may 
bo lookod for in this Glossary. ' 


Translation of the first part. 


“In tho Sanskrit language’.... Reverence be to the 


1 Yor tho characteristio signs of a Mahiyina Siitra, see Burnouf, “Intro- 
duction,” p. 124. 

4 '{ho Sitras Phal-po-chhe and Rjm-pa-Inga which are referred to for 
particulars concorning sovoral Buddhng, avo contained in the Kanyur. 

3 My original is injuréd in this placo, and the Sanskrit name cannot be 
yond.—It ia a curious oustom, differing from translations in European 
languages, that books which hayo boen translatod from tho Sanskrit have fre- 
quanlly two tiles, tho Sanskrit and the ‘Tibetan one, Some larger works of the 
Kanjur aleo rocolva an additional title in the Tibelau dialect called Dulva 
zhi, “the busia of religious discipline.” Sea Csoma, “Annlysis,” As. Res, 
Vol. XX, yu 4d. ' 
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vory spotless Buddhas, who all camo in tho samo way,! 
In Tibotan: Repentance of all sink” (or sdig-pa-thams- 


chad-Sshags-par), 

«I adore tho Tathagatas of tho throw periods,* who 
doll in tho ten quartors of the world,* the subduors of 
tho onomy, the vory pro and porfect Buddhas, (T adore) 


' In tho original, Na-mo-snrvn-bi-ma-la-ta-lhii-ga-ta-bud-dha; tho words aro 
all Sankrit, "Tathagata, in ‘Tibolan De-bzhin, or moro fully Do-bzhin-yahogs-pa, 
an epithet of the Buddhas who havo appeared upon carth, implying that 
they havo gono in the manner of thoir predecessors, Comp. pp. 4, Lh—In 
the sequel I shall translate De-bzhin-gshogs-pa by ite Sanskrit oquivalent 
Tathiigata, tho literal rendering of the passago making tho plunge incou- 
yoniontly long. 

Similar sontonees begin religious trentiscs; tho Kanjur ey. lias in tho 
first pago thveo imagos representing Sikyamuni, with his son on his loft, 
and ono of his chicf disciples on tho right, tho following legends boing 
written respectively under ench: “Salutation to tho prince of tho Munis; 
salutation to tho son of Shitvikii; saluintion to Grachon dain (Sanskvit 
Lihula).” ‘Cho title-page of the work ia followoil by the Salutation to the 
thfee’ holy ones. Csomn, “Analysis of tho Dulva claes of tho Kanjun,” As, 
Res, Vol, XX,, p. 45. Our historical dooumont rolating to tho foundation 
of tho If{mis monastery, an abvovinted tranalation of which ta apponded to 
the chapter on monastorics, commonocs with the words: “IIoill praiao and 
anutation to the toachera!” « 


2 Tho three periods aro tho past, the prosont and tho futiro; tho Buddhas 
of the past are thoso who had pronghed tho law and havo now retuned to 
Nirvina; tho Buddha of the prosont timo is Silkyamuni, tha Inst of tho 
Buddhas that have yot apponred; tho Buddhas of tho fuiuro thno avo tho 
Bédhisaltyas, tho candidatos for Buddhoship, Tho Buddhas of tho tdvee 
periods include sll the Buddhas, 


3 In Tibetan phyogs-bohn, ‘Thoso ton quarters of tho world aro: north; 
north-cast; cast; south-onat; south; south-west; weal; north-waats tho quarter 
above the vonith; the quarter below tho nadin ach region {a inhabited by 
its own Buddhas and gods, and to know thoir foolings towards a pitrtionlar 
man is considered of the greatest importance, Compare for dotaila Chapter XVII. 
No. 2.—A totally different meaning must bo attached to Sa-bohu-pa “the 
ton earths,” a torm equivalont to the Sangkrit Dagabhitmi, referring to tho 
ten regions or dogrees of perfection which » Bodhisnttva has to pasa in suc 
cossion in ordor to attain the Buddha perfection, Comp. Caoma’s “Dictionary,” 
P89; “Analysis,” As. Res, Vol XX., p. 469; 405. Burnouf, “Mlroduetion,” 
p. 438, Wasailjow, “Der Buddhismus,” p. 405, 
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i ri ings,’ each and all. r to 
those illustrious boings,’ each and all. I offer to thom 
and confers my sins,” 


“1 xojoico over the causo of virtue? T tun the wheel 
of the doctrine," I beliovo that the body of all the 
Buddhas does not ontor Nirvana! 

“Tho -causos of virtuo will grow to groat por- 
fection, 

“T adore tho Tathagata, tho vanquisher of the enemy,® 
tho vory puro, the most porfoct® Buddha Nam-mkha’-dpal- 
dvi-mod-rdul-rab-tu-mdzos;7 

“1 adoro tho Tathigata Yon-tan-tog-pi-od-la-me-tog- 
padma-vaidhurya’i-'od-zor-rin -po-chhe'i~gzugs, who has 
the body of a god’s son; 

“I adore tho Tathagata sPos-mchhog-dam~pas-mchhod- 
por'i-sku-mam-par-spraggshing-logs-par-rgyan-pa ; 

t * 

1 Tn ‘hotpn 4 pal, a titlo applied to gods, saints, and grent mon. 


2 Tha ‘Tibetan word ig rtsa-va “root, first cause, origin.” Tho meaning 
of tho phrago ie a promigo for tho practise of virtnos, 


1 Y'Ing is tho technical torm for teaching and ‘preaching the laws of the 
Buddha, though it is also appliod by analogy to the observation of tho pre- 
eopls of the Buddha, Compare Foe kouc ki, Engl Transl, pp. 29, 171. 

} ‘This sontonco is to bo explained by tho dogma of the thico bodies of 
evory Buddha, voncerning which comp, p. 88 When a Buddha leaves tho 
earth, ho loses tho faculty of embodying himself again in human shape; the 
Ninmniinakiiya body (Lib. Prulpai ku) in which ho hae contributed to the 
welfare and salvation of mankind in the periods preceding the attain- 
ment of the Buddha porfoction, dice with him, and does not enter 
Nirvitna. Tho ‘Cibolan gsol-bndobs had, therefore, to be translated by 
4} holiove,” though tho dictionaries o give “to inticat, to bog” as its 
signifigntion. 

§ In ‘Tiholan dgra-bohom-pa, in Snel Arliat (see p, 27). 

© In ‘Ciboten Yang-dag-par-rdzogs-pa, in Sansiait Samyak sambuddha, 


{his und tho following Tibotan terms are tho porsonal names of the 
reapoctive Ruddhus, 
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«] adore the Tathigate gTsug-lor-gyi-gtsig-nas-nyi- 
me'i/od-zer-dpag-med-zla~od-smor-lam-pyis-reyan-pa, 

“adore the Tathagata Rab-sprul-dkod-pa-chhen-po- 
-chhos-kyi-dbyings~las-mngon-par-’ phags-pa-chhags-dang- 
idan-zla-mod-vin-chhon-byung-ldan, Pe 

“T adoro the Tathigata Chhu-zlevi-gzhon-nu-nyi- 
ma’i-spvon-ma-vla-ba'i-me-tog-rin- clitteri-padima- gaor-pyt- 
‘du-ni-mkkha’, who has perfectly# the body of a god's 
son, . ® 

“] adoro the Tathagata who is sitting in tho ton 
regions, ’Od-zer-~rab - tu-’gyed- ching -’jig -rton - yi-nam- 
mkha’-kun-du-snang-bar-byod-pa, 

*T adore the Tathigate Sangs-rgyas-kyi-bkod Siactiniees 
chad-rab-tu-rgyas-par-mdzad~pa, i 

“T adoro tho Tathigata Sungse Byes - kyi~ dyongs- pax 
bsgvubs-pa, 

“T adoro the Tathagata Dabney rotor gt 


bkod-pa-mdzad, 
“1 addve tho Tathagata Rinhfan® aie anatoe 
+ grags-Idan,, _ ’ : 


g’  “T adoro. tho ‘Lathagpta ‘Tigs-mod-rnam-par-guigsy 
“f adore thé Tatltignta, ‘Uigggpa-dang-'br al-zhing-bag- 
chhags-mi-mnga’ -zhing-spa-ring-ahis-mi-byo{. hy 
“1 adore the ‘Lathigata .Seng-po-spra-dbyangs, 
*T adoro tho ‘lathigata gSer-od-guiapyid-kyi-rgyal- 
po.” *, b aia i‘ : ; 
“Whatever human beixfy upon carth writes the names 
of these Buddkgs, or carries thom with him, ‘or roads 
*them, or mak@-a vow (to do 80) g will :bo blessed for 
ite “ho will iffme clean fron all Teyeatlng, sins, ind 
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will be born in the region $Do-va-chan,! which is 
towards tho wost.” x 
“1 adoro tho Tathagata ‘Ts ho-dpag-mod? who dwells 
in tho Buddha-rogion bDo-va-chan; * : 
“y tuloro tho Tathiigata rDo-rjo-rab-tu-"dzin-pa, who 
dwolls in the Buddha-region Neur-smrig-gi-reyal-mts han; 
“T adore the Tathagata Pad-mo-shin-tu-rgyas-pa, who 


dwolls in tho Bud@#fi-region Phyir-mi-ldag-pa’ikhor- 


lo-rab-tu-sgrog-pa; * 


“{ adoro tho Tathigata Chhos-kyi-rgyal-mts han, who 
dwolls in tho Buddha-rogion rDul-med-pa; 

“T adoro tho Tathigata Seng-go-sgra-dbyangs-rgyal-po, 
who dwwolls in tho Buddha-region sGron-la-bzang-po; 

“T adore tho Tathigata Nams-par-snang- aes 
rgyal-po," who dwaller 4 in the Buddha-region ’Od- 20% 


PHONE-PA}. ’ 
“Teaddife tthe Tathagata Chhos-kyi~od-zer-gyi-sku-pad- 


mo-shin-t-rgyad-py, yl who «lwells in the Buddha-region 


Div -bar-dkea-ba; 
“1 acloro tho Tathiigate ni gon-par-mkhyon-pa-thams- 
a a 
% ™ t 

1 Yn Sanakrit Sukhavas, Lhig word is the némo of tho happy mansion where 
tho Dhyini Buddha Amilibha, or in Tibetan Odpagmed, sits enthroned ; Ib 
is considorad tho "grontost rowmd of a virtuous life lo bo re-born in this 
world. Sac the desoription of this region p, 98.» 

1 In Sonekvit Aittiyus. ‘Chis is another temo of Amitabha (Burnouf 
“Intvoduotion,” p. 102) who is so atylod when implored for longevity, In 
images velorring bo “this powdk of tha Buddha, ho holds 9 vase-lko vessel 
Med with the water of life, which he®is belioved fo pow out over those 
who addvous him.—Sueh a figuvo may ho very often scon mm cyery kind of 
religious yeprosontations, paintings aa well as plastic objects. 

‘ In Sanskrit Viirdchana, the namo of a fabulows Buddha, vogarded 
aa the Dhyant Buddha of “the’ frat human Buddha who taught the inw in 


the notin tntygrae, Soo Buinouf’s Introduetion, p. 117, 


’ 9 
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chad-kyiod-aer, who chvells in Che Buddhu-vegion rGyan- 
dang-/dan-pa 

“7 adore the Tathagata ’Od-mi-khrugs-pa, who civolls 
in the Buddha-rogion Mo-long gi-ddicyil-"khor-valog- 
*dra; 

“1 adore tho illustrions sNying-po, who dwells in tho 
Buddha-region Padmo, in that puro Buddha-rogion 
whore abides tho victorious, tho Tathagata who has 
subdued his cnamy, the very pure, pevfoet Buddha Ngan 
’oro-thams- chad -rnum -par-joms~ pa -'phugys-pu-yal-brjid- 
sgva-dbyangs-kyi-rgyal-po.” 

“All theso (Buddhas? storios) are contained in the 
Siitra Phal-po-chho.”* 

“L likowiso adore tho Buddha Shakya-hub-pa, who 
is known to have beon born thirty millions of timos;! 


e 


T Comp. p. 126—In Caome’s Aualygix of tt Vairoehana (eNau-par-mang 
midand) is the only Buddha mentioned. 


4 An allusion to the numorous dosventa of Shukya-thab-pa, oy Suleyamun, 
tho foundor of Buddlusm, who, in common with all candidates for the Buddha. 
ship provious lo thoir final oloyation, hing pnased Un ough countloas probationary 
alagos, during which pomod grynter meril is neoumulated hy most oxtra. 
ordinary works. ‘Tho life of the RBuddliay in anterior oxistonves is ralutod, 
ab largo in tho sacrad books styled Jiitakas, nob a few of thono tales being 
idontical with the fables of the Greek Aesop, Tardy, “Manual of Buddhian," 
py. 100; Burnout, “Introduchon,” pp. 61, 665. Tho provious resbirths of 
Sikyamuni aro in most of tho anereil books variously estunntod from 600 to 
650. Upham, “Iistory and VDootrnm of Uueddhiam,” Vol. UL, pp 200; 
Foucaux, “Rey chher rol pa,” Vol. IL, p. 84; Hardy, “Mandal,” 2¢. But thera 
ave aled many phrases to he met with tending lo calablish thoi Infinity, 
and the Buddha himsolf is roported to havo said: “It ia impossible to 
reckon the bodics I have possessed.” Foe kone ki, pp. 67, 848; Lodgeon, 
“Itusteations,” p. 86. ‘The number in the toxt is accordingly an inetaneo 
rather of tho Intlor bchof, and tho term khrag might be an abroviation 
from khrag-Khrig, “a hundyed thousand millions,” which is algo used to 
signify any udefinitoly large number. Sev Csonfws Dictionnry, voce Khvag- 
khrig. : 
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once uttoring this namo, shall purify from all sins com- 
mitted in anterior oxistonces. a? 

«adore tho Buddha Mar-me-mdzad,! who has done 
so olghtoon thousand times. Once uttering this namo 
shall purify from tho sins committed by pollution with 
the proporties of lowor men. 

“T adoro the Buddha Rab-tu-"bar-ba, who is known 
(to have been born) 16,000 times. Once ‘uttering this 
namo shall confer absolution, and purify from all sins 
committed against parents and teachers. 

“f adore the Buddha sKar-rgyal, who has been born 
fon million throo thousand times. Once “nitering this 
name shall purify from all sins committed by polluting 
one’s solf with sacred riches, 

“L adore the Buddha Si-le'i-rgyal-po, who has been 
horn ightoon, thousand timos. Once uttering this 
namo, shall purify from all sins of theft, robbery, and 
the like, 

“T adoro tho Buddha Padma~phags-pa, who has been 
born fiftoon thousand timos, Onco uttering this name 
shall purify from all sins committed by polluting one’s 
xolf with, and covoting, tho riches belonging to Chortens,? 


1 In SanskvitDipankara, ‘his namo, “the luminous,” is applied to on imaginary 
Unddhn who, according to Turner and Havdy, is said to hayo been the twenty- 
fourth tenchor of tho Buddha law previows to Sikyamuni, to whom he was 
tho firat to give a dofinito aymmanco of his fuiure Buddhasinp, Turner, 
“Hxtraots from the Altakata,” Journ, As. Soc. Bong, Vol. VILL, p. 7895 
Hovdy’s Manual, p. 94. In THodgeon’s list (Illustrations, p. 185), however, 
ho in the first Buddha of tho actual period and the ninth predeccagay of 
Sikyamunl—Hanrdy's toxte allogo him to have lived 100,000 yonrs; the 
Nippon Pantheon (by Uofmaun in y, Siobold’s “Beschroibung yon Japan,” 
Vol. V., p. 1%) anya that bis atay pon enrth Ineted 840 billions of yen. 

4 Aboul Chovtons sea Chaptor XIII 

gt 


* 
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“T adoro tho Buddha Ko’u-'lin-no'i-rigs,' who has 
been borns nincty millions of times. Onco udtoring this 
name shall purify all sins’ committed... ..7 . 

“T adoro tho Buddha,* who has beon born ninety 


thousand timos. . 

“J adoro the Buddha 'Od-bsrung, who has beon born 
nine hundred thousand timos, 

“T adoro the Buddha Bye-ba-phrag-gangi'i-dung-gi- 
bye-ma-snyed-kyi-grangs-dang-mnyam-pa-rnan 

“I adoro the Buddha Kun-du-spas- pa~la~sogs~pa- 
mtshan-tha-dad-pa, who has been born a thousand 


times. 
“I adore the Buddha ‘Jam-bu-dul-va, who has heen 


born twenty thousand timos. 

“I adove the Buddha gSer-mdog-dri-med~od-zor, who 
has-been born sixty-two thousand times. 

"J adore the Buddhe dVang-po'i-rgyal~po'l-rgyal- 
mtéhan, who has been born eighty-four thousand 


times. 
“1 adoro the Buddha Nyi-mei-snying-po, who has 
been born ten thousand five Tiwndred. timos, 


'Tn Sanskrit Kaundinya, ore of the carlicat disciples of Sikyamunt, who 
will teach the Buddha law at a vory remote period. Soo Burnout, “Le Lotua 
fle In Bonne Loi,” p, 126; Caoma, “Tifo of Siikya,” As. Ros, Vol. XX, 
p. 298, 

* In Tibetan follow the.two words rmos, “ploughed,” and bskol, “to boil 
ia oil or buttor”’ As these two words havo no apphrent connoxion, I have 
omitted thom in the text. 

5 Hore tho Buddha is not called by name. 

4 In Sanskrit Kaayapa, who is viowed as the third Buddha of the notual 
period, or the immediate prodecessor of Sikyamunt; particulars about his 
nativity, race, ngo, disciples, de, are lo be found in Caoma’s “ Analyaia,” Ag, 
Res. Vol. XX, p. 415, and Fos koue ki, p, 180. 
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“T adore the Buddha Zhi-bar-mdsad-pa who has been 
born sixty-two thousand times. 

“I adove all these Buddhas, together with the assembly 
of the Srivakas,! and Bédhisattvas,? 

“All theso (Buddhas stovies) are contained in the 
treatiso Rim-pa-mga” (a part of the Kanjuy)$ 

“[ adoro tho victorious,‘ the Tathagata, the vanquisher 
of tho onemy, the very pure, tle perfect Buddha Rin- 
chhen-rgyal-po'i-mdzod. Onco to utter this name 
takes away the sins which would cause one further 
oxistonce. 

“{ adoro the victorious, tho Tathagata, the vanquisher 
of the onemy, the very pure, tho perfect Buddha Rin- 
chhon ~'od -kyi-rgyal -po-ine-od -rab-tu-gsal-va. Once to 
uttor this namo takes away the sins committed in one 
oxistonce by polluting one’s self with tho richos of, the 
clergy.’ 

“T adoro tho victorious, tho Tathagata, tho vanquisher 
of the enomy, tho vory pire, the perfect Buddha sPos- 
dang-mo- tog -la-dvang-ba-stobs-kyi-rgyal-po. Onco to 


1Jn ‘Libetan nyon-thos, “auditor.” By this word is designated in the 
ancient religious books a disciple of Sukyamuni, as also an cartier adherent 
tu his law, In tho lator sacrod writings it is applied to Buddhists who had 
abandoned tho world and turned ascetics. Sco pp. 18, 149. 

4 In Tibotwn byang-chhub-soms- dpa’. The Mahuyana books apply this 
namo to ovory follower 8f tho Buddhist fnith; tho lay members are called - 
 Bodhisatiyas who reside in them houses,” the ascetics, “Bédhisattvas who 
have ronounced the world.” 

> As wn oxanplo of the contouls of such descriptive stories seo Cyoma’s 
Anolyais, As. Res, Vol. XX, p. 415. 


1 In Vibelun bChom-Zdan-das, im Sanskrit: Bhagavan. 


‘In Vbelan dgo-'dun, also pronounced Gondun, a general nume for the 
“elorgy;” respceling whoso institutions seo Chaptor XU. 
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utter this namo iakes away tho sins commitlod by 
violation of tho moral laws. 

«I adore the victorious, the Tathagata, the vanquisher 
of tho onomy, tho vory pure, the perfect Buddha Gangwi- 
idung - gi - byo -ma-snyed - bye - ba-phrag - drgye’i - grangs- 
dang-muyam-par-des-pa. Onco to ultor this namo 
takos away tho sins committed in ono oxisionco by 
taking life, ' 

“T adore the victorious, tho ‘Cathagata, the vanquisher 
of the cnomy, tho very pure, tho porfect Buddha Rin- 
chhen -rdo-rjo- dpal-drtan-zhing-dul-va-pha-rol-pyi-stobs- 
rab-tu-joms-pa. Onco to utter this namo makos one 
equal in religious merit to him who has road over the 
royal precepts. 

“T adore the victorious, tho Tathiigata, tho vanquishor 
of the enemy, tho vory pure, the porfect Buddha yai- 
brjed -ngos-par-rnam-par-gnon-pa. Onco to utter this 
name takes away the sins committed in ono oxislonce 
by ovil dosiro, ' 

“T adoro the victorious, tho Tathagata, the vanquishor 
of the enomy, the vory puro, tho porfect Buddha Rin- 
chhen-zla~’od - skyabs~ gnas-dam - pa -dgva-las-rnam -par- 
rgyol-ba, Once to uttor this namo takes away the 
sins which would causo tho sufferings in the holl »wNar- 


* 


med? 


1In Tybotan Uke’. ‘This word means “ procopt,’ and is hero to be re« 
fomod to tho rules enacted to tho Lamas; tho meaning of this roward av- 
cordingly is, that tho suppliants shall be counted amonget the pricsts and 
enjoy the blossings roseaved to thom, See p. 149, 

2 mNar-med is tho namo ol one of the moat dreadful divisiona of hell. 
Caomw’s and Schmidt's Dictionaries. About the hella seo p. YY. 
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“T adore the victorious, tho Tathagata, tho vanquisher 
af tho onemy, tho vory pure, the perfect Buddha Rin- 
chhou-glsup-tor-chan. Once to utter this name removos 
the danger of boing born in any of the bad grades of 
oxistenco,’ and tho most perfect body of a god or man 
shall be obtained. 


«T adoro tho victorious, the Tathagata, the vanquisher 
of the onomy, tho very pure, the perfect Buddha 1Gyal-ba- 
rpya-mts' ho'i-ts hogs-dang-bchas-pa-rnam, It is said that 
onco to uttor this uame purifies from tho sin of perjury, 
and from all sins committed by tho mind (bad foclings) 
through lust, deceit, and tho like. 


“J adoro tho victorious, tho Tathigata, the subduer of 
hin onomy, the vory puro, tho porlect Buddha Ts hei-bun- 
po'dain-pa-mem. 

“May thoso Buddhas, doliver all animal beings from 
tho horrors of untimely death,? 


- “J adoro all tho victorious, tho Tathigatas, the van- 
quivhovs of tho onomy, the vory pure, the porfoct Buddhas, 
tho ymst, tho not arrive ((nture), and the present 
Buddhas. * ; 


“1 adore tho protector of the creatures, ‘Lu-sgrubs, 
tho heres Gura Padma; dPal Na-vo-va; dPal Bi-ma-la- 


. 


‘The Buddlusts count six classes of existenee, ‘Chose in hell, the lnuitey 
Aauy, and Videgy ave-considored as bad existences; those of men and gad as" 


tho goad grades, 
* 8eo p. LOD. 


1 Au mnlogous phrase tu ono occurring nb the commencement of the 
addrewa; ite meaning was exphtined ab p. 126. 


® 


» 
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mitra; Pandita A-ti-sha,? &o; together with tho snecos- 
sion of holy Lamas.” 

“(This book) sVig-bshags-gsor-kyis-spu-gri is able 
to subdue, to burn, to destroy hell, lt will bo o 
consolation to tho animated beings in that poriod of 
distress and misory,? when in tho-(placos for thio) ro- 
presontatives of tho Buddha, of his precepts, and of lis 


1 These are Indian pricsts who wore very celebrated for Lhoir zeal in tho 
propagation of Buddhism; with tho exception of Lmgrub, tho firat of this 
sorics, they all took an native part in apronding ils doctrines throughout ‘bat, 
Lugrub, in Sanskrit Niigirjuna, is regarded os the foundor of tho Mahiyinn 
systom, Sco p, 80, Guru Padma is tho famous teacher Padma Sambhava, 
who was sont for by king Thisrong do tam, and is said to have ronchod 
Tibet av. 747, Bimala mitra aleo camo to Tibet in nocordance with an 
invitation from thia king, Soo Schmid in “Saonang Sselson,” p. 966. 
Na-1o-va, who is enumerated before Bimala mitra, must doubtless have 
sy contemporancous with him and Padma Sambhava, VPandita Atisha, tho 
Inst of the series, has a great reputation for re-establishing Buddhism ufter 
the persecutions of its followera undor the yoigns of Langdharma and his 
aucedssors (902-71), 


3 Tho ‘Libotan bla-ma-dam-ju-drgyud, is an honorary title upplied to the 
priests with whom originated n apeoifle syalom of Buddhiam. Ino aubad- 
quont aontonco, and also in tho documont relating to tho fomrtation of the 
Ilimis monastory, we shall find them enlled oundation-Lanes,” in Tibotan 
rlan-vei-bla-ma, 


3 In ‘Tibotan bslnl-ba-snyig-ma, According to the notions of tho Bud- 
hist, as well as of the Brahmans, tho universe, which is without beginning or 
end, is poriodienlly destroyed and constructed again, theac revolutions pagsing 
through fonr difforent periods, or Kalpas, viz: tho periods of formation, and 
of tho continuanco of formation; and those of the destruction, and dia+ 
appearance of the universe, Ilere the Kalpa of destruction is raforred to, 
and it is foretold that man shall obtain absolution from hiy sins by roading 
this book, ‘ho universe is dissolved and consumed by tha powora of fro, 
water, and wind, which effect ite entire destruction in sixty-four attroke upon 
its substance, The moral condition of man previous to the sovoral agoncios 
coming into action is stated as followas “Boforo tho destruction hy watar, 
cruclty ov violonce provails in tho world; before that by fire, loontiousncss, 
and before that by wind, ignorance, Whon licentioushess hes provailed, than 
aro cut off by discaso; whon violoneo, by turning thoir wonpons against cach 
othor, and whon ignore, by famines? Mardy, “Muna of Buddhism,” 
pp. 28-85; Sehimidi, Mem. de PAoad, de Pétersh, Vol. UL, pp. BAGH 
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inorey,' mon shall cut stuffs wovon of cotton, and Work 
it, whon cut, to garments; whon thoro they tako moat; 
whon thoro they buy and trade with goods; when the 
Golongs’ broak down inhabited placos ; when the astro- 
logers’ invoke good fortuno;* when “the Bonpo* carry 
with thom (listen to) tho sccret mystical sentences 
(Dhivanis); when the Gobshi aro the commanders in 


1 This phrago is to bo undorslood as a sort of preiliction that the tomples 
shall Lo desoorated by worldly nagocialions; for it is in tho temples that are put 
up tho three representatives (Tibetan Tensummi) of tho Buddha, his precepts, 
and his moroy, . 

Tho Buddha i¢ figured ns a xlotue, o bas-retiv’, or a picture, The 
pictures hang down from the crose-beams of the roof, or ave traced on the 
Walla; tho atatuos ond bas-relicfs show him in a sitting attitude, and aro 
placed bphind tho altar in a recess, ‘Tho precepts which ho bequoathod to 
anan after his doparture ftom onrlh, are symbolized by a book, which lios 
upon a lowor atop of the altar, or roata upon oa shelf suspouded from bhiga * 
voof, Ilis moroy,*or wnlimited charity, which enabled him to obtain the subli 
rank of « Buddha, in ordor to lond man to aalvation, is signifled by a Chorton, 
® pyramidal chost vontaming rolica, which always occuptes « prominant place 
Upon the allay, Seo Cgoma, “Grammar,” p. 178, “Dictionary,” voce rton;~ 
nlao Schmidv’s Loxioon, Jor iurthor details about imagos of gods seo 
Ohaptor XLV,; for books, seo p. 80; Chovtons, Chapter XI. For tho placo 
which those objects oconpy in tomples, I may rofor to tho Chapter on tho 
tomploy, and to tho yiow of tho intorior, of the tomple at Mangning, in 
Gnévl Khérsum, by my brothor Adolphe in tho Allee to tho “Rosults of a 
Sciontifie Mission.” : 

1 Tho tom dgo-slong is applied to ordained priests, who, howover, aro 
generally called by the more honourable title of Lama (dla*ma), & distinotion 
strtatly bolonging only to the superiors of convents, The Qclougs' must not 
care for richos or worldly prosperily; thoi breaking down inhabited places 
may mean, porhaps, their fighting against other monastorics or against rich 
mon in gonoral. 

+ Tn Tibotgn angags-pa, one versed in charms, 


4 Jy Wibdlin gyang’gags; 0 ceremony of this nature will he noticed in 
ry gQbioduait chapter, Tho allusion here is to tho abuse of it as a substitute 
foisPmnpars 
Lies 

® Bon-po is tho name of the followers of the scut which adheres in tho 
closcal manner to the suporstitions ideas transforred from the carlier Tibolan 
eread; cpmp, p. V4. 
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chief; when tho learned and poor ( - the priests) live in 
and preside over the nunnories;? whon tho Zhanglons! 
amuso themselves with their danghlors-in-law; whon 
men destroy (oat) tho moat destinol for the manos of 
tho dead; whon the head Lamas eat the meat propared 
for offerings;! whon men ent thomsvlves off from {he 
vital principlo (commit suicide’); when bad actions 
inoreaso upon earth; when tho song Mani shall be 
ptumed ip, ans wor’; 3° when tho calves of the D207 breed 
shall dovastate (tho fields); whon men coveb the goods 
of othors; whon tho saints travel and ostablish trady ; 


1 Dgo-bshes, abroviated from dygo-bni-bshos-guyon} in Sanakeit Kulywamitia, 
meaning a learned pricat, a fiond to vnluo, It is uwdly nocessury bo say Unt 
tho functions ofa military chiof do nob agrco very well with tho clerical charactor. 

*3'Tho priests mo nob allowed to have intercourso with women, bul Ue 
violation of tlus precopt is but too probable by their dwollinfy uncer the same 
roof wilh nuns, * 

& Zhang, “a maternal-unole;” dlon, “a magialrata, an offivor, 1 nobleman; ” 
tho bwo words in comnoxion designale a man of superior raul 

4 Cho Tibotan has zan, which is explained in tho dictionarios av “noat, 
a kind of thick potuge, dough, or prato made of tho monl or Nour of parched 
gvaing” Ag an inalanes of ile usa for food in gonaral gaa the datas in 
Ifermany’s Glossary,” a, 2, Zinkhar, in Vol, Ih, of the “Results,” &a, and 
R. A, Soe, 1862. 

§ Doliverrnao from cxistenco is only tho conaoquanco of good notions; 
but suivido is also in the opinion of tho Buddhists © bad action, aud has a 
ro-birth in a lower deyroe as one of ila consequences, shice the sing for Ue 
oxpintion of which the presont oxistonco had to hy andured, nro not yeb atonodl 
for, and also a now oimo is committed, In tho period of misury alluded bo 
in tho text, however, also this morat Inw will bo overlooked. 

® By Mani the famous gia-sylable yanyur Om mani padmo hum, “Q, the 
Jewol in the Lotus: Amen,” is to bo undetgtoud; tho allusion In the boxt 
iofers to its conversion into s popular song. 

Tindzo, a mixed breed, tho oflapring of a Yak (bos gruniens) anda common 
common Indian Zhebu cow; in tho language of tho THimMlayn tibos it ia 
called Chubu, The Dzos are ono of tho fow mixed specios which ara oupablo 
of propngation, and they outnumber in somo yalloya tho puro Yoke. 

5 In ‘Tibotan naljor, in Sauskril Yoguohiirya, “0 gaint, a devotee,” te also the 
name of e religious gcut, which enjoyed the moat favour in India until Lhe seventh 
ecntury av. ~Reepecting ils history mul religious lencts, sou Chapler V. 
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whon fraud is committed with measure! and weight; 
when the Chinese trade, with little children (which thoy 
would obtain from the Tibotans); when andor the gates 
(of the temples) illusory miracles (soycery) shall bo 
practisod; whon mon eat and drink and care but for 
this actual existenco;- when thoro shall bo no more 
gratuitios; when the time shall arrive that old customs 
aro disturbed (changed); when men shall bé givoh up 
to tho ravages of war and the enomy;. when “fost, hail # 
and drought shall spread (make general) famine;? whon 
mon and animal beings shall have to suffer from bad 
actions: then, in this period of distress and misery this 
sDig-bshags-gtor-chhos will bo an ablution for every kind 
of sin which has’ been accumulated im tho meantime 
all animated beings shall read it, and on account of it 
fil sing shall be wiped away.” ; ; 


Tranglation of the second part. 


“Tnshvined in the sacred box ab tho time of tho 
uttoring of benedictions.’ 
“Tn this period of distress and misery, when many 


1'Tho Tibetan bro, also pronounced pre, is, according to Croma’s Dictionary, 
fo dvy measure, the twentieth part of a Tibeton bushel” 


+ Somo words pre hero illegible, 

3 Por tho Buddhist theory on the influence of good and bad actions upon 
bis mal 800 p, 98, 

: “Phe tnat four Ines of the original text have been so much injured that 
only” a fow of tho words could be deciphered, enough, however, remaining 
to givo a cluo to tho meaning, 


5 With reference to the religions rilcs and coromonies connected with the 
otevtion of Chortens, see Chaplor XIL % 
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living Deings shall suffer and sigh for deliverance, thesa 
bonedictious shall afford great advantages to sinners. 
Tho sins which arise from discord and disputo among 
the inhabitants, of this monastery! shall bo takon away 
through thom. 

“Theso blessings, if seit on the 8th, 15th, and 
80th of every month, purify most suroly from tho five 
great crimes,’ and from all His und deliver from the 
six kinds of hell, ‘The 84,000 groat ombloms of the 
essence of the sublime doctrine shall be tho sumo with 
ovory boing.” 'Lho mind of man shall becomo whchangeably 
directed towards attaining tho sanctity of a Buddha; 
ho shall gain the onergetic will of the Buddha, and 
shall in the cond oblain the advantages of a Buddha 
himself. 

“This is tho ond of tho Mahayana Subra sDig-dshags* 
gsor-~pyis-spu-gri, 

“All boings bo blessed!” 


. 


1 Tho mano of the monastory is nob given in the origmal, which only 
says, dgon-pa “a monnstory”, 


2 Tho five great crimes of the Buddhists are: 1, Tho taking of life; 2 ‘Phofl; 
3. Adultery; 4. Lying; 5. Drankenness, See Rurnonf, “Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” 
p. 447, Inrdy, “Manual of Buildhism,” Chapter Xp. 488. 


+ This phioso refers, as may be seon fiom the sequel, to the inforioy 
sigus of a Buddho's beauty. ‘Thuy aro generally atatod to bo 80 in numbor, 
but othor books, as eg. the Rgya-chher-rol-pa (tranalalad by Foucnus, Vol. 1, 
p. 108) give 81, which, in tho present treatise, have been multiplied by 1000. 
Tho number of 84,000 is a most favourite ono in Buddhist coamogony and 
scoms to bo used in tho same way ax Khrag-khvig, “a hundred thousand 
tmailtona” (. 180}, and the Chinese Wan, ov 10,000 (Idelor, “Usbor dis 
Zoitechnung der Chineson,” p. 10), ay tho deaiynation of an inflnite number, 
ae extont, thickness, and iliameter of tho aalwalas eat always bo divided 

j tho prolongation of the ago of mankind continues for 84,000 yonrs. 
ae furdy, “Manual,” Chapter L; Foe koue ki, p. 1% 
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(Threo Dhivanis, in corrupt Sanskrit, now follow. The 
first Dharani is 2 mystic invocation of Dorjesempa, Sanskrit 
Vajrasnttva (see p. 50); in the second Dhiirani is condensed 
the beliof in the four truths (see p. 16); the third Dha- 
rani is recited at tho inauguration of the temples; now 
the toxt continues: ? 

“By means of those invocations tho creatures become 
perfect in tho two collections;? they shall be purified 
from thoir sins and blessod with the dignity of a most 
perfect Buddha, . 

(A fourth Dhiwani follows). 

“This (Dharani) is raiscd (granted) as a favour® to 
the wanderors in fhe orb for not having paid reveronco 
4o paronts—instead of thankfully romembering favours 
veceivod—nor to the holy Foundation-Lamas, who have 


obtained perfection by virtuos, 


* «All sins committed by taking lifo, togother with the 
tranggrossions agtumulated in previous existences, tho 
sins of lying, onvy, and wickedness which proceed from 
the mind—all these sins are abolished by this sublime 


® 


doctrine. 
“Most porfect Sages, be gracious and clement, if I 


should not have rondored rightly tho letters of the 


1 'Tho ,transeription of these threo Dhariinis has been omitted from con- 
siderations of brevity, 

* In Tibotan té'hogs-gnyis; by this term is understobd tho combination 
of tho highest perfection in the practico of virtues, and the highest dogreo 
of wisdom, both of which are reserved for the Buddhas; but simple men enn 
attain this aublimoat rank by following the path revonled by Sikyamuni and 
Hita acknowlodged predecessors. ‘ 

© {4 dolivors from tho sins specified. 

4 In Tibetan rlsn-vat-bla-ma; in a foregoing pasange thoy were styled 
Dlaana-dam-padigynd. Seo p. £86. 

wh 
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alphabet.’ Micrpanesle-yaal-rdo-vjo hes writton it,” Praiaod 

ho this sheot, ‘that he may iajri ontire dolivararico ftom 

his sins. ‘Chix sDig-bshags-qrov-gyis-spu-gri has boon com- 
, plotod fin two daya” . 


’ 
Vor oaplanation of thix sontenea rotor to pe be 


‘ 4 
+ 


PART I. 


- PRESENT -LAMAIO INSTEPUTIONS, 














CHAPTER XIL 


t 


THE TIBETAN PRIESTHOOD. 


Marenrans consainep In Rerorts or Nugorran ‘TRAvenrers.—I'unDAmenrar: 

Laws.—Hirrancmioan Syaten.—Onganisavion ov ‘tue Crerey.—Principles 

|, of its constitution.—Reventias,—Grades -amongat: thé Tamns.—Nuinbor. of 
_ “Lnmas.—Ocoupntions.—Diet.—Dress, 


‘Reports of European. Travoller: 


By: Lamaism Europeans designate that peculiar form 
of Buddhism, which "developed itself from ‘Tsonkhapa’s - 
institutipns in Tibet and soon ‘spread over all Central 
Asia, where it took deep root. Our knowledge of this 
most modern form of Buddhism is ‘also of no long date; 
for to penetrate into Tibet was always a matter of great , 
difficulty, both: on acdount of the: impediments preséniiod 
by the‘ general great: élevation of. the :country,. as . also 
by. the jealous’ and hostile feelings of the natives towards 
foreigners. The supremacy gradually obtained by the 


Chinese Governmont . has but. increased tho difficulty; 
ane) 
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even quite recently it has proved its hostile disposition, 
notwithstanding the treaties signed after the last war in 
China.* 

The first Europeans who penetrated into TMbet were 
Christian missionaries. In the year 1624 a Jesuit, Pater 
Antonio de Andrada, travelled as far as Chébrang, the 
capital of the Gtige district of Gnari chérsum, the Raja, 
or Gyalpo, of which was very favourably inclined towards 
him. ‘The first who reached Lhassa, the centre of the 
Lamaic church, were the Jesuits Albert Dorville and 
Johann Gruber, who, in 1661, returned from China vid 
Tibet and Hindostén to,Europe. The noxt who followed 
them were the Capucine patres Josepho de Aseuli and 
Francisco Maria de Toun, who started from Bengdl in 
the year 1706 and safely reachod Lhasse, In 1716 the 
Jeguit Desideri again penetrated up to Lhissa from tho 
west, through Kashmir and Ladik. The most important 
event for our knowledge of Tibetan Buddhism was tho 
Capucine mission under the superintendance of Horacio 
de la Penna, who, with five companions, arrived at 
Uhassa in the year 1741; their offorts to propagate tho 
Christian faith had but little success, though they wore 
kindly received by the Tibetan authoritics, Thoy collected 
much valuable ifformation concerning the geography of 
the country and the history, religion, manners and customs 
of the inhabitants. Horacio do la Ponna was particularly 
distingnished by an ardent zeal in the cause of Christianity ; 


1 T allude to the ease of Capt. Smyth, for who no passports could be 
obtained; and of Capt. Blackiston, who was obliged to return in the first weoks 
after his setting out flom tho shores of China lo reach Tibet Uiwongh China 
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“he translated into Tibetan a catechism of tho Christian 
faith, the Doctrina Christiana of Cardinal Belarmino, tho 
Thesaurns Doctrine Christiane: of Turlot, and be also 
compiled a Tibetan-Italian dictionary. Tho materials 
brought homo by this mission, which a few years after- 
wards was obliged to leave Lhassa, were examined by 
Pater Antonio Georgi, who in his curious “Alphabetum 
Tibetenum,” Romm 1762, undertook to prove ‘by com- 
parative philology the opinion entertained by the mis- 
sionaries, that Lamaism was a corrupted form of 
Christianity, 

In the year 1811 Manning, according to Princep, mado 
an attempt to pass through Tibet into China; but he 
was stopped at Lhassa, and not being permitted to go any 
farther, ho was obliged to turn back,' In 1845 two Lazarist 
missionaries, Hue and Gabet, again reached Thissa from 
Mongolia; but after a short stay, they also had to leave this 
capital, and were escorted to Macao by a Chinese officor. 

Since the commencement of this century various 

‘ journoys have beon undertaken into Bhutan, Sikkim, and 
tho western districts adjoining the British tervitories, 
Particularly precious are also the publications of Pallas, 


' Ritter, “Die Erdkunde von Asion,” Vol. IL, pp. 89-04. II. Princep, “Tibet, 
, ‘Tartary and Mongolia,” London 1852, p.17, For an interesting collection of the 
views of ynvious missionaries on this subject seo Maraden’s note to “Marco 
Polo’s, Travels,” p. 240. The Popes had hoped the Capucine mission would 
prove of very groat importance for the propagation of Christianity in Central 
Asia, ond had supported them in every way. Pope Clemens IX. issued a parti- 
cular Breve concerning Tibet (Rilter, 1, ¢., p. 459), and the nomination of a 
Vionrius apostolicus for Lhasen still takes place. The “Annuario Pontificio,” 
Roma 1862, p. 243, gives as the gentleman in charge of this office Monsignore 
Giacomo Leone Thominc Demazures, nominated March 27, 1846; he is at the 
same time the Bishop in paitibus dnfidetium of Sinopolis in Cilicia. 
10* 
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detailing the information obtained by him in Russian 
Mongolia; and those of Klaproth—his translation of the 
description of ‘Libet by a Chinese officor, as well as the 
results of his investigations connected with his travols 
in the regions of the Kankasus. All the various narre- 
tives trent gical of the hierarchical systom, the 
vegulations atid social habits of the clergy and the+re- 
ligious establishments; the notices on religious ceremonies 
ave yery rave. In addition to the above-mentioned 
sources of information, which have been laid under con- 
tributioi-in my endeavour to define, in the following 
chapters, the nature and characteristics of the Tihctan 
priesthood and the institutions connected therewith, | 
have also beon enabled to turn to good account tho 
observations made by my brothors during their travols 
in the Eastern Ifimélaya and in Central and Wostern 
Tibet, in the years 1855 to 1857, 


BFundamontal laws, 


lé is very probable that in tho earliest. peviods” of 
Buddhism all those who embraced this roligion, abandoned 
the world and assisted their master, as much as lay in 
their powor, in propagating his faith, Thoso who, altor 
having hoard Sakyamuni oxplain his doctrines, dosived 
to become Buddhists, were first obliged to mako an ox- 
Plictt-doclaration to that offect, whoreupon the teacher 
proceeded to cut off their haiv and beard, and then in« 
vested them with tho roligious gamwonts, wheroby they 
were received into the community of the taithful Later, 
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when the nwnber of Buddhists had increased, the neophito 
was placed for instruction under the charge of an elder 
disciple, a practice which became general after Bikya- 
muni’s death. The distinction betweon lay brothers aud 
priests, and tho important dogma that only’ the latter, 
as having renounced the world, can 4gbtain Nirvana, 
was certainly not introduced till afte ‘ Sakyamuni’s 
death, although he himself had recognized mendicants, the 
veceivers of alms, who are forbidden to cat other food 
than that which has. been received under certain con- 
ditions (one being that it has been given in the form of 
alms); and householders, tho givers of alms, who thercby 
gain merit; but by him both theso classes were admitted 
with equal rights to tho adyantagos promised to his 
followers. But alroady tho earlior schools (the Hinayana 
sect) excluded lay brothers from attaining to tho por- 
fection of an Arhat, and to Nirvina; the Mahayana system 
admits them, but the present sects of Tibet again raised 
that strongly marked barrier between the laity and the 
priests, denying to the former the possibility of attaining 
to the rank of a Buddha; they may attain Nirvana, but 
they cannot become “a blessing to the world.”* The 
ascetics are styled in the sacred books Bhikshus, Sramanas, 
Srivakas, Arhats; and the lay followers, the devotees, 
Upasakas (in Tibetan Genyen); in theseMahayana Shtras 
tho latter avo also called “Bodhisattvas who reside in 
their horses,” the formoy “Bodhisattvas who have ib- 


, 


nounced the world.” 


' See pp. 27, 38, 106. Compare also Hodgson, “Illustrations,” p. 98, 
Hardy,.“dastorn Monachism,” p. 12. 
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The early discrples of Sakyamuni are generally re- 
presented as wandering about with thoir royal master; 
others, in consequence of his’ frequont cxhortations to 
lead a solitary life, ave said to havo retired to the forests 
and woods which surround the settlements, or to havo 
lived in solitary and forsaken houses, which they only 
left on certain periods in order to betake themselves to 
Sikyamuni and hsten to his words. Large regular as- 
semblies, which probably date back as far as Sakkyamuni 
himself, took place when the rainy season was over; 
during the rains Sakyamuyi himself, as well as his im- 
mediate followers and the hermit-disciples, had taken 
up their abode in the housos of well-intentioned porsons, 
and had devoted themselves to meditations on such parts 
of the doctrine as they had not yot clearly understood; 
they also employed part of their timo in the instruction 
of their ontertajncrs. At the assomblies above men- 
. tioned tho Bhikshus roported their success in griniug 

neophites, discussed various dogmas, and requested a 

solution of-any doubts with which they may havo boon 

troubled.” * 

Originally such assombhos were held in tho opon air; 

~ the Vibaras, in the sense of monasterics, in which they 
might otherwise have taken placo, did not como into 
goxistenco till a much latdy poriod, Tho word Vihara, 
according to its etymological derivation, denotes 9 {place 
where the Buddhists assembled; and it is in this sonso 
that this term is used in the Siitras, or books considorod 

to contain the words of Sakyamuni, which always bogin thus: 

“When Sikya happened to be (vihavati sma) uta placa ;” 


. 
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but lator this name wa» applied to those houses in which 
the priests met, and where strangers and the ascetics 
(who went about collecting alms) found an asylum. The 
meaning of tho word bocame more restricted still, and 
was subsequently given to monastories only, or to those 
religious establishments, in which those who once enter 
them are bound to romain for life. It is impossible 
to determine exactly the various periods during which 
Viharas took the form of meeting-houses or, later, 
of ‘monasteries. In the Hinayana books on discipline 
they aro mentioned only as an appondix to the chapter 
on the seats, and they were probably erectod later than 
the templos, the first of which is said to have been 
builf in the period of Upagupta, who lived in, the third 
century zo. ‘Tho violent attacks of the Brahmans must 
soon have convinced the Buddhist clergy of tho advga- 
tages to bo dexived from association; rales wore then 
drawn up for life in community and for subordination, 
and the beginning of monastic institutions was thus made, 
which latter were, however, in India, evgn in their final 
perfection, widely different from those of Tibotan moui- 
achism at tho prosent day. In earlier times each Vihara 
had its own administration end its own chief, and was 
indopendent of the othors; and i was so even in the 
seventh conbury, ,whion Iiuon #hsang reyided in India; 
hierarchy so thoroughly organized as we now find in 


Tibet, was never known in India? 

@ 

> 1 See Burnout, “Introducfion,” pp. 282 seq, 279 seq, 280; Tardy, 

‘Hastern Monachism,” Chapter: ILL, 1¥., XILL; Wassiljew, “Der Bud- 

Tanus," pp. 45, 96. Compare also Barthélmy St. Hane, “Le Bonddba 
‘ 
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* ‘Hierarchical’ system. 


rs 


The first organisation of the Tibetan clergy, ylates 
from King Thisrong de tsqn (728—86 s.0.), of whom the 
Bodhimor says that “he gave the clergy a firm consti- 
tution and divided it into classes.”! But the development 
of the present hierarchical system, which was independont 
of these ancient institutions, dates from the fifteonth 
century, In 1417 the famous Lama Tsonkhapa founded 
the Géldan monastery at Lhassa, and became its suporior; 
the great, authority and reputation he had enjoyed, 
devolved upon his successors in the abbotship of this 
monastery, who, down to the present day, are believed 
to have been men of particular sanctity. But these 
abbots were sdon superseded in influence by the Dalai 
Lama? at Lhdssa (now the highest in rank of tho Ti- 
béefan priesthood), and by the Panchen Rinpocho at 
Tashilhinpo,* who are both considered to be of divine 


et aa religion,” p. 299, Wilson, “Buddha and Buddhism,” p. 261. Tho 
principal cave tomples were probably excavated in the porfod from the 
commencement of the Christian era to the fifth century after it It needs 
hardly be added that the saned books which represent Sikyamuni himsolf 
to have felt the necessily of instituting hed priests aro interpolated. 

Schmidt, “Ssanang Ssetsen,” p. 856; comp, p. 67, 

2 Dalai Lama is the title which the Mougolians givo to him; Dalai is a 
Mongolian woid meaning ocean, Lama or correctly biama, is the ‘Tibotan 
woud for a superior, Schott, “Uebor den Buddhajsmus in Hochasien,’ p, 82 
The Emopeans beouge familiar @ifh this term iy tho works of Georgi, 
Pallas and Klaproth. 

§ Tashilhtinpo, or in exact transhteration. “dkhyra shis Ihun po,” ié tho 
neighbouring city éf chiefly ecclesiastical establishments, about a mile to the 
south east of Digtrchi, “the four-housod (top?) ” (in Tibetan written dzhi-ko-11se, 
in Nevari zhi-kha-chhen), the capital of the provinco Tsang, of Chineso ‘ihe 
See the map of Turner, “Embassy;” Hooker, ““imalayan Jou nals,” Vol, It, - 
pp. 125, 171. Hodgson, “Aborigmes of tho Nilgils’ Journ. Aa, Sou. Bong, 
Vol. XXYV,, p. 504. 
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origin, und ave, consequently, vogarded more in the light 
of gods than of mortal beings: ‘This’ assumed divine 
origin gives them a character-totally different from that 
of the Pope of the Roman Catholic church; but thon, on 
the othor hand, neither of them has such a widely-spread 
acknowledged supremacy as that enjoyed by the Pope 
of Rome, 

The Dalai Lama is viowed as an incarnation of the 
Dhyani Bédhisattya Chonresi, who is supposed to cffoct 
his ro-incorporation by a beam of light which issues 
from his body and enters the individual whom he selects 
for his re-doscent.' Tho Panchen Rinpoche is considered 
to be an incarnation of Chenresi’s celestial fathor, Ami- 
tibha.’ ‘There is a story relating that Tsonkhapa himself 
had ordorod his two principal disciples to take upon them- 
solves a mortal form in an uninterrupted series of ro- 
births, and to watch over tho propagation of tho Buddhist 
{with and: the maintonanco of its purity ;? and according 
to this account, it was Tsonkhapa who created those two 
principal clerical dignitios. But we learn from Csoma’s 
Chronological Tables, that Gedun Grub (horn 1389 a.n., 
(lie 1478) was the first, who assumed the title of 
(tyolva Rinpoche, “His precious Majosty,” which is applied 
to the Dalai Lama only; Gedun Grub is, therefore, 
to be considered the first Walai Lamg, and not tho 
Dharma Rinchen, the successor of Tsonkhapa in tho 


chair of tho Géldan monastery. In the Year 1445 he 
é 
{ '«Deseription du Lubet,” Nouy. Journ, Asintique 1830, p. 239. Comp. p. 88. 


? Seo about the dogina of Dhyani Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, p, 61. 
9 Avboilen der vies, Mission i Pelimg,” Vol, I, p. 8lG. 


a wae 


: 
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* 


also built the’ Jargo monastery of Tashilinpo, whoso 
abbots assumed the title of Panchon Rinpoche, “the greal 
teacher-jowel,” and who claimed with auch success tho 
same divine naturo and temporal powor as that till then 
enjoyed by the Dalai Lama alono,. Ile shares an equal 
authority and sovereignty as the Dalai Lama, but in 
ecclesiastical affairs, even in his own territorios, his words 
are considered less divine; his faculties inferior to thoso 
of the Dalai Lama, 

The fifth Gyclva Rinpoche, Npagvang Lobzang Gyamtzso, 
a most ambitious man, sent to the Koshot Mongolians, 
who had settled in the environs of the lake Kuku Nor, 
and requested their assistance against the Tibetan king 
then residing at Digdrchi, with whom he was at 
war. The Mongolians conquerod Tibot, and are said 
to, have made present of the samo to Ngagvang 
Lobzang. This event took place in the yoar 1640, and 
it is from this moment that we must date the extension 
of the temporal government of the Dalai Lamas over all 
Tibet. : 

The Dalai, Lamas are elected by the clorgy, and up 
to tho year 1792 these olections had taken place unin- 
fluenced by the Chinese government; but since this timo 
the court of Pekin, to whom tho Dalai Lana is a very 
important personage in a political a¥ woll as a roligious 
point of view, has talon cure that the sons of such per- 


' Csoma, “Grammar,” pp. 192, 198. Ritter, “Asien,” Vol. II, pp. 274-86, 
Koppen, “Die Rel. d Buddha,” Vol.I, pp 120 62. Cunningham, “Lada,” p.38d, 
has undeistood Caoma’s account as af in the year 1640 the jist Daler Lama, 
had been established, but Csoma deudedly only alludes to tho uniting of 
the temporal goverument with his ecclesiastical sovereignty, 
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sons only as are known for their loyality and fidelity 
shall bo elected to this high dignity,! 

The next in rank to these sublime Lamas dre the 
superiors of soveral larger monasterics, of whom some 
are considered as incarnations, others as common mortals; 
in oithor case head Lamas of so high a rank aro stylod 
Khanpos.*~ My brothers saw Khanpos at the monasteries 
of Lama Ytru in Ladék, and at Thdling in Gnévi 
Jhdérsum, They were natives of Lhéssa, and had beon 
appointed by the Dalai Lama’s government for periods 
of from three to six years, at tho expiration of which 
time they would return to Lhissa. Tho abbots in smallor 
monasterics are elected for life by the monks; but the 
election has to be submitted for approval to tho Dalai 
fama, who can eithor sanction or reject it, 

Othor porsons superior in rank to the common monks 
ave the Budzad, the sitperintondont of the charal songs 
and music during the divine service; and tho Gebkoi, who 
has to maintain discipline and ordor, ‘Theso dignitaries 
are also clected by the monks, and constitute, with tho 
abbot, the council which regulates tho affairs of tho 
monastery. Somo other dignities which aro occasionally 

é 


' Compare for dotmla Hue, “Souvenirs, Vol. L, p, 202 Koppon, 1c, 
p. 247. . 
2 In Bhutén the imenunnted Khanpos had profited by political civeum- 
stances 40 mako themselves independent of the Dalai Tama, Tho relations 
between tho ruler of Bhutin proper, the Dharma Rinpocho (called by the 
Mnndua Dharma Raja), and Lhissa scom to be very loose; and tho abbois of 
the monasteries in the southern valloys have also set up principalities almost 
independent of tho Dharma Rinpochs. ‘These Lamas, styled Lama Riijas 
by Mormann’s companions, wre very jealous of their power, and endeavoured 
most oucrgically to prevent Hermann from ontering Bhutéiu, by abducing 
his servants, 
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found in larger monasterics are more posts of honour, 
having no direct influence upon the administration. ' 

Thé title of Lama, written in Tibetan Ulama, is ap- 
plied by right to the suporior priests only; but just ag 
the Arabic word Sheikh, and other titles of honour and 
rank in European languages, so also the word Lama has 
come to be regarded as a title which courtesy requires 
oue to give to every Buddhist priest,? 

A particular class of Lamas are the astrologors, the 
Tsikhan (occasionally also styled Kartsi~pa, or Chakhan == 
fortune-teller, Ngagpa == one expert in charms), who aro 
allowed to marry and to wear a peculiar phantastic 
dvess,, These people are professional fortune-tellers, who 
aro officially authorized to conjure and to oxorciso evil 
spivits, on behalf of and to the profit of tho clergy, 
Common tricks, such as vomiting fire, swallowing knives, &c., 
ato not openly practised, nor would they bo allowed, though 
in other things these conjurers aro permitted to play upon 
the credulity of the ignorant multitude to any oxtont, 
and derive as much profit therefrom as they can. Tho 
instruments which they most frequently employ in they - 
incantations, are an arrow and a triangle upon which 


supposed talismanic sentencos aro inscribed.’ Amongst 
these astrologers, the Lamas called Choichong, who aro 
said to be all cducated at the Uarmakhy’ monastery at 


1 Compare Pallas, “Mongol. Volker,” Vol. IL, pp. 117-87. Ile, “Souvenins,” 
p. 297. * 
2 Compare Hardy, “Hastein Monacism,” p. if, Gerard, “Koonaway,” 
Pp. L19, states thal lo heard, the head priests of tho monaatexiog styled 
Gelong or Gu, 

* Por particulms concerning certain coremonies in which thesa things aa 
used, seo Chapter KY, 
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Thdssa, enjoy the greatest reputation, because the god 
Choichong, or Choichong gyalpo, is styyposed to become in- 
corporated in one of the Lamas belonging to this monastery 
as often as he descends upon earth, lis re-descent 
becomes manifest by the frequency of miraculotts deeds 
performed by a Lama, who is thon considered as the 
favourite instrument choson by king Choichong. Te 
soon becomes the object of wnivorsal worship, which is 
most lucrative to tho monastery; for Buddhists from all 
parls of High Asia come as pilgrims to Lhassa to receive 
his benediction; and thoy consider thomselves happy if 
the valuable presents they offer as an equivalent, are 
accepted by the incarnate Choichong.—In the monasteries 
beyond Tibet Choichong astrologers are not freqnent; and 
though the images of king Choichong are met with in 
most monasteries of Western Tibet and the Himélaya, 
my brothers nover saw'a Lama Choichong.’ 

Tho god Choichong is but one of tho “five great 
kings,” in Tibetan Ku nga gyalpo. Theso five mytho~ 
logical persons are considered to protect man most elfi- 
caciously against the evil spivits and enable him also 
to attain the accomplishment of every wish, Their names 
arc Bihar gyalpo; Choichong gyalpo; Dalha gyalpo; 
Luvang gyalpo; Tokchoi gyalpo. Of Bihar I know par- 
ticularly that he has chosen the protection of monasterios 

1 Gampere “Description du Tabet,” Nouv. Journ. Ag, Vol. IV, pp. 240, 
298, Tho offerings which aro the most agreeable to theso kings, and tho 
conditions under which they mo to be presented, are detniled in the Ti- 
betan book entitlod Ku nga gyalpoi:kang shag, “to make confession to the 
five great kings” Of Choichong in particular tieate the book Prulku 


chowhong ehanpot Kang shag “to male confession Lo the incarnahon of the 
gvent Choichong.” 
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and religious establishments; of Dalha that ho is tho 
tutelary god of warriors. Tho images of the five gods 
are very generally met with in temples and in tho 
private praying-room of laymen: amulot-boxes also not 
unfrequeéntly contain such representations. They ave 
also added to an image of the thirty-five Buddhas of 
confession (see p. 97), in which they are drawn riding 
phantastic animals. Bihar is riding a red tiger; Choichong 
a yellow lion; Dalha a yellow horse (Khyang); Luvang, 
the god of the Nagas (see p. 31), a bluc crocodile; Tockchoi ” 
a yellow deer. In other pictures, in which ono of theso 
gods is the principal object, this very ono is drawn on 
a larger scale than the surrounding figures, Such o 
picture, bought by Adolphe at Méngnang, in Gnéri 
Khérsum, shows Choichong extremely fat and threo- 
headed, riding a white liou with a bluo mane; tho figure 
is surrounded by flames.” His side heads ave blue and 
crimson, the central one is, like the body, of flosh- 
colow. His broad hat and some arms, the symbols of 
his activity, aye gilt; his dress is a tiger’s skin; of which 
the feet are tied xdnnd*hig neck, In tho uppor part of * 
the picture, yaulous “domestic animals ave sketched, allud- 
ing to the greaf merit to be derived from consocrating 
to him an animal, which then is no more allowed to bo 
killed for" private use, but after somo time is dolivered 
to the Lamas, who may eat it, Below him aro tracad 
three other defenders of man against the mischievous 
me viz: Damchan dovje legpa, riding on a camel; 

sdigpa, in Sanskrit Brahma (see p, 114), riding a ram; 
Chebu damchan, riding a goat. 
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Organization of the clorgy. 


The principles of its Constitution. The number of obser- 
vances to be followed, at the prosent day, by the Lamas, 
has increased, from precepts plain and brief, to an ample 
code of laws, which contains two hundred and fifty 
rules, in Tibetan Khrims: they are detailed in the 
firat, or Dulva division of the Kanjur, and have been 
explained in the well-known works of Hardy and Bur- 

“ nouf.t But of this mass of precepts, I direct the atten- 
‘tion chiefly to those of celibacy and poverty (which 
Tsonkhapa enacted anew), because they lave been of 
great importance in forming the presont character of 
the Tibetan priesthood. 

The violation of the ordinanca of celibacy, ov even 
sexuel, intercourse, is sevorely punishod; nevertheless iteis 
not unfroquont, particularly in tho case of Lamas who do 
not live in the monasteries. Bosides, we know of two in- 
stances in which, from considorations of public intorest, 
the Dalai Lama has granted indulgonces to marry to 
Lamas of royal pedigree. The one ingtance is reported by 
Dr. Canitboll, who says that a pringé ‘oP Bikkkim, obtained 
this permission; another analogous céiso is noticed by 
Mooreroft concerning the Raja of Ladik.? The vow of 


’ 
¥ 


1 Hardy, “Hastern Monachsm,” London 1850, Burnouf, “Introduction,” 
pp. 284-885, Comp. Csoma’s “Analysis,” in As. Res, Yo). XX,'p. 78, 


2 Journ. As. Soc. Beng, Vol. XVIIL, p. 494. Travols, Vol. I, p 934. 
There is a sect in Chineso Tibot which P. Iilarion calls Sa zsya; it,aHlo 8 
its pricsis to marry, and to beget a son, wheroupon they abandon the ys 
and retire info the monastories. “Arbeiton der russ, Mission,” Vol. I, 
p B14. 
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poverty is one of those institutions which seriously affect 
the public welfare in Tibet. as the monks, so vory 
numerous in every Buddhist country, have to live from 
the contributions of the lay population. Though the 
single Lama who has renounced the world is not allowed 
to possess any thing besides the articleg, pprmitted by 
the code of discipline, the Lama convents may possoss 
landed property, houses, and treasures, and its members 
may enjoy the abundance of its well.filled store-houses, 
The revenues are derived from the collecting of alms, 
from voluntary offerings, from the remunerations for tho: 
performandé of sacred rites, from the rents of proportics, 
and even, from commercial enterprises, » * 
Alms are more particularly collected at harvest time, 
when a number of Lamas are deputed to visit the villagos 
for the purpose of begging for grain, Whon Hermann 
was at Himis (in Sept. 1856) moro than ono half of the 
Lamas were out in the country. Of voluntary offorings 
the most considerable are those presented to an in- 
carnated Lama, or given’ at the annual festivals, ‘Tho 
greater number of,smaller ones are obtained by those 
monasteries situilted - along the principal passdyes over 
the mountains, as it is the custom for every travollér 
to repeat some prayers in the tomples ho meets with, 
and to leave a small present. The remunerations for 
attending at births, marriages, illuessos, death, &c., oxo 
generally regulated by the officiating priest himself in 
prqportion to the means of those roquiring their service. 
These consist generally in natural products, which appear 


* Sce an eanmple in Turner’s Embassy, p. 845, 


ig ee 
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to bo given in advance.! The landed property, which is 
sometimes even very considerable, is cither tilled by 
the dependents, or is let*at a high price, Tho 
making and selling of images, charms, &c, is another 
source of considerable incomo for eyery Lama; their 
trading with, avool, and in Hastern Tibet with: musk, is 
mentioned by several travellers.? 

Grades amongst the Lamas, In ‘Tibet the clergy, besides 
living at the public expense, are also in most districts free 
from taxes* and contributions for public works; and itis on 
account of these and other advantages that the condition 
and dignity of a Lama are every where so sought after, Ibis « 
the custom in astern, as well as in Westorn Tibef, to make 
the elder gon of a family a Lama, and restrictive regula~ 
tjons, analogous to those mentioned in tho anciont religious 
bodks, seem to have lost their foreg; for all travellers 
roport that any onercan become a member of the religious 
order; tho only restriction I know of is this, that in 
Bhutén the father who wishos his son to be received as 
a novice must ask the pormission of the Deba and the 
Dharma Raja, and pay a fee of 100 Deba rupees? Whon 
any ond declares his wish to enter the priosthood, or 
when he desirds to make his son a Lama, tho faculties 
of tho novice are examined. In most cases the novices 


1 Ag an instance of this custom I mention the ceremontor connected with 
the driving oway of the evil spnits fom the burial-ground (seo Chapter XYV., 
No, 9), See also Huo, “Souvenirs,” Vol. IL, p 121, 

“Soa Turner, 1. ¢, pp, 200, 812, Moorevoft, “Travels,” Vol. IL, p. 615 
“Mansaraur Lake,* As, Res. Vol. XIL, p. 482. 

3 1n Ladik, however, the monastomes ng guch are taxed with considerable 
sums by the Kashmir goveanment; Cunningham, “Ladak,” p, 278. 

* Pentbarton, “Report,” p. 118. Burnoul, “Introduction,” p. 27%, Turner, 
“MWmbuasy,” p, 170 Moorerott, “Liavels,” Vol. L, p. 321. 

Il 
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are boys, and if thoy are found intelligent, enough, they 
are allowed to take the vows (Tib. Dom), viz. to observe 
the religious duties connécted with the priesthood; and 
then they become “candidates for orders,” Genyen (an” 
equivalent to the Sanskrit Upisaka).t The Lamas who 
have charge of the instruction of the novices, seem not 
always to treat their scholars well, for several travellers have 
witnessed rudeness and even cruelty in punishments.’ The 
grade next to the Genyen is that of Getsul; an ordinated 
priest is styled- a Gelong; the grades are conferred by 
a council, before which the candidate has to prove in 
a publi¢ diéputation his experience in the sciences he | 
has beeng taught hitherto,* 

Wemen are also allowed to embrace the monastic life, 
and we read of female mendicants, the Bhikshunis, who 
have devoted themselves already in the eavliest youth of 
Buddhism with the permission of the foundor {0 an ascolic 
life. The nuns are styled Gelong-ma in Tibetan; in 
Western Tibet, however, and in the Himalaya they cannot 
be very numerous, for my brothers never saw any great 
number of them.’ 

‘The clergy are monastic; the greater part of tho 
priests reside in monasteries, others are: allowed to live 
as clergymen in the villages for the convenience of the 
population, who so frequently require their assistance, 

1 Bee p, 149. 

* See Dr. Hooker, “Himalayan Journals," Vol. IL, p. 98. Hue, “Souvenirs,” 
Vol. L, p. 299, 

+ Compare p. 21. 

‘ Burnoof, “Introduction,” p. 278, Mardy, “Eastern Monachiam,” p. 150. 


Gerard, “Kanawur,” P. 120, waa told that it is mostly the ngliost women 
who, having but little chance of getting husbands, retire to convents. 


- 
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Hermits also are not rare: they inhabit the highest 
parts of the valleys, and live from the charity of passers- 
by. ‘It is charactoristic of thom that they allow the 
“hair and beard to grow; and the custom is so general 
that the typical representation of a hermit is always 
that of a man with long uncut hair and beard, Hach 
chooses a particular rite, and believes he derives from the 
frequent practice of the same supernatural assistance, A 
rite very often sclected, though I am unable to state for 
what reason, is that af Chod, “to cut, or destroy,” the 
meaning of which is anxiously kept a profound secret 
by the Lamas, The recluses are believed tobe oxposed 
to repeated attacks on the part of the evil spirits, the 
enemies of carnest and assiduous meditation; bat the 
beating of a drum is regarded as a most efficacious 
means of keeping them at a distance.’ . 
On certain days those isolated Jamas, the village priests 
as well as anachorites, are required to revisit the respective 


} Seo Moorcroft, “Mansavaur.” As, Ros, Vol. XII, pp. 458, 460, Their 
living in seclusion is also alluded to by tho namo of Rilhrodpa, which means 
“one who lives on or amongst hills,’ and also a hermit.” Csoma and 
Schmidt's Dictionaries, In pictorial representations of a recluse a drut is a 
frequent object in one of his hands, while the other very generally holds 
a cord, typifying the wisdom granled him by the doity os a reward for his 
strong mind and perseverance.—With reference to the encouragement given 
by Buddhism in its early days to anachoretism, I wish to remark (ace also 

. Py 6, 150) that Sikyamuni himeelf, as well as all the founders and supporters 
of the various systems of Buddhism, urgently oxhorted to enorgy in the 
practise of meditation, as the most efficacious means of becoming emancipated 
from oxistence; and that they recommended for these veligious exercisea the 
choice of out-of-the-way places little likely to bo visited by any one in pursuit 
of worldly pleasure or gratification. Salyamuni himself had set the exemple 
by retixing to remote places previous to obtaining the Buddhaship, and it 
was not only duly followed by his early adherents, but is also pinctised by 
the modern Tibetans. 

ius 
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monasteries to which they belong; and they are punishor 
if they fail to present themselves to submit to this sort 
of control. In every monastery there is a list of all 
the monks forming part of the clerical community.’ 
Number of Lamas. With reforonce to tho mumber of 
Lamas I here present the following data, : 
For Eastern Tibet Dr. Campbell gives a list of 
twelve principal convents at Lhdssa ahd in its vicinity, 
inhabited by a total of 18,500 Lamas.’ Surprising as this 
number is, it is far from representing the entire number 
of Lamas spread over all the country of TWastorn Tibet. 
In Western Tibet Cunningham has estimated tho 
lay population of Ladd at 158,000, the Lamas at 12,000, 
which gives one Lama to overy thirteen laymen. In Spiti 
the lay population was computed by Major Ilay, in 
1845, to number 1414, the Lamas 193, or about ono Lama 
to seven laymen.’ 
For the Buddhist countries of the Hastorn Timdlaya 
I can give no numbers at all, but only offer somo general 
remarks. In Bhutdn, the number of Lamas in proportion 
to the lay population in extremely great. In ‘Tassistidon 
(bkra-shis-chhos-grong, the holy town of the doctrine) 1,500 
- to 2,000 live in the palace of the Dharma Raja alone; 
and their number must be considered as ono of the 
chief causes of the poverty of the inhabitants. Pemberton 
« | Compare Moororoft, “Travels,” Vol, IL, p. 839. Pemberton, “Report,” 


p. 117%. Hue, “Souvenirs,” Vol. I, p, 208, Schmit, in Mém, de I’Aond, do 
Peterab,, Vol. I, p, 257. 


me on Eastern Tibet,” in the Journal of the As, 800. Bong, 1855, 
p 219. 

* Gunmngham, “Ladak,” p, 987. “Report on the valley of Spiti,” in the 
Journal of the As, Soc. of Bong.; Vol, XIX, p. 487, 
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says that the expenses for the maintainance of this 
privileged class have repeatedly beén made the subject 
of earnost discussion.' In Sikkim also the monasteries and 
Lamas are described by TIooker as boing’ very numerous 
and influential.’ 

Por comparison I add some data for countries beyond 
the limits’ of Iligh Asia. Amongst the Kalmuks it 
was calculated, when Pallas visited thei! country in the 
last century, that there was one lama to every 150 to 
200 tents, * 

In the environs of Pekin there aro about 80,000 
Buddhist “monks. 

Ceylon has about 2,500 priests, a number which gives 
for a total population of two millions ono priest to 800 

In Bérma thero is one pricst to overy thirtieth soul. 

Ocgupations. The monks, notwithstanding the we 
ligious duties they have to povform, would have plenty 
of timo for the cultivation of largor tracts of land; but 
the only thing they do in this way is to keep in the best 
possible condition the gardens surrounding thoir monasteries, 
which greatly contribute to their support and comfort; 
these same gardens are also very often the only places 
for miles round where fruit-tvees, chiefly apricots, are 
met with. In general the Lamas are an idle set of people, 
disinclined to either bodily or mental exertion, the 


‘ ‘Yurner, “Iémbassy,” p. 83. Pemberton, “Report,” p, 117 

2 6JTimalayan Journals,” Vol. I, p. 818. 

3 Pallas “Reisen,” Vol L, p. 557. (Mreneh edition). 

41 Wassiljow, “Der Buddhismus,” p. 18. 

She dala for Ceylon and Bdrma are ikon from Ludy, “Basten 
Monachism,” p. 809 Compare p. LL abow the census of Ceylon. 
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majority passing the greater part of the day in rovolving 
prayer-cylinders, or ‘counting the beads of rosarics, though 
occasionally some are found who are very skilful in 
carving blocks of wood and making images of godls, 
as well as in painting and sculpture. The clovorost 
Lamas, however, as my brothers wore frequently told, 
are generally summoned to Lhéssa.' Although evory 
Lama can read and write, yet theso accomplishments 
form no favourite occupation among them; and with 
reference to the slowness of their mode of writing, [ muy 
mention that the Lama who copied the document concerning 
Himis (see p. 188) spent about six hours over it, Tho illit- 
erateness of tho Lamas has often been rogrotted. Muny 
were asked for an explanation of the six-syllubic prayer 
Om mani padme hum, of whose magical influenco upon the 
welfare of man so many religious books treat; and it was 
not till after repeated inquiries that at last a satisfactory 
answer was obtained. Schmidt was much surprisod 
at the answers which the Nepalese Buddhists gave 
Hoggson. “A Tibetan or Mongolian Lama,” he says, 
“would not have answered his questions xo well.” Both. 
Csoma and Huc have obsorved that the Lamas aro not 
very well -acquainted with their sacred literature; Hue 
says that they excuse their ignorance by urging thu 
profoundness of their religion; and again: “a Lama who 
knows Tibetan and Mongolian is styled a sage, or wiso 


' Compare Turner, Embassy,” p. 316, ‘The activity of the Ladaki Latins 
m the cultivation of land, which Moorcroft, “‘Lvavels,” Vol. 1., p- 840, notices, 
is actually confined to then gardens —Theis was a very skilful onrver 1m 
wood iesidmg in Spiti at the timo of ‘robeck’s visit to that provinces, ant 
his works ae highly praised by #us travel 
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man; and if he has also a slight knowledgo of Chineso 
and Mandshu literature, he is viewed as of more than 
human nature.” My brothers also were often puzzled by 
the confused answers they received from the Lamas to 
any questious either on natural phenomena, or concern-~ 
ing their religion or history. The Lamas always pre- 
ferred talking about matters connected with mystical 
theology, and it was a comparatively easy affair to 
obtain from them oxplanations of the supposed magical 
properties of particular charms. : 

Tho Dict of the Lamas is that usual in the country? 
They may eat whatover is offered them in alms, but are 
not allowed to diink intoxicating liquors: those are, 
however, taken ,undor the pretoxt of “being medicine.”* 
Animal food is not forbidden, Sakyamuni himself is said 
in, Singhalose legends to havo died frovi cating pork,’ but 
it is considered as an impediment to the attainment of 
porfection, as man should view all animated beings as 
his brothern and rolations, and not kill them; there is 


1 Mém, de PAcud, de Petersh , Vol. 1, p. 93, Csome, Journ, Ag Soo, Beng, 
Vol. VIL, p. 14. Hue, “Souvenns,? Vol. Ly pp. 56, 299. Compare also 
Turner, “Embassy,” p. 816, 

4 About the food of the Tibelans in general, see Tuner, “Embassy,” 
pp 21, 48, 82, 126, 129, 136, 198, 220, 245, 818. Pemberton, “ Report,” 
p 156. Moorcroft, “Travels,” Vol, 1, pp. 182, 208, 282, 243, 201, 809, 
28-382; Vol. IL, p. 77; “Mansaraur,” As Res, Vol. XIL, pp 894, 396, 444, 
446, 486. IIuc, “Souvenns,” Vol. IL, p, 268. Cunmngham, “Ladak,” p. 305, 

3 Wassilew, “Dor Buddhismus,” p 94. Mooreroft, “Travels,” Vol. IL, 
p. 12, romarks, that he saw at Lima Yiwu the Isimas take Chong, the 
national liquor, during thar religious service, Also the fermented drink of tho 
Lopehas, made of millet, is taken m great quantities by tho Lamas in 
Sikkin, 

1 Haydy, “Mastern Monachism,” p. 92, In the ‘Tibetan biogiaphies he is 
reported to haye died from affection of the spine. Schicher, “‘Libot Lebens- 
hoswhveilung.? Mém. des Savgpts étianggrs, Vol. ¥E, p 292, 
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even a proverb which suys—“io eat flesh is equal to 
eating one’s relations.”' Laymen, however, eat meat of any 
kind: according to my brother Robert, however, they 
abstain—in Spiti at least—from partaking of fish, although 
no satisfactory reason could be alleged by them for thoir 
s0 doing. In prder that the monks may not idopdinatoly 
indulge their Appetite fox meat, there exist a groat many 
regulations; on certain ‘days no animal food whatever is 
allowed; the monks are «also obliged to abstain, from git 
as oftén as confession is made, as also at those periods 
when very sacred religious ceremonies aro _ponformdl, . 

The principal food consists in rico, wheat, o&barloy, 
flour, milk, and tea. Tho rice is boiled Op Roasted; tho 
flour is mixed with anilk and fea, or formed into un- 
leavened, cakes and scasoned with salt. Such cakes have 
a taste similar to that of tho unleavenod bread of the 
Jews, The tea is made in two different ways; first us an 
infusion with hot water, as in Muropo, and this pryparation 
i§ galled Cha-chosh “ca wator;”? secondly in a very 
peculiar mannor, which I will dbscribo in dotail trom a 
® vecipe obtained By my brothors af Leh:— 

‘fhe tea—loosened brick-tea, —is mixud with noar'ly 
half its volume of soda, in Tibetan callod Phul® ‘Tho 
mixture is then thrown into a kettle Allod with tho ue- 
cossary quantity of cold water, the proportion varying 

1 Comp. Wassiljow, 1. oy p. 184. - : 

? This and tho following terma, Phuli and Gurgur, do nob ocour ii the 
divtionarics, 

* Briek tea is the commercial nume of this peouljay kind of teas ib refers 


to its having a form not unhke that of a brick. It obtnins its anno and 
at the syme time its cousistoney by bemg ed into w form. 
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as‘in our mode of making tea, Whon the wator is 
about to boil, the mixture of tca leaves and soda fs 
stirred, gn oporation continucd four to six minutes 
aftér the boiling, of the water. The kettle ‘is then 
removed from the fire.gnd tho tea is filterod through a, 
cloth intg & round, wooflen cylindor abontathree to fer » 
inches in diameter and two to three “feet High; the tea- 
leaves are generally considered ag useless and are thrown 


away. The tea is vigorously querled in a wooden tub 
(called in Tibetan Gureur), like chocolate; a large amount 
of * clarified. butter is then added (genérally double the 
‘quaaltity pt therbrick tea), and somo salt; whon the opera- 
tion of quorling, js continued. Jinally the tea is again 
thrown into a Notte; qiked ‘ith milk, and heated 
anow, as it has generally gveatly cooled down dwing 
all tho operations just doscribed, This*ten, callod “Cha,” 
strongly rosembles a kind of gruol, and isttaken, togethtr 
with’ meats or pastry, at dinnor or supper; but it is not 
allowed to be taken during the performance of roligiousy : 
ceremonies, when tea-water alone, Cha-chosh, is handed 
round as refreshment? : 

On certain occasions the Lamas give grand dinndrs, 
To one "df them my brother Robert was invited at Leh; 
it had beon arranged in honour of the visit of a high Lama 
from Lhéssa, Toa was given in the place of soup, and 
was handed round all dinner time, A. particular honour 
was shown to the guests by care being taken thal their 


a 
1 Ag yet thig brick ton is used almost exelusively, though ib is to lo 
hoped that tho exertions of the Indian Government lo intruduce lea giown 
in the Timélaya and in Assan z Tibet will eve long meol wilh srecess. 
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cups should never -become quite ompty. There wore 
various kinds of meat, some roasted, some boiled, and 
even some as e kind of pie. No wine was served, but 
the cooking was roally much superior to that genorally 
met with in the country, and much bottor than could 
have been expected. On inquiry Robort learned that 
the dinner had been cooked by the high priest's own 
cook, whom he had brought with him from Lhassa. 

* Dress. Tho original precopis laid down by Sakya- 
muni for regulating the dress of the priests had been 
well adapted to the warm climate of India; latory however, 
when his faith extended over moro northerly and, con~ 
sequently, rougher climates, he himself is said to have 
allowed the use of warmer clothing, of stockings, shoes, &e. 
The principal advantago of dross, as tanght by Saikya- 
muni, is to cove? the shame of tho priest; bosides which, 
if has also other benefits, such as protection from (ho 
cold and tho attacks of mosquitoes, &e., things which 
causo disturbance of the :nind.* 

Tho” various parts of tho dress of a ‘Mibetan Lama 
ave; a cap or hat, a gown, an inner vest, trousers, a 
cloak, and boots.? 

Caps and hats. ‘The caps are made of double folt or 
cloth, between which are put charms; in the rainy 


ry 


) Hardy, “astern Monacliism,” Chapter XII, 

* In the Himalaya districts and in Wostern Tibet the prodonifnant colour 
of the objects of dress is a more or lesa brillant ved; yellow is met with 
among the sects enumerated p. 72.—About tho dross in general nofiees 
tte also fonnd in Turner, “Embnsey,” pp. 92, 86, 248, 914, Mooreroft, 
Travels,” Vol. L, p, 238. Pemborton, “Report,” pp. 108, 158. Dr, Campbell, 
vin the Journ, of the Ag. Soc, of Bengal, Vol, XVIII, yp. 499, Hue, “Souvenirs,” 
Vol. I, p. Mt, Cunnipgham, “Ladak,,.pih872, 
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districts of tho Himélaya the Lamas wear during the 
summer large hats of straw. The shape of the caps 
varies considerably, but it is curious that they aro all 
of Chinese or Mongolian fashion, whilst the form of the 
robes has beer adopted from the Hindus, The mode of 
salutation is also the Chinese as the ‘Tibetans always take 
off their hat, whilst the Hindus, as a sign of revorence, 
~ approach their masters not bare-headed, but bare-footedl. 
Most of the caps are conical, with a large lap, which is 
generally doubled wp, but is lot down over the cars in 
cold weather (sce plate XV], whero the. laps aro let 
down). ‘The head Lamas wear a particular sort of cap, 
generally low and conical, similar to those worn by 
Padma Sambhava’ and mythological deified porsons of 
particular influence upon man’s welfare, as King Bihar; 
this form is called Nathongzha, Somo hoad-priests of 
Western Tibet havo an hexagonal hat fotmed of ‘pasté- 
board, and showing fow steps diminishing towards the 
top; or in some cases w kind of mitre of xed cloth 
ornamented with flowers of gold worked in tio stuf. 
This latter kind of cap bears a romarkablo resemblance 
to the mitres of Roman Catholic bishops, Occasionally, 
if the weather allows it, the Lamas in Mastern ‘Tibet, in 
Bhutin and also in Sikkim, go bare-headed. 

The gown veaches to the calvos and is fastened round 
the waist by a slender girdle; it las an upright collar 
and is closely buttoned up at the neck, In Sikkim tho 
Lamas uccusionally woar, slung round the shoulders, a kind 
of red and yollow stripod woollen stole. In general’ 


1 Yoo the plites in Huoker, “Himalayan Jourtuls,” Yok 1, p. 328. 
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the gown ha» sleeves, except in the Bhutin Duirs, a 
country where the mean temperature docs not go down 
even in the coldest mouth, in January, below 22° or 
18° Fahrenheit. 

The inner vest has no sleeves, and reaches. to the 
haunches. It is not at all cnt to the form of the body 
of the individual but hangs down quite straight, -In 
Ladék, most of the Lamas wear 1t over the gown stead 
of underneath. 

The trousers are fastened to tho wast by a sort of 
lace running m a drawing hem. The two legs are equi- 
distant throughout, also in their inner side, as in Fig. a, 
and notinb. During the winter 
the trousers are worn over the 
larger gown as a better pro- 
tection against the cold, In 
Bhutin the Lamas, according 
to Turner,' wear, instoad ol 
trousors, philibegs hanging down nearly as far as 
the knee. 

The cloak, in’ Tibetan Lagoi, “the upper garment,” is 
the distinctive ecclesiastical dress of the monks, in which 
also the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and sacred Lamas are 
represented. It is a long but narrow shawl of wool or 
sonietimes even of silk, ten to twenty feet long, and two 


1 ¢Kmbassy,” p, 86—The wearing of tougeis 1s 4 very ancient custom; 
sce the most mteesting and complete wok of Weiss, “Kosttimkunde,” 
Vol. U, pp 515-674, who gives many drawings in which the races who in 
mevoit limes inhabited Noithern and astern Asin, are iepresented with 
troussis Tt is altogether remaikablo ty soo thon dress but hitle differmy 
fiom what thoy weal now, 
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to three feet broad; it is thrown over the lefl shoulder 
and passed under the right arm, so as to leave baro the 
right arm. Perhaps the custom of having the right xm 
uncovered may be explained from the rojection of tho 
castes by Sakyamuni; for the border of the shawl describes 
a line across the breast just as the triple cord doos, 
which according to the laws of Menu, the threa higher 
castes alone are allowed to wear; whilst the shawl had 
been worn by all pricsts, from whatever caste thoy may 
have sprung.’ 

The boots aro mado of stiff fell, cither white or rod, 
and are ornamented with perpendicular blno stripes, Thoy 
reach up to the calves. Tho soles aro of dowhble-felt, 
sometimes furnished, besides, with a sole of leathor, 'Thesv 
soles form a vory solid and unyiclding support for tho 
foot, protecting it very woll against sharp stones, miuoh 
better than do the shoes worn by tho ‘arkistonis, the 
sole of which consists of thin loather only, which pives 
neither protection against the roughnoss of tho ground 
nor support to the foot; the advantages of tho Tibotun 
boots are, however, sometimos secured by thick felt- 
stockings. 

My brothers have scen shoes in use but vory rarely, 
and then only amongst the superiors of the monasteries, 

To complete the description of tho appearanco of 
a Lama I havo still to notico various smallor articles 
genorally worn, From the girdle which koops togethor 


, 


1 Menu, Chapter II, pp. 42, 44 On anciont sculptures iho Buddhas not 
unfroquonily wear nothing but the theo stemge ; seo the diawingsm Cray tnd's 
Archipolago, Vol If, and im lonoauy’s Rgya ehhor vol pa, Vol Ih. Pinte I 
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the gown, hang a knifoe-case and soveral purses or little 
pockets containing various articles, such as a tooth-brush, 
a‘tongue-xcraper and an ear-pick, stoel and tinder, 
tabacco or betel-nut, dico used in foretelling futuro events; 
a prayer-cylinder and a Chinose metal pipo are also 
almost always to bo found among the articles fastened 
to it ‘ 
The rosaries, in Tibetan Thengpa, indispensable in- 
struments for counting the due number of prayers, aro 
generally fastened to the girdlo, or sometimes worn round 
the neck.! The beads amount to 108, which answer to 
the number of the volumes of the Kanjur; but most of 
those used by the lay population have a much smallor 
number of beads, about thirty to forty, The beads are 
of wood, pebbles, or bones of holy Gamas; the latter 
have a very high price; the rosaries of the head amas 
ate not unfrequently of precious stones, particularly of 
nephrite (the Turkistani Yashem) and of turquoise. ‘lo 
most rosaries are fastened a pair of pinchors, needles, an 
car-pigk, avid a small Dorje.’ ' 
Hs ** amutet-bomes, in Tibetan Gatti (in the Lépcha 
language of Sikkim Koro, and Kandum, if of wood), ara 
likewise worn round the neck; and it is not unfrequent 


to see several fastened to the same string. Most of the 

* * . 

4 Compare Pallas, “Reisen,” Vol. I, p. 668, ‘Lurnor, “Mmbassy,” pp. Y61, 
836. 1, J. Schmidt, "Vorschungen,” p- 168. While travelling the Tamas ave 
loaded with many other objects, See Hooker, “Himalayan Journals,” Vol, IL, 
p. 142. ‘ 

* Pinchers nye in use even amongst the rudost tribes, who go almost 
naked; for they need them to diaw out thorns, I add oa another inatance 


of the ancient use of pinchers, that we have found them also in tho oldest 
grayes in the Franconian Iiills, in Bavaria. 
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poxes ave pointed, imitating the form of a fig-leal; Int 
they are also square or circular. The outside is cither 
embossed or painted. ‘ 

Wooden boxes are clostd by a slide, which has not 
unfrequently a space cut out to allow the image of the 
chosen tutelary god to be seen. Those of bras» have 
the two parts fitting ‘together like the cover and the 
lower part of boxes; but hinges are replaced by rings, 
of which one at least must be connected with each part, 
A string or a piece of leather can be passed through, 
and serves to hang up the object as well as to keop it 
together, 

The things put into such cases are relics, images of 
deities, pbjects which are believed to be dreaded by the 
evil spirits, and charms.’ I had occasion to examino 
the following different sorts:— . 


1, A square wooden box from Gyingul, in Gnivi 
Khérsum; the box wag bound in brass. In tho intorior 
were carved on one side one of the goddesses Dolma (soo 
p. 66), who are supposed to protect against emagiitidn, 
having on her left Chenresi (see p. 88) and Amitibha (aco 
p. 58) on her right. The opposite side shows Sikyamuni 


with the same deities. 

2. A leaf-shaped wooden box painted yellow, with 
red clouds: It contained a figure of Shinje (see p. 98) 
of tinted clay; at the bottom of the case lay a little 
medal of hardened barley-paste reprosonting Tsonkhapa 


1 Compare about the hind of charms, Csoma, “Jomn. Aa Soe, Bong.,? 
Vol. IX, p. 905, 
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(see p. 69); it is half an inch in diameter, and was wrapped 
in paper covered with charms. 

3, A circular box of brass with charms and a sim- 
ilar medal of Tsonkhapa, covered with gold paint. 

4, Three conical brass boxes fastened to one string. 
The central box enclosed a gilt figure of Tsepagmed 
(= Amitabha, see p. 129), who is supposed to grant 
longevity. Also a piece of copper formed to represent 
a thunderbolt was wrapped in a piece of red cloth as 
a protection from the effects of lightning, In the smallest 
box several slips of paper were covered with seals of thé 
Dalai Lama printed in red, which are supposed to pro- 
tect against death by drowning. I found there also grains 
of barley and earth. The third box contained several 
figures of Lha Dolma, and Tsonkhapa (all carofully #rapped 
in pieces of red sil) alternating with charm-papers. 

“ ‘The charms were all written in small charactors, or 

running hand, but by the friction against the images and 
grains the papers had been almost reduced to loose 
fibres. All objects were strongly perfumed with musk, 
and had besides, like every sacred article fabricated in 
monasteries, an unpleasant greasy odour! 


1 Drawings, of the different sorte of rosaries, as well as of tha amulet 
boxes described above, from omginals obtained by my brothars, will be 
given in a plate accompanying the “Results of a Scientific Mission to India 
and High Asia” 
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RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS, 


’ 
‘ . 


Cunmacchin®? ernoepia ths Erncroy.—Monasrenms.—Distorican Docunrrr 
Renata To Tm Founparton or run Monastery or Ifss.—Txarnes.— 
Rorzc1ovs Monvamnrs, 1. Chovtons. 2. Manis, 3, Dovchoks and Lapfhas. 


“” Ceremonios proceding the erection. 


Tum erection of every now religious building is pre- 
ceded by a benediction of the eround and by varions 


other coromonics. Tho Lamas of the noighbourhood, 


come together, and the highost in rank prosouts oflorings 
to tho deity sclected as tutelary god, it boing tho custom 
to dedicate every building to a particular god, who is 
supposed then to protect it against mischiovous spirits 


as well as malignant men, and to bestow ovory kind of 


happiness upon its frequonters. AL god very often chosen 
as patrony is King Bihar (Bihar gyalpo) one of tho live 


. 12 
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great kings! An image which my brother Adolphe 
obtained in Gnéri Khérsum represents Bihar in an upright , 
attitude, standing upon the “seat of diamond,” Tib. Dorje- 
dan, Sanskrit Vajrasina, formed of Lotus loaves. He is 
trampling upon four human beings of black, red, white 
and yellow colour; the skulls! also of which his necklace 
is composed are of these colours. His gown is of blue 
silk (Tib. Darzab), with various ornaments; his cap, of 
the form I have described (p. 171) as Nathongzha, and 
his shawl are red. Ilis right hand wields the Dorjo, in 
his left is the Phurbu. The picture is moant to ro- 
present a statue placed in a box the four sides of which 
form a frame separating it from the surrounding figures, 
which are: the fabulous kings Dalha, Ivang, ane Tokchoi 
gyalpo, and three highly revered Lamas. : 
«The prayers accompaning the inaugurative ceremonies 
are read for the prosperity of the edifico, At the ceremony 
of laying the first stone prayers are recited for the 
prosperity of the new temple or place of worship; these 
ave then written down and deposited with othor prayers” 
and certain forms of Jbonediction (‘Tib. Tashi tsig jod, 
“blessing speeches”), together with relics and other sacred 


objects, in a hollow in the foundation stono, When the 


Gata on tee . : 
building is finished, the Lamas again assemblo {o. perform 
* ‘s A 
the rites of consecration? 
, The restoration of a ruined building is also preceded 


1 Sea p. 157, : 

* A volume trenting of these coremonics, in which Vajrasativa (p, 68) is 
addressed, ts mentioned by Csoma in his Analysis of the Kanjur, As. Res, 
Vol. XX., p 508, Concerning the objects usually enclosed m the Chortens, 
see Cuntingham, “Tadak,” p. 309, * 
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by religious ceremonies, which bear the name of Argai 
choga, “ceremony of presenting offorings.* 


Monastorios, 
The monasteries, in Tibetan Gonpa,’ “a solitary place,” 
ave mostly at some little distanco from the villages, and very 
frequently even on the summit of hills, in a commanding 
position, Each monastery receives a religious name, in 
allusion to its being a centro of Buddhist faith: thus 
the monastery at Ilfimis, near Loh, in Ladék, is called 
im the historical document relating to its fomndation, 
Sangye chi ku sung thug chi ten, “the support of tho 
meaning of the Buddha’s precepts.” Other instances are 
Darjiling, in Sikkim, “tho far-diffused island (of medi- 
tation);"* Tholing, in Gndvi Khéxsum, “tho high-floating 
(monaxtery);” Mindoling,’ “the placo of perfection and 
emancipation.” Occasionally tho monastery is more ancient 
than tho village, which has sprung wp afterwards in its 
immediate vicinity ; in this caso, the namo of the monastery 
is transforred to ihe village, as in Darjiling; whilst in 
the opposite case, the monastery takes the name of the 
village, as at EHtmis, , 
The architecture of the monasteries is that employed 
' It is wrilten dgon-pa. The descriptive designations for monnstgrics 
which occur in religious books, such as “house of science® (gtsng-lag-khang), 
and similar ones, are not in uso in ordinary every-day Janguage; and the word 
chhos-sne,' which Cunningham, “Tadak,” p. 876, mentions as being given to 
monasteries was scarcely ayer heard by my brothors, 
? Dar-rgyas-gling. In sty complete form tho name is preceded by bsnm, 
moaning “thought, meditation.” . 
* Quoted im Csoima’s and Schmidt's Dictionnries, voce smin-pa, ‘Tholing is 
apellod mthotlding.—For further details of these names see my brother Jer- 


maun’s Glossary, in R. As, Sar. 18h. 
12 
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for the houses of the wealthier population of the country ; 
but they are loftier, and are adorned with a greater 
number of flags and prayer-cylinders on the roof. The 
approach to a monastery is also distinguishod by a 
number of religious monuments, as Chortens, Manis, &c.! 

The materials uyod in the construction of mon- 
asterics vary in different districts, Thus, in tho Himélaya, 
whore wood is plentiful, thoy are built almost ontirely 
of timber; and in Sikkim and Bhutan, wheve the bamboo 
abounds, they are often constructed of this material, 
which i» occasionally interlaced so as to form a lattice- 
work, It is a very genoral custom in theso latter 
countrics to build the monastorics upon piles, in order 
to prevent the lower fioor from getting wet or damp 
in the rainy season; whilo tho roofs are constructed 
in the Chinoso style, being mostly of the pyramidal or 
prismatic form, not flat, and projecting considorably over 
the sides of the building. In Tihot, where troos aro 
very scarce, the walls ave made either of stone-—which 
for larger buildings are regularly shaped—or of unburnt, 
sun-dried bricks, which are cemented with most impor- 
fectly made lime, or oven with clay only. In Laddk 
and Qnari Khérsum, the roofs of the monasteries are 
flat, and they ave constructed like the ceiling of tho 


' Concerning the houses of the Tibetans im general, sco: for Bhutan, 
Turner, “Embnssy,” pp. 50, 61, 98, 142, 177, 180; Pemberton,, “Report,” 
p. 154; for Séhiam, Gleanings in science, Vol. IL, y, 170; Tooker, “Tliamalayan 
Journals,” in many passages; for Lhdssa, Wue, “Souvenirs,” Vol. LL, Chapt, Thy 
for Gndyi Khéysam, Moorcroft, “Linke Monsoraur,’ As, Res, Vol XIL, 
pp 426, 442, 456, 479; to. Ladakh, Moorcroft, “Travels,” Vol. 1, p 815, 
Cunmngham, “Ladak,” p. 812. See also vavious representations am tho "Pn. 
noramas and Views” accompanying the “Resntis of a Seicntifie Mesion,” hy 
any brothers. 
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(hiferent stories, of small beams of willow or poplar. 
They are then covered with sprigs of willow, straw, and 
leaves, and plastered togother with clay to render the whole 
a somewhat compact mass. Tho roofs of the house» of the 
head Lamas are, besides, surmounted by tho form of a 
regular cube, terminating in a cone covored with gilt tiles, 

Numerous prayer-flags are set up round the roof, as 
also cylinders about five fort high and two fect in 
diainctur, supporting a crescent surmounted by a pin- 
naclo similar to the pointed end of a spear. Some 
cylinders are covered with black cloth, round which 
are sewn horizontally and vortically whito ribbons, so 
as to form tho figure of w cross; in obthor cases the 
colours are rospoctively red and yellow. 

Tho entrance to the monastorics looks towards cither 
the east or the south, the latter position being probably 
chosen us aflording protection against the north winds, 
The ontrance-door is six foet, or sometimes ovon more, 
abovo the ground, with stops leading up to it, 

The monastorjos sometimes consist of one largo house 
sovoral storios high, with occasionally a covorod gallery 
running round outside and used as a promenade, Somo- 
times thoy are composed of sevoval buildings, containing 
respectively the temple, house of assembly (also used as 
vefuetory), the dwelling of the Lamas, storchouses for 
provisions, and tho liko, These various ostablishments 
extend in largor monastorios, such as Thdling, in Gndri 
Khovsiun, over a largo surface, and ars enclosed by a 
common wall, which, as Cunningham was told, is in- 
tended to sorve as a means of defence; but my brothers 
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observed, that at present it ix, in most instances, too weak 
to lay claim to the name of « fortification, particularly 
if the establishment is un old one, as Tholing for instance, 
which is mentioned in Ssanang Ssetsen’s “History of tho 
Eastern Mongolians” to have been Inilt 1014 ant  ¢ 

The ground-floor is without window», and is used 
as a receptacle for provisions; 11 is generally a little 
broader than the upper stories. These latter have large 
windows and balconies. The windows have uo panes of 
glass, but aro closed by black curtains, upon which 
are sewn figures of a Latin cross, formed of white 
stripes of stuff? The cross denotes quietness or pence, 
and is well known in this quality to the Buvopeans who 
visit Japan, where the loop-holes of the forts aro 
covered with such curtains in time of peace; whon a war 
breaks out they are all removed.’ ‘The upper storics 
are ‘reached. either by a staircase or by a broad, sloping 
beam, in which incisions are made to sorve in Hou of 
steps. Each story is divided off into large compartmonts, 
in which several Lamas livo together;, small cells, cach 
appropriated to a singlo person (ay is tho enstom in 
Roman Catholic monasteries), are not known in Buddhist 
establishments, The furniture is most plain; the chicf 
articles are low tablos and benches (in ‘the dining 
room); bed-steads of rough-hewn planks, with Blankets 
and cushions, and different vessel, All those articles 
ave generally of very inforior workmanship. Ntoves 


' Ssanang Ssetsen, od by Schmidt, p. 63. 
* See the plates m Tuner, und the View of Mims by Hermann de Solilage 
ntaveit, Lc. 
*Trom an oral commemeation fiom Captain Inirholme, 1. N, 
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or chimneys ave unknown in Tibet, and fire is made on 
the ground where the form of tho house allows of it. 
The smoke, like in the chalets of the Alps, escapes 
throngh an opening in the roof, 

» There 15 no imonastery withoul a teniple, and this 
latter oceupics the centre of the building; in large 
monastories, ‘Whore moze temples than one exist, the 
central one is the principal, 

Hach monastery is surrounded by a well-cultivated 
garden, in which flourish, owing to the care bestowed 
upon it by the Lamas, groups of poplar and willow treos, 
as woll as apricots. Tho Lamas have succeeded in growing 
trees in Idealities fiir beyond the ordinary limit of such 
kind of vegetation, Thus it happens that at’ Mangnang, 
in Gnivi IXhorsumn, at a height of 13,457 feet, fine 
poplus ave found, , 


‘ 


VWistorical Doeumont 
rolating to the Foundation of tho Monastory 
of Himis, in Laddk, 


Tho following summary of a curious document of found- 
ation ix now published for tho first timo. Tho oviginal, 
which is carved on a broad stono slob, 24 ft. high, 
was segh by my brother Flermann on the occasion of 
his visit to the mouastery of Uihmis, in September 1856, 
and ho got an oxact copy of if made, of which the 
following is an approximate translation. Tho occurrence 
of terms not explained in the dictionarios, and a spelling 
dilferont from tha tomployed in tho sucrod writings, mado 
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it impossible to give here a literal translation, as has 
been done with the address to the Buddhas of confossion 
(Chapter XI); yet all the importants facts could be de- 
ciphered which had reference to the time of the eroction of 
the monastery, to the persons who ordered the building, and 
to those who constructed the edifice The document is di- 
vided into two paragraphs} which are distinguished in the ori- 
ginal, printed on Plate [X., by a blank space betweon them, 

First paragraph. This begins with a hymn to the 
“Buddhist triad, viz. the Buddha (tho author of the 
doctrine), the Dharma (his law), and the Sangha (the 
congregation of the faithful).* 

“Hail! praise be and benediction! Salutation to the 
teachers! To the most perfect, eminent Buddha, who has 
tho characteristic signs and proportions; to tho oxcellent 
law, which reveals the entire truth; to the congrogation 
of tho faithful, who ondeavour to become doliverod: all 
honour be to these three Supromacios after a pros 
ternation at the fect of the suporiors” (hore called dla-ma, 
comp. p. 156), 

The ‘remainder of this paragraph relates, in the usual 


1 In specimens of modern ‘Tibetan, as a gy, in the treaty betwoon 
Adolphe ,aud the-outhorities of Daba (see Chapter XVI., 2), and in geographical 
names, ‘ein words used which are nob mot with in literary language; and, 
more frequently still, torms presenting s most unexpected orthography. 
Perhaps wo must account for this by phonetic corruption and he gradual 
formition, of dialects; but we must not lose sight of tho fact that but few 
pooplé in Tibet know how to write correctly—an art which, for that mater, 
was not very general in Europe oither but a short timo ago, whon schouls 
were limited to monasteries, 

? “The protection derived from these three goms is anid to destroy the 
fear of reproduction, or successive cxistonco, and to take away the four of 
the mind, the pain fo which the body is subject, and the misery of the four 
hells.” Mardy, “Eastern Monachisn,” p. 209 
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bombastic slyle, the faithful adherence to Buddhism of 
Dharmaraja Senge Nampar Gyalva, and his father,! and 
the universal reverence paid by the Ladakis to the holy 
triad. [ is statod that Senge Nampar ordered to be 
built on a mngnificont style, and in his residoncos,” 
the “Vihive of tho threo gomy,” tho Sangyo chi ku sung 
thug “chi ten, i, e, the support of the meaning of Buddha's 
precepts, “whenco the sun of the doctrine aroso in this 
country brilliant as the dawn of tho day.” This monastery 
is said to be “the place whore originated the ontirely 
victorious (translators) of the threo sccrots,” in Tibetan 
ysang gsum, which lattor is probably to bo referred to 
% . + 

the book Gyatoki sangsum, which Jamya Namgyal 
ordered to be copied in‘ letters of gold, silver, and 
copper (red), 

Tt is furthoy reported, that in the reign ‘of this 

‘ 
monarch many most loarnod ,and poworful Lomas had 
come to Ladik ond taught the doctrine; wo find the 
following namos: 
i . 

“dPal-mnyam-med-"brug-pe = the muster of incom- 
parablo happiness, the thunderer, who has spread Buddhist 

1 Dharmarija, in Tibotan Choicln gyalpo, or by contraction Choigyal, “king 
of tho law,” is a title applied to tho rulers and mythological ghersons 
who lave furthored the cause of Buddhism.— ‘This king is called Ys Cun- 
ningham, “Ladak," Chapter XL, Songgo Namgyal; his father is named Jhmyn 
Namgyal, Tiinya had been dothyoned and emprisoned by Ali Mir, a fanatic 
Mussalmén ‘ruler of Skivdo, who had invaded Ladék and destroyod both 
the templts and tho siféred images and books of the Buddhists But later, 
when Jamya was ro-cstablished in his kingdom, he sont « mission to Lhitesa 
with precious presents, and showeil himsolf in many other waye 9 very 
faithful believer in Buddhism, 

2 The word here translated “residences,” in Tibetan pho-brang-ruama, 


sori, on account of the plural particle mams, to mean “territories, 
Inala," 
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+ . 
doctrine with the greatest energy throughout *Dzam-bu- 
ging, but more particularly in this country. 

“»God-ts haug-pa,? whose titles are the victerious 
holding the Dorje, the beloved son of the patron of 
creatures. * 

“sTag-ts hang-ras-pa-chhen, the great Bhikshu of the 
tiger nest, the groatly venerated, who disposos of magical 
power, and before whom many Lamas havo prostratod 
themselves. ” 

» Second paragraph. The orcction of the convent was 
entrusted to “dPal-(dan-rtsa-va'l dla-ma === the illustrious 
Foundation Lama—who had dwelt in numerous monasteries, 
aud had become firm and strong in the ten commandments! 

The edifice was begun in the month Voda, in Sanskrit 
Uttaraphalguni (tho second month), in the male wator- 
horse year, und finishod in tho male wator-tigor year, 
when the Lama porformed, the ceremony of consecration, 
the sign of completion. In the inalo iron-dog your the 


‘In Sanskrit Jambudvipa; it is the namo given to that quarter of the 
glube in which India lies —Concerning the Brugpa geet aco p. TL. 


2 The construction of the name makes it very probable that this Lama 
came to Ladik from the monastery God-(aang in Mastern ‘l'fbet, to the name 
of which would then be atlded the particle pa,” 

3 Ff Tibetan 'gro-va'i-agon-po, from 'gro-va “a erature,” and mgon- po 
“gn pation;” a title indicating, that tho person so slylod is “a anint, a god.” 
Pevhaps we ought to take God-ts‘hang-pn ag an incarnation of Chenresi 
(see p. 88), as well as grovai gonpo as ono of his surnames} he 18 lao 
styled Jiglon gonpo, in Sanskrit Lokanatha, “the papron of Une world.” 

‘Cunningham, |. ¢, heard that this Lama had travelled through India, 
China, Kafiristan and Kashmir, and had made, and then congsearated an image 
of Maitreya in ‘lamosgang, in Ladak. 

* With respect to the meaning of the form aisa-va’ Dla-ina see p. LdL— 
Concerning the ton commandments seo Burnoul, “Ue Lotus de la, Bomne 
Loi,” p, 416; Csoma, “Dictionary,” p. 69, 
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monustery was euciveled with “a hedge of the ‘spen’ 
shrub, and outside the Lion entrance were put up along 
thé walls and the enclosure 300,000 Manis (or prayer- 
cylinders)” The document concludes hy alluding to the 
merits which tho king, the workmen (i. ¢ the masons, 
carpenters, porters), and in fact ‘ll engaged in the con- 
struction of this monastery, had derived from their 
assistance, and mentions in particular tho salutary in- 
fluenco which the monastery will exorcise in future upon 
the welfare and salvation of the inhabitants of Ladik, , 
‘When endeavouring to refer the years which | have 
given in tho preceding part with their Tibetan denomina- 
tion, to the corresponding years of the Christian era, 
it must be kept in mind that Senge Nampar Gyalva 
reigned, according to Cunningham, from 1620-70, Now, 
calculating by w cyclo of 60 ycars, we obtain the fol- 
lowing years for tho dates occurring in this document ae 
The erection was commenced in 1644; ; 
The monastery was tinished in 1664; 
The 800,000 Manis wore putt up in 1672. 
Caleulating by” a cycle of 252 yours, we find tho 
respective dates to bo 1620, 1640, 1648, Also the latter 
years would not be oxcluded, as thoy would admit 
the supposition that the Himis pmonastery was anongst 
those which his predecessor Jamyu Namgyal had left 
unfinished at his dgcease; but in tho present case we must 
adopt tho years 1644-72, since for history it is the cyclo 
of 60 yoars and not the cyclo of 252 yours which is used 
in Tibetan Htoratur, 8 an instance confimuing this J, 
quote Cxoma, who, in lis Chronological Table, applied the 
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cyclo of. GO yoars to Tisri’s designations, and obtained 
resulls sufficiently in accordance with those dorived by 
Schmidt and Klaproth from Mongolian and Chineso 


works.* : » 
et 
‘ 

qhomplos. Ped , 


Tho exterior of the Buddhist temples in Tibet differ 
in generally widely from that meb with in other coun- 
tries where Buddhisn prevails. Whoever has had occasion 
i6 soe tho magnificent tomples of Borma, with their 
curious, architecturo, will be greatly diseppothtod ‘on 
boholding a tomplo in Tbot; for, with the exception of 
Lhassa, Tashilimpo and ‘assisidon, scarcely any Cibétan 
templo presents extraordinary dimensions or a particularly 
imposing appearance, 
> ‘he temples are called in Tibetan Chaichong, and avo 
most generally in immodiate connoxion with the buildings 
of the monasteries, There are, howover, villagos which 
have a temple ouly, without a monastery, and in this 
case the tomple stands beside tho ousgs? in hamlols 
without » temple, whore nevortholoss a solitary Lame 
resides, there is a rodm fitted up in his dwolling-houso 
for the performance of gho different rites and coromonios. 
_ The architecture of af templos is simple. Tho roofs 
are now flat, now doping, with square holos sor'ving as 
windows and skylights, which aro oi by a curtain 
being drawn across ing. : 

The walls of the temples Ipok towards the four 
; 7" a ‘ 
' Concerning the various ayylems, of reckduing time sor Chapler XVL 
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quartors of heaven, and each side should be painted with 
a particular colour, viz. the north side with green, the 
south side with yellow, the cast sido with white, and 
the west side with red; but this rule scoms not to be 
strictly adliered to, as my brother saw many tomples 
with all sides either of the samo colour, or simply white- 
washed. ; : 

The interior of tho tenrples which my brothers had 
occasion to see’ consisted of one large square rvom, with 
an entrance-hall in the front; occasionally also cntvance- 
halls—bué then smaller oncs—are found along the other 
throo sides of the temple. The insido surface of the walls 
is whitowashed or covered with a kind of plaster. They 
aro then generally decorated with paintings representing 
episodes taken from the lifo of the Buddhas, or images 
of géds of dAroadfaul countenance. My brothers were 
told, that the art of fresco painting is practised by a 
particular class of Lamas, called Pon, who voside in 
Lhassa when their services are not required for country 
temples. P 

tn tho side halls of the temple is generally situated 
the library, the volumes being regularly arranged on 
shelves, aud wrapped in silk. In the corners are 
placed tables bearing numerous statues of deities; and 
the religious dresses, the musical instruments, and other 
things rvequived for the daily servico, are hung up on 
wooden pegs ofong the walls, Benches ave also placed 


, 

1 Aa on eanmple of their construction see the interior of the monastery 
of Méhguang, m Gniri Khéisum, by Adolphe in the “Atlns of Panoramas 
ani Views.” The interior of the Singhatese domples is very similar to (hat 
of the 'Tibetau lemples, See lardy, “astern Monachism,” p. 200, 
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in the temple, upon which the Lamas take their seat, 
when assembled for prayer. 

The roof of the temples is supported by two rows 
of unornamented wooden pillars painted red, and dividing 
it into three parallelograms; largo silken fins, called 
Phan, striped white and bluo and with nnravellod fringed 
‘odges,' together with musical and other instruments, 
are suspended to these pillars; whilo from the cross- 
beams hang numerous Zhaltang, or pictures of deitics, 
ench fastened to two red sticks, and generally covorod 
with a veil of white silken cloth. Tho altar stends in the 
central gallery, and consists of differently sized wooden 
benches, beautifilly carved and richly ornamented; the 
smaller ones are set upon the larger before a partition 
of planks on which hang fans of tho five snared. colours 
(viz. yellow, white, red, blue and green) held togethor 
by a crescent, the convex side of which was twmed 
upwards, Upon these benches arc ranged the offering 
vessels, statues of Buddhas and gods, and some in- 

_ struments and utensils uscd. in veligious worship; monongst 
the latter is always seen the mirror Melong ‘which is 
used in the ceremony Tuisol; then some ‘bolls and Dor} rjo, 
together with a Chorten containing relics and having 
occasionally a niche with the statue of some deity; also 
a vase with peacock feathers and a acrod hook is never 
wanting, The offering vessels ave of brass, and similar 


1 ‘These fans ate to be understood as tokeng of feverence paid to the 
gods, and answer to the silken scarfs insembed with aontences which ‘Tibetan 
politeness requites should be offered by visilors or enclosed in letters, 
These scarfs are called in Tibetan Khatok, or ‘Tashi Khatak, “scarf of 
benediction.” 
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in shape to the Chinese tea-eups; they ave filled with 
barley, butter, and perfumes, in summer with flowers. 
Beside the altar is a small bonch upon which the offi- 
ciating Lama ranges the offerings to be consimed in 
the burnt-oflering, and the ritual instruments he requires 
in particular ceremonies—At the end of the gallery 
stands, in a recess, the statue of the genius loci to whom 
the temple is consecrated; in some temples lris head is 
shaded by a canopy of cloth, the form of which may 
be seen from Plate X.; from its contral part called 
Dug (literally umbrella) extend some horizontal ribands, 
Labri, at the ends of which hang vertical flags, Badang, 
Sanskrit. Patika, 

In the entrance-hall, at both sides of the door, and 
also in the interioy of the templo, are several large 
prayér-cylinders, which are perpetually kept revolving 
by the attending Lama. ‘l'ho walls aro not unfrequently 
decorated with viows of sacred cities and monasteries,' 
executed in colours npon paper; these are much ruder 
than their drawings of gods; they*have no perspective, | 
and the houses are traced in front viow, but very incor- 
rectly, A vertical plan of Tshdssa, which the Tibetan 
Lamas honour with the name of a landscape, is almost 
always amongst these representations of sacred spots; it 
resembles somewhat tho older plans of European cities, 
drawn from a bird’s-eye view. 


1 Also, Turner, “Embassy,” p. 158, mentions havmg seen some m the 
temple of Wandeechy, m’ Bhutan, 
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Roligions montimonts, , 


Buddhism has erected various religions monuments, 
amongst which aro particularly to be moutioned the 
Chortons, the Manis, and the Dorchoks and Tapchas, 


1. Chortens. 


The motive for tho erection of these monuments is 
jdontical to that which gave riso to the frequent oreetion 
of tho Stiipas, or Chitityas of unciont Buddhism in Tndia, 
of which so great a number have been recontly dis- 
covored in India and Afghanistin and carefilly oxamined.* 
But a peculiarity of the Chortens is tho use which tho 
Tibetans make of thom. The name of Chorten denotes 
at once their nature and object, for its cothponent words 
mehhod, and rten signify “an offering” and “to koop, 0 
rocoptacle.” ‘The Tibetan modo pspolling this word would 
imply that its pronunciation wasChggten, but the “d” before 
“4” is suppressed, and. the “r” is haard, although, according 

, to grammatical rules it should be muto, The Tibetans of 
Gniri’ Khérsum, however, pronounce Qpogdan; Geir? 
writes Chosten or Chokten, » designation which appears 


‘ Concerning the ideas connected with Stipas, and the reports about thoir 
construction and the objects which have been digged out, aee tho’ works of 
Ritlor, “Die Stipns,” Berlin 1834. Wilson, “Ariana antiqua,” London, 1841, 

Cunningham, “Tho Bhilsa Topes,” London, 1864. Sykes, “On tho miniature 
Chaityas,” Tt. A. 8, 1856; and “Account of Golden Relics,’ BR, A. 8, 1867. 
Compare also Bumnonf, “Introduction,” p, 846, Respacting thair age Wilson, 
“Buddha and Buddhism,” R. A. Soe, p. 219, is of opinion that the enslom 
of erecting Stipas is somewhat posterior to that of excavating tomples and 
constructing Vihiivas, or monasteries; the Stipas in tho North-west of India 
were most probably erected in a period commencing with the first yonrs of 
the Christian era and terminating in the sixth contuyy, . 

2 “Konawur,” p. 124 
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to he a dialectical mortification, Both, he and Cunning- 
ham' also montion the name Donkton or Dungten for 
thoso Chortens in which relics aro depositel—a name 
which seoms not froquently used. 

The ancient Stitpas were originally meant as rocep- 
tacles for relics of either the Buddhas ‘or the Bodhi- 
sattvas and the kings who encouraged the propagation 
of tho Buddhist faith. But already in the early periods 
of Buddhism Stipas were constructed ex voto as sym- 
bolical substitutes for a tomb with a sacred relic, either 
for marking the spot whore remarkable incidents in the 
sacred history had taken place, or for decorating the 
Viharas and temples. ‘Their erection is considered as an 
act of devotion and reverence paid to the Buddhas, and 
was rocommonded already in the ancient legonds as a most 
moritorious work. : 

The Tibetan oe also servo as. relic wepositorics, 
as thoy onclose remains Of revered Lamas, sacred writings, 
conscerated objects, &c., deposited therein already at 
their erection, Chortens containing bones or ashes in a 
box are erecteg@ in tho burial grounds; Chortons with 
writings are of “smaller size, and are rangod upon the 
altars; they typify the Buddha’s mercy.’ But the predom- 
inant idoa connected with the Chortens is that of their 
being offering receptacles, for no Tibotan passes them 
without depositing some sort of oblation, either on the 


1 QLadak,” p, 877. 

"Seo p. 187. 

3 Also the Singhaleso believe the protection of Buddha not to bo obtained 
by simply going near a Dagopa = Stipa) or other sacred place, if the 
pnescr-by porforms na particular act of worship. Tardy, “Mastern Mouachism,” 
p. 210, compare also p, 223. 

13 
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stops, or Pr the interior by a small opening leading to a 
shrine, The objects deposited are chiefly tho Satsas, or 
Tyatsas, which are vory goncrally made on tho road by 
kneading a portion of clay betwoen tho fingors; they 
avo conical, in imitation of tho form of a Chorten, Othor 
Sajsas vepresett Buddhas, or have a sacrod sontonca 
pressed upon by means of moulds; the latter aro bought, 
from the Lamas! The quantity of Sateas is really 
astonishing; it not unfrequontly happons that the stops 
are nearly hidden by the heap» of Satsas, 

Tho form of the Chortens varies much more than 
that of their prototypes, tho Stiipas. The base of tho 
Stipa is a cylinder or cubo, upon which a bodyshapod 
like a cupola is sect up. Stiipas which have beon brokon 
down have beon found to bo solid buildings, with a little 
shrine in the contre only, in which had beon dopositod 
tho burnt ‘bones of a human being, together with coins, 
jewols and inscribed slabs. Tho bones are sometimos 
enclosed in small cases made of the procious metals. 

Tn the Tibotan Chortens this form has in gonoral 
undergono considerable modifications; the qnalterod anciont 
typo has romained limited to tho smaller’ Chortohs put up 
in the temples. Tho principal difference botweon a,Sttiga 
and a Chorten is that in tho latter thé cupola is oithey 
surmounted by a cone, or that it is inverted, Tho most 
general style is the following: The baso is a cubo, upon 
which rests the inverted cupola; this ¢upola is tho prin- 
cipal part; it encloses the objects onshrined, and in it is 


In Mongoka, the name Satsa, by Pallas called Zaga, is applicd ‘to the 
cones of clay only see lis “Mongol. Volker,” Yol. IL, pp. 108, 211. 
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the holo leacing to the space for the offerings. A graduated 
pinnacle risos above it, and this is cither a cone of 
stones or a wooden spire; it is surmountod by a disk 
placed horizontally and a pear-shapod point, or, instead 
of it, by a orescent supporting a globe and the pear 
upon that, Chortens of this form occur mm every Tibctan 
district. They are exclusively uscd in Bhutén and Sikkim, 
and are also met with in the plans of sacred temples; but 
in other parts of Tibet several other forms are seen. Of 
these I mention the following: In Ladd a moderately 
high cone, similar to the roof of a building, and projecting 
over the border of the inverted cupola, forms its top; it 
vither wrts immediately upon the cupola, or a cube of 
smallor dimensions is intorposed between them. ‘This cone 
onds in » wooden point similar in shapo to the point of 
a spoar, or there is a slender polo the size of which 
diminishes with the scarcity of wood, Originally a flag 
with prayors printed upon it was fastoned to every pole; 
but in most cases only rags are loft, or the flags have 
been blown away ontirely, In Gnadri Khérsum some Chor- 
tens are more like a tower; upon a cube as base is placed a 
body square at the base and slightly pyramidal in form, 
which, after diminishing a little and again increasing in 
width, is surmounted by a bell-shaped projecting top, or a 
bell. rosting upon a little tower. Whon now or in good 
condition it is sutmounted by a pole embellished with a 
flag, ‘Tho Chortons in the onvirons of Thdling are plainly 
pyramidal, consisting of five to six steps; the upper end 
is a small cubo covored by a conical roof. Othors can be 


dexeribod in roferonce to their principal parts as a cube 
* 13% 
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notched into several stops, supporting an angular bell-shapad 
boily: these Chortens are very similar to the anciont Stfipas, 

The matorials used for the Chortens in the opon aiv 
are rough stones, bricks,’ or clay; they ave almost all of 
solid masonry. Tho onter surfaces are thickly plastered 
with mortar, which ix coloured red with tho dust of 
pounded bricks. Grooves are formod similar to tho pancls 
on European doors, and simple ornaments are dolincator 
in the mortar. Only once, at Gytingul, in Gadvi Khorsnm, 
my brother Adolphe saw a hollow tower-chorten, which 
was constructed of planks. It stood closo to the mon- 
astery, and was perhaps but an enclosure for smallor 
Chortens, similar to those which Corard had goon. in 
Kaném,? where they aro open in front; this is not tho 
case with the Chorten at Gytngul, which has four walls 
and no entrance. 

“Tho height of tho Chortens is in gonoral vom 8 to 
15 ft, thongh a fow considerably oxcoed this laitor hight, 
attaining to as much as 40 fl. Those sot up in the tomplos 
are moulded from metal, or, more gonorally from clay 
mixed with hopped straw; occasionally they aro carvod 
of woot; but such Chortens scarcely ovor oxcoed four 
feet; they are often not higher than as many inches. , 


2, Manis. 
Mani, originally a Sunskvit word mqaning “a prociows 
stone,”* which became naturalised in Tibotan, is user to 
* The custom of hardening the bricks im the sun originated in tho power- 
ful insolation, combined with tho very small amount of humidity in the 
atmosphere. 


® Gerard, “Kanawun,” p, 124, 
S'The prayer cylinders are also valled “Manis. 
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designate walls of hbout six foct in height and four to 
eight fect in breadth, but their lexgth varies much more 
considerably, Tho largest hitherto known is that which 
is situated on the road from the banks of the Indus to 
Lch; according to Cunningham it has a length of 2200 ft! 
‘Two others at Lich itself Hermann found to be re- 
spectively 459 and 886 ft. in length. He also measured 
one at Mandang, near Darjfling, in Sikkim, which was 
90 {t.: anothor af Narigin was 244 ft. in length. 

Tho Manis are constructed in the higher Valleys of 
loose stones only; whilst in the lower ones, where mortar 
is not so expensive an article, lime is used. Some of 
the largo Manis have a kind of tower af both their 
onds, occasionally in the form of ¢ Chorten, with a sacred 
image in front; if, as is sometimes the case, the Mani is 
made longer, the old tower romains and a new ono, is 
aldol at tho ond of the prolongation. Large polos, to 
which flags with prayers are attached, are also not un- 
frequent at the ends of the Manis. 

Rough, ivregularly rectangular stone slabs greatly 
(ifforing in size, and bearing inscriptions ine Tibetan or 
Lantsa characters,’ or adorned with images of deities, 
lean against the wpper part of tho wall or are laid down 
on the roof of the Mani, The most frequent inscription 
met with in tho stono slabs is the six-syllabic prayer; 
Om mani padmo hum;" or adorations of Vajrasntiva, as: 


1 “Ladal,” p. 378 

+See p. Bi 

1 'This sentonve was traced in enormous characters, formed by blackish 
stones, on the slope of tho mountain opposite Lima Yinu, and was visthle 
al a groat distance, 
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Om, ah, hum; vajra gwu yadma siddhi hum; of Vajra- 
pani, as: OmVajrapani hum; or mystienl ojaculations, as: 
Om, ah, hum. Amongst tho names of doities ongraved on 
the stone slabs, wo frequently find Sikyamuni, Padmapini, 
Padma Sambhaba, Vajrapini (sce Plate IL), and dilforont 
recluses. ‘Tho slabs are, according to Cunningham, votive 
offerings made for the purpose of obtaining the ful- 
filment of particular wishes, ‘Travellors, whon passing 
along the Manis, leave them on tho loft hand, in 
order to follow the succession of tho lottery of tho 
inscriptions. , 


3. Derchoks and Lapchas. a 


Almost every building is decorated with flags, attached 
to a polo sob up before tho odifice, such lags boing 
considered efficacious in preventing tho evil spirits from 
doing mischief, Singlo flags avo also mot with in front 
of religious buildings, and along the road; thoso before 
large monasteries are often of considerablo height; the 
two largest #vhich my brothers saw were plantod in 
front $F tho entrance to the monastery of Himis;* one 
was 45, the othef even 67 ft, in height, and as there is 


no tree in Tibet attdining such a height, theso polos 
‘ s 


' Gorard, in his “Kanaww,” p, 123, veutarks that passore-by always leave 
the Manis to their right, and oxpresses his belicf that suporstition is tha 
yeason for thoir doing so; but my brothers novor saw their people pass thom 
in this-way, but always so as to leave tho Maui on the left hand; and they 
wore told by several Lame that the reason for this was, thet in sa passing 
by they could follow tho chavacters, instead of having to spell backwards, 

* Seo my brother Hormann’s “Viows of the monastery of Ufmis,” in the 
Ades lo the “Resulls of a Suientifle Mission,” 
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must have been transported with groat difficulty, across the 
Iimélaya. The upper part of those poles was decorated 
with threo concentric rings of black yaks-hair suspended 
at some distance from each other; whilst in gonoral the 
poles have bué ono tuft of yaks-hair surmounted by a 
gilé spoar-ond. 

The flags aro .called Derchok (the Durchut of Gerard), 
tho heap of loose stones to support the pole, Lapcha; 
both torms ave doubtless words of popular origin, 
not occurring in the Dictionaries The “der” in 
Derchok might be explaincd from dar, silk, a stuf 
somotimos usod for flags. Lapcha is very probably a 
modification of lab-tse, “a heap,” which also occurs in 
geographical names, either in the form of Labtso, as in 
Labtse Négu and Lébtso Chhu, in Guivi Khorsum, or 
as Lépcha.' 

Some flags are of a regular shape, and prayers anc in- 
vantations (such as “Om mani padme hum”), invocations 
of ‘tho airy horse (in ‘Tibotan Lungta), tho magical figure 
Phurbu, and othors, ave printed upon them. These 
printed flags are fastencd to the polo pu, the longest 
side, and aro prevented from loosely hanging dgwn and 
folding by harizontal red sticks, Other flags are mero 
vags of evory size and material; such rigs are chiefly 
added by travellers tathe Lapchas found along the route, in 
order to obtain “a happy journey.” Nowhere are Lapchas 
more numorous than on the highest point of a pass, and. 
not wnfroquently one is surprised to find a Lapeha even on 

x 


1 Yor details I refer to Wermann’s “Glossary of Geographical nmmes,? 
sv. Ldpoha which forms Parl. IL, of Vol. IL of tho * Results.” 
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high spots situated out of the regular road; the reason 
js that the frontiers of provinces are likowise markod 
by irregular heaps of stones,* and thus, even on tho top 
of tho Gunshankiy, in Gnivi Khérsum, which aitains o 
height of 19,699 ft., my byothers found a Lapcha. Their 
Buddhist companions wero always’ most cager to add 
new flags wherever they passed, or to ercet n now 
Lapcha by making a large heap of stonos, in tho 
middle of which they sot up one of their almost in- 
disponsable mountain-sticks, which was thon decoratod 
with flags, partly made from my brothors’ handiorchiels, 
partly from the bags in which they had kept thoir 
provisions, and from pieces of their vory dress. Whon 
every one had imado his contribution to tho Dorchok, . 
they walked solemnly round tho heap whispering prayers. 


1 Comp. Georgi, “Alphabotum Tibolnuum,” p. 608, 
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REPRESENTATIONS OF BUDDHIST DEITIES, 


Deretes Reprosenvep.—Mrnops or uxecurine ssonnp Onsucrs. Drawings 
and paintings —Statues and bas-reliofs,x—Cmanacrenistic Typxs.—General 
altiludo of tho body and position of the fingors.—Buddhas.—Bédhisativas.— 
Priosts, ancient and modern.—Dragsheds. Innustrations DERIVED vROM 
Mrasurnuenrs. 


Deities vopresented 


We learn from the ancient legends, that already .in 
tho earliost poriods of Buddhism relics and images of 
the Buddha had Wen highly honopxed; the religious 
works recommend them te be worshipped, as also the 
monumonts in which the relics are deposited; and we 
find it mentioned that the images which were sont to 
royal persons at their desire, were proviously inscribed 
with tho sacred dogma “Ye Dharma,” &c., and similar , 
: formule, in ordor to make thom acquainted with Buddhist 
doctrincy,' Such were the carliost objects of worship; 
the’ mode of worship was also very simplo; prosternations 
wore made before the images of the Buddha, flowers and 


1 Yurnouf, “Introduction,” p. 337-51. Schmidt, “Grandlehren”” Mam. de 
PAcad, de St. Peters, Yor. L, p. 238 Vor tho Sanskiit and Tibetan text sco 
Plate 1. 
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perfumes wore offered, and prayers and hynms_ recited 
for their glorification. Tho samo simplicity of rite pre- 
vailed still in the sevonth contury a. as wo learn from 
Hiuen Thsang, though the objects of adoration and wor- 
ship had increased in numbor; for Liven Thsang mon- 
tions, that tho principal disciples of Sikyamuni were then 
worshipped, as also the Bédhisativas who had oxculled 
in virtue and in the sciences, as Manjusri; tho Mahiiyaina 
schools, he says, havo adored oven all Bédhisattvus without 
any further distinction.’ 

At the prosent day, bosides the things and porsons 
just mentioned, the mythological Buddhas preceding Si~ 
kyamuni as well as those who will follow him, thoir cor- 
responding Dhyani Buddhas and Dhydni Bodhisattives, are 
worshipped, and a host of gods, spirits, und doified priosty 
enjoying a local reputation for sanctity. In ordor to furnish 
at idea of thoir immonse number, | mention, that the - 
betan collection of Buddhist imagos, known undor the nance 
“Gallory of Portraits,” coutuins the rawings of more than 
three hundred Buddhas, saints, &c, each having his namo 
added beneath? 


. 


Methods of executing sacred objects. 


Modern Buddhism, in order to facilitate tho wor- 
ship of its many dvities, has mado vepresontations of 


' Barthélomy St Hilaie, “Lo Buddha ot an Religion,” p. 288-297, 

® This “Gallery of Portraits” is similar tu tho Japaueso collection of 
Buddha figures, ontitled “the Buddha Pantheon ol Nippon,” which waa com- 
piled 1690 and consists of 631 drawings, Prof. J, Mofmann at Leyden hes 
published it and illustrated it by mmotutions in Siebold’s “Nippon, Archiv 
zur Beschreibung yon Japan,” Vol. Y. 
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them in prodigious quantities. Copios ara met with. every- 
where, not a temple but contains lots of them; they aro 
set up in the private houses and in the open air; and 
tille-pagos of printed books, nay even tho healings of 
cach chaptor arc frequently embellished eithor by a black 
figure, or by a coloured one. This astonishingly frequent 
application of representations has probably sprung from 
the belief, that the image, by being consecrated, becomes 
“animated,” amilakho in Mongolian, viz. endowed with 
the powers of the God whom it roprosonts; addresses, 
therafore, may be directed not only to the God himself, 
but also to his respective image.' 

The images are manufactured exclusively by the Lamas, 
who excel herein like thoir masters tho Chineso (who 
firsé introduced the images of tho Buddha into Tibet), 
and from whom thoy afterwards Icarned how to ovor- 
come many of the technical difficulties connected With 
the manufacture? rho monopoly now exorcised by the 
Lamas has chiefly resulted from the belicf that prayers 
directed to representations ave efficacious only when they 
have been oxecuted under prescribed forms and core- 
monies, which the clergy alone know how to porforn. 
Tho ceremonios to be observed are most numerous and 


various; there are certain days proper for the com- 


mencoment of a particular picture, and others again on 


* , 


1 Sco Schmidt, “Ssannng Ssctson,” p, 880. I refer tho reader to the 
logends about tho alleged influence of the pictures brought lo Tibet by tho 
wives of Srongivon Gampo on the spreading of Buddhism and tho wellwe 
of the 'Tibolans. Zbidem p. 345. 

4 With roference 4 Chincay art compare Nott and Gliddon, “Tndigenous 


Races,” p. B02. 
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which alone the eyes are to be painted, those being con- 
sidered the most important part of tho whole picture; 
besides which: during the various stages of progross of 
each picture other ceremonics and prayers aro requisite. 
Thus, benedictory coremonies’ shave to be performed 
immediately alter the entire complotion of tho imago, in 
ordor that in the meantime no malignant spirit (which 
beings are considered to be always on the watch to do 
mischief to man) may tako possossion of it, whoroly tho 
prayors would be rendered uttorly valucloss, 

Plastic objects, such as statuos and Das-roliols, aro 
not less numerous than drawings and puintings. 

Drawings and paintings, Tho patterus for drawings 
ave called Sagpar, aud ave made by desribing the out- 
lines of an original drawing with numovous pin- holes, 
and by rubbing coal-dust into theso holes tho outlines 
aro. transmitted to paper or canvass, proparod with 
lime and flour-pasto; the stratum whon dry and hard, is 
carefully polishud with stones before being used? ‘lhe 
lines are then traced with China ink, and the differont 
parts of the ‘pictwwe covered’ with colours of a nni- 
form tint; only few ornaments are shaded. The picture, 
when completed, is bordered by several strips of silk, 
called Thouka, gonerally three in numbor, blue, yellow, 
and red; occasionally also irregular yvags of other colours 
are sowed to its borders, As they have no glass, thoy 


‘A work embodied in the (tyut division of tho Kanjur also treats of the 
vorémonios to be performed on such occasions, Sea Csoma, “Analysis,” As 
Res, Vol. XX, p. 503. . 

*? The Kalmuks and also the Mongolians print the outlines with woodouts, 
Pallas, “Mongol. Volker,” Vol. IL, p. 105, 
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uso for protection against dust silk vail-liko coverings; 
and {he only part corresponding to tho frame of our 
pictures, is represented by two round wooden sticks, 
one of which is passed through the upper border, the 
other through the lowet one; they facilitate the hanging 
up of the picture and at the same time keop it stretched 
when hung up. The lower stick is also used to roll 
the picture upon when sent about. 

Stalues and bas-relicfs. Tn the construction of these 

things moulds aro used which aro filled out with various 
plastic materials, such as clay, or a kind of papicr- 
* maché, ov bread-dongh; tho positive objects are then 
‘generally dvied in the sun, Metal figures are but rarely * 
mado, Tho statues are often painted or slightly gilt. 
As a peculiarity I must mention that oven buttor is 
used; it is tinted with difforent vogotable colours before 
being put into tho mould; tho head, the feet, and the 
hands are Alled out in tho mould with yellow butter, 
the garments with red, and so on. They remain pnt 
up ‘bofore tho sacred imagos till the buttor, by decom- 
position, becomes intolorable; they are then thrown 
away The sharpness of the statuettes and medaillons, 
oven of the smallest, is quite surprising. 

Tho most ostcomed plastic figures are those in which 
aro onelosed relics (as ashes, bonos, hair, rags of the 
garmonts of saints), or’ grains first offered to the Buddhas 
in divine worship. The grains, before being put into 
the figuros, are consecrated again by a particular cere- 


1 Gompare also Ine, “Souvenirs,” Vol, IL, p. 95. In Coylon temporary 
images aro made of vice, Tardy, “Mastern Monachiam,” p, 202. 
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mony, called Rabne zhugpa. Relics and grains aro cithor 
mixed with the matorial of which tho figuro is composed, 
or thoy are enshrined in a small hole at the bottom or 
back, the holo being called Zung zhug, “Dharani placo,” 
from the Zungs or Dhivanis read during the coro- 
monies of the consecration. The holo is closed again 
by a seal, in order to prevent the objects from falling 
out or from being taken out without the fact boing 
discovered, for then the figure is supposed to havo lost 
all its beneficial influence, Figures containing such sacrad 
objects, are styled Satsa, or Tsatsa, a namo which is 
also given to the chorten-like conos moulded from clay 
by travellers. 

Tn tho drawings, as well as upon the sculptures a variety 
of symbolical signs occur. Hodgson has drawn attontion in 
several of his papors to these signs as a means of determining 
that ruins showing such symbols are certainly Buddhist 
remains; he has recently published a collection of 110 
symbols, which wore extractod from Nopaloso Buddhist 
images, books, and engravings on ,stono—a collogtion 
highly important for tracing the extent of Buddhism in 
carlier periods, In these papers Hodgson points out in 
several instances the identity of Buddhist symbols with 
those upon images of Sivaitic deities; but by closoly 
examining their meaning with the Buddhists, ‘tho. camo 
to the conclusion “that the things typifiod aro 
always moro or less, and generally radically, diflorout;” 
aud his opinion is highly supported by Uofmann, who 


1 Comp! p. 194. 
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made analogous researches about Japanese writings and 


images." 
Characteristic types. 


A comparison of the images of various sacred per- 
sons shows at onco a strongly marked difference in 
attitude, foatures, dross, and emblems between the various 
groups, particularly botweon the Buddhas, the Bédhi- 
sattvas, tho priests (ancient and modern), and the 
Dragshods, 

General attitude of the body and position of the jingers. 
The artist who makes a ropresentation of any god, is 
not allowed to follow his own idea of to make any 
alteration in the original design. But many of the gods 
may bo reprosonted in soveral attitudes recalling some of 
tho glorious and important moments of their life, Thus, 
Sakyomuni, with ono hand uplifted, donotos his charactor 
as a toachor; a sitting attitude, with one hand holding 
the alms-bowl, the other hanging down over the kneo, 
is choson to represent him plunged in meditation; a re- 
cwnbent position means his having left tho world for 
ovor, LPadmapini’s eleven faces and thousand hands and 
foot vefor to the legend about the cleaving of his head, 
Melht, the God of fire, when driving away the evil 
spirits, rides, a red ram, end has a most horrible coun- 
tonanco; whilst in reprosentations not having for object 


1 [odgeon, “Illustrations,” p, 209. Journ. of the R. A. Sos., Vol. XVII," 
p. 899; thirly-threo symbols dorived from coins haye been omitted from 
considerations of cost. See instead of thom the series of 168 compiled by 
Wilson, Plate XXIL, in his “Ariana antiqua.’—Nofmann, “Nippon Panthean;” 
remarks annexed to Fig. 168, 432. 
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to show his wrath, his attitude and type are those of 
a Buddha. 

The ‘positions of the fingers, also (in Tibetan Chalkja, 
literally an emblem, a seal, in Sanskrit Mudra), have an 
allegorical meaning. Thus, the right hand hanging down 
over the knee, with the palm of the hand turnod ont- 
wards, symbolizes charity, and is called Chagyo chin, 
“the vight hand of chavity.” 

The attitude Rangi nying gar thalmo charva; i.e, 
“uniting the palms of the hands on one’s heart,” is tho 
following:—The two handg uplifted, a fingor of tho right 
hand touching one or two fingers of tho loft hand, lilo 
a man accustomed to nso his fingers in explaining his 
meaning. This attitude typifies “the unity of wisdom 
with matter,” in Tibetan Thabshos, or Thabdang shosrab, 
or tho assuming of the matorial forms by the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas for tho purposo of sproading tho vight 
understanding amongst animated beings, Lt is cortainly 
not accidental that nono of the Buddhist gesturos aro 
identical with those made by tho Brahmans wwhon, por- 
forming the ceremonies of their erced. 

The Buddhas are mon, but mon of the most porloct 
form, endowed with thirty-two superior beauties, and 
eighty or eighty-four, secondary ones? It is in bbrict 
conformity with these charactoristics, that ,tho Buddhas 
are represented with soft; and smiling foatures, which aro 


‘ These have been collected in Mis 8. C, Belnos! folio work, “Tho Sundyn, 
or daly prayers of tho Brahmans.” London 1851. For Buddhist geatures 
see the plates of Mofmann’s “Buddha Pantheon,” 

* See concernig those, Barnaul, “Iie Lotus de ln Bonne Loi,” Appon- 
dix VIL Tardy, “Manual of Buddlusm,* ». 867. -Compare also p. 140, 
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also given to Maitreya, the future Buddha, who in the 
other attributes is likewise equal to the Buddhas who have 
already appoared. These, the Manushi Buddhas, are of 
gold or yellow complexion; both colours are identical, 
the - latter being but the cheapor substitute for gold. 
The ears aro largo, the laps rest upon the shoulders; 
tho arms aro long; thore is a single hair on the forehead, 
called in Sanskrit Urna; on the crown of the head is a 
cylindrical clovation, in Sanskrit Ushnisha, in Tibetan 
Tsugtar, and from this rises a conical ornament called in 
Tibetan Progzhu, or Chodpan, “a hoad-ornament, a crown, 
diadom,” Which is almost always gilt. The Buddhists viow 
the Ushnisha as an oxcrescence of the skull, an inter- 
protation, howover, which is not supported by the ety- 
mology of the namo, which would restrict its meaning 
to “a, turban,” or “dvossed hair.” I believe this curious 
protuberance to have resulted from the way of dressing 
tho hair practisod by tho Brahmans, which is decidedly 
yory ancient, and is found to be tho samo as that on 
the oldest figures wo know. The Brahmans cut away 
tho hair, except that on a circular space on the crown, * 
which they twist into a knot. lt is most probable that 
the Buddhist have conferred upon their sublime masters 
this prerogative of the highest Indian caste. 


' Burnouf, “Lotus,” p. 658, believes this hair-dress to hava been adopted 
as 1 protoction against the dangerous influence of the sun.—A trace of the 
original viow has also beon retained in the Tibetan term Tsugtor for Ushnisha, 
which is explaincd in the Dictionaries to mean “a tuft of hair,” as woll as 
a sorb of exorescones on the crown of the head.” A Nepalese Buddha 
priest, also, spcaking of Vajrasativa’s image at Buddha Gayah, saya: “The 
lock on the crown of the head is twisted into a turban.” Hodgson, “Mlustra- 
lions,” p. 206. 

14 
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Tho Dhyani Buddhas and the mythologiew Buddhas 
have a white, red, greon or bluo comploxion. Tho Dhyani 
Buddhas ave, besides, distinguished by a third cyo on 
the forohcad—the oyo of wisdom, in Tibetan Shesrab 
chan; in thoso imagos of Padmapani in which ho is 
represented with a great many hands, this eyo is also 
traced in the palm of his hands. 

All Buddhas are dressed in the roligions shawl, tho 
Lagoi, which is gonerally folded round tho body and over 
the loft shoulder, with a small ond coming up ovor the 
right shoulder also The hoats aro oncircled by a 
glory, typifying a leaf of the sacred fig-troo’ (ficus re- 
ligiosa), under whoso shadow Sikyamuni had obtainod 
the supreme intelligonce; in anciont figures this glory 
is sometimes pointed and oval, like such a loaf, but in 
modern reprosentations it has universally a civeular 
form.’ 

Tho right hand of tho Buddhas is always ropresented 
empty, while in the loft is ofton soon tho alms-bowl, in 
Tibetan Lhungzed, in Sanskrit Patra, Tho prodominant 
posturo is the sitting one, tho logs being crossot and 
tho soles of the feet turned upwards; it is called Dojo 
kyilkrung. This is said to havo boon Sakyamuni’s at- 
titude in his mothor’s womb, Images with ono foot 
hanging down over tho throne, aro not frequent; tho 
European fashion of sitting should bo givon to Maitroya, 


' For a description of the Lago: seo p. 172. 

* Sea Ritter, “Dio Stipas,” p, 282, 267. Concormmg tho origin of the 
worship of tho fig-treo, comparo Hardy, “Inatern Monnchism,” p. 212, 
Each Buddha has his peculiar treo, ibid, p. 216, and “Manual of Bud- 
dhism,” p. 94. 
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for this mode is called after him Chamzhug, sitting-like 
Champa (Maitroya); but in the images in our possossion 
he is figured cross-legged like the others, 

Tho Buddhas, whenever they occupy the contral 
part of a picture,’ aro seatod upon “tho throne of 
ions,” in Sanskrit Simbasana, in Tibetan Sengti, or. 
Senge chad ti, “the seat of eight lions.” The throno 
is so called from the eight lions which support it; in 
tho drawings, however, two lions only aro seen in 
front. Over the throne a cloth is spread called “the 
uppor cover,” Tib, Tonkab, one ond of which hangs 
down, and is decorated with symbols or tho figure of a 
god; on both sides of this Tonkab are not unfrequently 
seon the heads of two animals, which Hodgson has called 
“supporteys,”* As each Buddha and Bodhisattva has his 
peouliar animals, thoy most matorially facilitate ,the 
determination of tho subject of tho pidture. In images 
of Sikyamuni, ¢. gy. tivo peacocks aro frequently drawn 
at tho sides of the Tenkab, tho form of their long neck 
being an allusion to the grass Kusa, of which he had 
mado tho cushion ho sat down upon under the Bodhi- 


1 The Tibetans ke to group together mto the same picture several gods, 
some of whom aro represented in formidable attitudes, whilst the others 
diaylay a smiling countenance. Tho principal figuro is the contral one; of 
the surrounding persons somo may have 9 connoxion with him, others have 
decidedly none, ‘Tho central figure is very frequontly sitting in the middle 
of a landscape ropresenting the ocenn bordered by steap shoves beneath 
him; two snowy mountains riso to the loft and right of him; and a dark 
hluo, clouded sky, with tho sun and-the moon typified by two bright circles, 
extend above him. Compme Pallas, “Mongol. Volkerschaften,” Vol. II, 
p. 106. 

2 “QIustrations,” p, 43, Tho mystical signs upon the Tenkab he enlls 
“oognizances, or mudxis.”” W. v. Mumboldt, “Kawi Sprache,” Vol 6, p. 187, 
compaves them with a horaldve crosb and its supporters 


1k* 
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tree in order to obtain supreme wisdom. Tho throne 
has a richly ornamented frame, composod of fantastic 
animals, of which the lower ones aro reprosonted lying 
down, the upper onos standing on tho heads of tho animals 
below and raising tho fore-feot. On tho top of tho framo 
figures very generally the mythological bird Garnda,’ 
The interior of the framo is called Jabyol, “back cur- 
tain,” and is most frequently of a dark colour, The 
cushion which is upon tho throno is a lotus-flowor, 

The Bodhisattvas, the Dhyani Bédhisattvas as woll as 
those of human origin, aro represented like tho Buddhas, 
with a smiling countenance and with a glory; thoir huir 
is not unfrequently pushed backwards from tho forchead 
and dono up into a cono rising abovo the head, and 
occasionally showing the curling of tho hair; it is om- 
bellished with soveral gold galloons. Thoy sit wpon a 
lotus-flower, but the throne of lions is not accorded to 
thom; in images whore tho figures aro reprosontod in a 
standing position the lotus podiclo grows out of the 
water. Several segments of a civele beginning at tho 
feet and joining the glory, servo as framos for theso 
pictures. Tho Bodhisattvas are novor reprosentod with 
tho large religious shawl Lagoi; their dress is a kind of 
philibog, which is wound round tho legs in tho fashion 
adopted by the modern Hindus, A largo pioco of cloth 
is rolled round tho waist, one ond of which is passed 
under ho log and then drawn up and fastenod to tho 


a4 
: Alreadg*in ancient statues these are met with; sea Crawfurd, Lit. Sac. 
of Bombay, Vol. IL, p. 164, repfinted in his “Archipelago. Pillars with 
sculptures of mythological animals aro also a frequont ornamont in Hindu 
architecture; I quote as an instance the prneipal temple at Tanjdr, 
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girdlo, This mode of covering tho privy parts is very 
ancient, for wo find it represented in numerous ancient 
figuros;' it is altogether remarkablo how little alteration 
Asiatic dress and fashion havo undergone in thousands of 
years, whilst in a spaco of ten centuries Europe has 
expsricnced so many variations, A largo shawl falls 
down from the shoulders, the ends floating in the air. 
Tho neck, ears, and feet are ornamented with necklgco- 
like ornaments and rings. 

Tho objects which the Bédhisattvas hold in thoir 
hands have reference to their functions, so frequently 
mentioned in tho legends. Thus, Manjusri, the god of 
wisdom, holds,a book and a sword, in allusion to his 
dissipating the darknoss of the mind. ‘The lotus-flower 
(Padma) in Padmapini’s hands has reference to his birth 
out of this flowor. An object froquently found in the 
hands is a snaxe, in Tibetan Zhagpa, wherewith, in a 
typical sonse, to catch men in order to impart to them 
supreme wisdom. ‘Thore is an interesting explanation 
of this symbol given in the Nippon Pantheon,’ in con- 
nexion with an image of Padmapani:— 

“lle disseminates upon the ocean of birth and decay 
the Lotus-flower of the oxcellent law as bait; with the 
loop of devotion, never cast out in vain, he brings living 
beings up like fishes, and carries them to the other side 
of the river, where there is true understanding™* 

Priests, ancient and modern. The disciples of Sikya- 
muni and the later Indian pricsts are always repwesentod 


' Sve Cunningham, “The Bhilsa Topes," Plate XI. 
? Nippon Pantheon, Vig. 96, 
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with tho head uncovered and their hair cut short: a 
characteristic attribute of the former class is the alarm- 
stick Kharsil, in Sanskrit Hikilo, with which tho Indian 
Buddhist mendicants made a noise when collecting alms, 
by shaking it and rattling with the metal rings which 
were passed round the stick and were prevonted from 
being lost by a frame of metallic wiro imitating tho out- 
lines of a leaf! ‘The figures of the Tibetan Lamas aro 
distinguished by pointed caps, 

The Dragsheds, or the gods who protect man against 
the evil spirits, are always represented with u formidable 
countenande and a complexion very often quite dark;? 
the third eyo, the eye of wisdom, upon the forehead has 
its longer axis in a vertical position, Lha Doljang,’ tho 
deified consort of King Srongtsan Gampo, has it also 
traced in her hands and on the solos of her feet; these 
marks have even a surprising accidental resemblance td 
the nail marks of our saviour, Somo aro even figured 
as fantastic beings, with the hoad or tail of animals, 
The glory gives place to flames typifying destruction,‘ 


‘ See Schiefner, “Tib, Lobonsheschreibung,” Mém. dos anvants étrangdre, 
Vol. VI, p. 828; and Foo koue ki, pp, 92, 355, for a deseription of tho staff 
of Sikyamuni, In the Kanjur, Do division, Vol. XXVI., wo meot with « 
treatise in which tho uso of this staff is explainod, Csoma, As. Ros., Vol. XX, 
p. 479, Tho Kharails ongrayed upon the official soals of the head Lamas of 
monasteries ond in a trident instead of having a leafshaped motallic 


fray, + * 
? Compare p. 111, and Pallas, “Mongol, Vélkerschaften,? Vol. If, p. 105. 
3 See p. 66. 


! Also in the curious manuscript volume on Bérmese mythology, presontcd 
by Dr. G. v, Licbig to tho Munich Hbrary (Cam. 109), an analogous ornamonial 
use of flames for the ornaments of the head and of the bracelots is repeatedly 
met with, even parts of their dress floating away in the wind lorminato in 
flames, : 
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They aro almost naked; the tigor’s skin, with its fect 
tied under the chin, hangs down behind from the shoulders, 
and its lower end is the cushion of their seat; they also 
wear a necklace of human skulls, and foot and arm 
rings. . 

Dragsheds represented standing have the legs in a 
' straddling position, the fect not unfrequently resting upon 
men; somo are seatod on animals, generally horses or lions; 
but camels, yaks, deer, and cven crocodiles, also occur, 
thotgh novor elephants. Tho colour of these animals 
often doviates from the natural one; for green and yellow 
horses are met with, as well as lions with a green mano, 
and blue crocodiles. 

Tho instruments in the hands of tho Dragsheds are 
for the greater part symbolic of their power over the 
ovil spirits. These instruments are:— 

1. ‘fho Dorje, in Sanskrit Vajra. It may best~ bo 
compared with four or eight metallic hoops - joined 
together so as to form two balls; their central axis is a 
cylindrical staff, the points of which project. In drawings, 
however, only two hoops are seen, the two others, for 
want of perspective, absolutely coincide with the axis. 
Dorjes of one ball only are also met with in drawings, 
which, for the sake of distinction, I call, in those places 
where they occur, “half Dorjes.” 

2, The Phurdbu, “the nail,” tiiee of which are gen- 
orally united into a trianglo, which is attached’ to a handle 
terminating in a half Dorje. 

8. Tho Bechon, “the club or heavy stick,’ a stall 
about as high as a man, with fhe tridont, Tsosnm, 
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in Sanskrit Trisula, at one end, and a half Dorjo at the 
other, : 

4, Zhagpa, “a snare,” to catch the ovil spirits, 

5, The drinking vessel Kapila, a human skull filled 
with blood, out of which Ikhamo drinks the blood of 
her son. Such skulls dye also usod as offering vessels 


Rae 
in some religious ceromonies. 
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~ 


‘ } 
In connexion with the enumeration of the beauties 


of the Buddha we are naturally led to think of the 
plastic forms actually given to the representations of the 
Buddhas and the sacred personages of inforior order, 
Tu Tibet such considerations are tho mora, worthy our 
attention as the country is inhabited by a raco of mon 
so ‘Widely differing in form from the Indian races, 

My brothers had made it a particular object of their 
ethnographical researches to take facial casts,' moulded 
by a mechanical process from the living individuals; 
and to definc by minute measuroments of the different 
parts of the body the general physical character of 
the various tribes; and they were also allowed to’ 
take measurements of the statues of tho Buddhas and 
of other pieces of sculpture representing divinities, &c., 
set up in the temples. These measuromonts proved a 


*! The entire series comprizes 275 facial casts, published in a metallic 
edition by J. A. Barth, Leipzig In this .cproduction four principal shadings 
of colow me distinguished, corresponding to the principal yavialions of 
complexion. 
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very welcomo fund of material to me, ‘as. the same, 
together with the analysis of images and the examination 
of the Buddhist speculations respecting the oxtarior ap- 
pearance of their royal founder, gave ‘me! the oppor- 
tunity of entering into an examination of tho ethnolo- 
gical characteristics of tho various classes of deitics 
represented.* 

Tho artistic representations in human form of divini- 
ties and figures of heroes we find to be, in every nation, 
the reproduction of its peculiar dype. of features,’ unléss 
history has somewhat modified this otherwise natural 
course. Instances of this latter case arc, howover, much 
less frequent than we might anticipate. The principal 
causes why history has not a groater influence on the 
adoption and. pmploymont hy art of foreign types are, it 
may be supposed, tho following:—Firstly, that the em- 
ployment of images of a foreign type is but temporary; 
the peculiar bodily proportions of a people being con- 
stantly before the eyo of tho artist, they are soon taken 
again as the leading models; and secondly, that the bodily 
proportions havo shown so littlo variety for poriods of 
unexpected longth, Did not the type of a nation remain 


1 Tha ethnographical materials collected by my brothers during their 
travels will bo the object of Vol, VIE. of tho “Rosults of o Sciontific Mission 
to India and Wigh Asia?’ Thoso of tho numoric yalues which were wanted 
here for the comparison of the measuromont of the sculptures with tho mean 
proportions of the Brohmans (the purest caste of tho Hindus) and of indi- 
viduals of tho Trbotan race, have beon already calculated, 


* 

2 The mental and artistic fhcullios of a nation undergo modifications in 
sthe course of time, and act in a corresponding manner upon its productions, 
the sane cither being improvements upon the old models or showing 2 
falling off in the execution of such works 
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comparatively unchanged during a long period of time, thon 
indeed the retaining or not of foreign clements in art could 
not be judged of at all. As a peculiarly striking instance 
of the constancy of national type I montion tho results 
obtained from the inspection and comparison of works 
of Egyptian sculpture;* they show, although somowhat 
disguised under the monumental form, the features of the 
present inhabitants of those regions, as well as of the 
yarious neighbouring nations with whom their ancestors 
had come into contact. 

A tendency to adopt in religious imagos tho figuro 
peculiar to the artist's own nation is observed whorevor 
forcign images have been introduced together with 
foreign worship; the images display the characteristics of 
tho nation now executing them, the proportions of the 
body and the features may become somewhat idoalized;? 


© 


1 As the principal works which treat of theso interesting and dolicnte 
questions I quote “Types of mauland,” and “Indigenous races,” by Nott and 
Gliddon.—As another phonomenon in corroboration of tho comparative in- 
variability of the original typo, may bo quoted the Jowish colonios in India, 
whose members havo preserved the Semitic type, and even the fair complexion, 
wherever they have abstained from intormarriages with natives; but havo 
become assimilated in shape to the native soltlora after sexual intermingling 
hae takon place. 

2 As a curious and till now isolated instance of an apparent deviation in 
sculpturo from the natural proportions, I may here mention that Hermann 
observed in the Ninivch sculptures that tho foot was considerably longor 
thon the ulna; whilst arbitrary deviations in this respect from nature in 
plastica most generally show tho opposite error. It must be added, however, 
that as yot it appears impossible to decide whether this dovintion is based 
upon @ real anatomical feature or not, a8 no human remains from those 
countries noy portraits of tho Ninivites by other uations which would corro- 
hoiate it are to ho seen even in tho rich oriental museums of London. 
Porhaps the continued researches and important discoveries in these regions 
made by Sw Uonry Rawlinson, to whom my brother hact occasion to com- 
municale Ins remark, will soon assist m deciding the question. 
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but garmonts, ornaments, arms, and the like, remain re- 
cognizable as of foreign origin. 

But it is a peculiarity of’ the roligious represent- 
ations of Tibetan Buddhism that they display two well- 
defined co-existing types, tho one showing the Tibe- 
tan features, the other having retainod the marks of 
Indian origin, To an cyg practised in the examination’ 
of minor features in ethnography, the respective geo- 
graphical origins of the two prototypes present them- 
. selves distinctly onough; and ovon intelligent natives, 
on their attention being directed to the leading charac- 
teristics soon learn how to distinguish the types. Nover- 
theless great precaution is necessary in touching on so 
delicate a consideration, Questions of ideal modifications 
have to bo discussed ond settled, here as in nearly overy 
analysis of artistic works, beforo one enters upon a 
comparison of positive data; and this probably has bedh 
the obstacle to the explanation of forms at first sight 
appearing altogether unusual as well as arbitrary." 

The Bhot race, belonging to the Turanian family, has 
been so often described in detail that I shall confino myself, 
in my remarks on this peoplo, to what is absolutely no- 
cessary. The Bhots are characterised by broad features, 
strong malar bones, and oblique eylids, the orbits and 
eyballs, however, being unaffected thoreby; I may add as 
othor features less striking perhaps, but not less typical, 


, 

11 limit myself here almost exclusively to Tibetan Buddhism. Chia, 
Japan, and Coylon, as also the Indian Avchipelago, have gods of their own, 
and theeo latter show, as was to bo expected, types diferent from those of 
Tibotan ropresen(ations 
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that in the Bhot race the ear is comparatively longer, 
the mouth broader, and the lower jaw with the chin 
decidedly weaker. Now in all the representations of the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas we meet, on the contrary, with 
features reminding us of the type of the Indian races 
of Arian origin—the high and open forehead, and a 
broad, symmefric and prominent chin. The analytical 
remarks in reference to the measurements will also prove 
that the body, too, of the Buddhas presents many other 
not accidental analogies with the bodily proportions of . 
the Arian family of mankind. Dragsheds, Genii, and 
Lamas show ‘the Tibetan character. Fi 
Before ontering into details, however, I desire to say 
a few words on the form in which the numeric material 
is presented. In order to facilitate an immediate com- 
parison, the values given here are the proportional values: 
the absolute dimensions are referred, by division by the 
total height, to this as unit; and they can be re-obtained 
ab once by multiplying tho respective number with the 
total height which before was used as divisor: its mean 
value for the Brahmans measured is 5 Engl. ft, 6 inches, 
for the Bhots 5 ft. 4 inches. For the statues the ab- 
solute values are of much less importance; here it was 
particularly necessary to keep in view that objects of 
coarse workmanship and of very small dimensions were 
avoided, as such things could not be considered to 
present a fair average. As an approximate mean 
value of absolute height IT may name 8 to 4 feet for 
Group C, and 2 to 3 feet for Group D. Croup © 
includes, besides, two statue. from Bérma excecding 
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10 ft! which were mado a presont to Hermann by 
Dr, Mouatt, who obtained them when accompaning the 
army in the expedition against Rangim. The measurements 
of these two statues were only taken into calculation 
because a careful comparison with Buddha-figures measured 
in Tibet had proved them to have almost identical 
proportions, and had, besides, the advantage of furnish- 
ing by their size, well-defined values. 

The first and second columns, of the following 
table, contain the means of the difforent measurements of 
the human body. The Brahman dimensions are based, 
upon five high-caste individuals of perfectly pure 
race; the Bhot upon twenty-seven men, limited also 
to persons of pure (Tibetan) type, although they 
include natives of. the tract of country oxtending from 
the Eastern Himélaya to Western Tibot. The third 
column of the tablos shows the mean measurements of 
plastic representations, partly also of pictorial ones, 
the latter being of Buddhas and Bédhisattvas. The 


1 Buddha sculptures of enormous dimensions are not rare cither in Bérma 
or in Tibet. An album of 96 photographs by Col. Tripe, of which the Madras 
Government ordered several copies to be taken for official distribution, con- 
tains numerous instances of Buddha monuments varying from 20 to 40 ft. 
in height; the figures ave partly in a sitting, partly in a standing attitude 
The Buddhas ore represented either in human shape, or as animals, in allusion 
to the remarkable pious acts which the legends report them to have per- 
formed in the form of such beings, In Tibet my brothers saw an unusual 
large figure set up in the temple at Leh; the statue represents the Buddha 
in meditation (in a sitting attitude), and is @ little higher than the temple 
itself, a part of the head going through a hole in the roof into the open air, 
The execution of this statue is not lesa curious than its dimensions. the body 
is a frame of wood dressed with draperies of cloth and paper, the head, the 
arms, and the feet are the only parts of the body moulded of clay. An 
allusion to a similar figure of extraordinary sizo is the sitting Buddha at the 
head of the figures carved in the wood-out printed on Plate XVI; the cone 
above the roof appears to be a part of his head-ornament. 
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fourth column gives the samo for Dragsheds, genii, and 
Lamas. 

The quantity of objects measured in living individuals 
was limited to such parts of tho body as by a most 
varied and detailed examination had been found to bo the 
characteristic, ‘Besides, in the comparison with statues, 
such parts of the body had still to bo excluded the 
limits of which cannot be well defined in clothed or 
draperied sculptures. ° 

In reference to the terminology used in the bodily 
.dimensions a few words will be sufficient in explanation. 

By vertex is to be understood tho junction of the” 
principal cranial bones coinciding with the whirl of 
the hair. ‘ 

The diameter antero-posterior is the lino connecting 
the central part of the forehcad with tho junction of 
tho hoad and neck. 

The distances from the crown of tho head to the 
trochanter, and from tho trochanter to the ground, give 
togother the total height of the man. The trochanter is the 
prominent exterior part of the thigh bone near its upper end. 

The total span is tho distance from the tip of one 
middle finger to that of tho othor, the arms being strotched 
out'to their full length in a horizontal position. In statues 
the total span had to bo obtained by adding the length 
of hands and arms to the breadth of the torso at the 
shoulders. : 


? For the anatomical definition of the parts mensured and of the in- 
atrumenis employad, sco also Hermann do Schlagintweil’s Memoir in Bir and. 
Wagner, “Bericht uber dic anthropologische Vorsnmmlung in Goditingon,” 
1861, 
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Tho ulna is the elbow-bono; its ends aro marked by 
the elbow and the prominence of the wrist jomt on the 
sido of the littlo finger. 

Tt is evident that in comparing the relative values 
tho amount of difference has not the same import- 
ance for all the parts measured; for if the object in 
itself is already very small, a small difference is in 
such a caso of the same value as a much larger one 


in others. 


1, Dimensions of the head. 


(Total height of the body = 1). 











Objects measured, Toahte onl, 
sattyas, 

Porlphery rounil tho forehead . 
From the orbital margin., ....1 0°108 0 LiL 0°181 
erkox base of the nogo,....| 0°126 0-181 0°150 
te tig P MOU. . sevseeseee] OBB | 0-140 0*162 
OhIn pseseeeeveeese «| O'145 | 0°149 0-160 
Diameter at the tomples.......... 0:078 0 088 0°100 
Diameter antero-posterior .... . .| 0°105 Ot +180 
we > 
Tyes—extorior distance ..  ....] 0°055 0°065 0 087 
» interior distance. ..... | 0 021 0°022 0-030 
» length of tho oya,... ....{ O°O17 | 0°022 0-029 

4 

Malar bones, breadth... cosvest O°064 0:078 0-090 
Nose, breadth ..+ : eee ee] 0°022 0 023 0-029 
Mouth, length... ....ee uae +} 0 029 0 033 0-083 
Tar, longth.... 2 6.0. ee ee | 0085 0-040 0-070 
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The ‘numbors of the table show that all the dimen- 
sions of the head are greater in both gronps of the 
figures than in the groups of the living beings: the 
figures have the head in general mueh too large in pro- 
portion to their height, but the deviations are not tho 
same in each group. The most arbitrary form is that of 
the ear, also by the car-lap being perforated for the ve- 
ception of ornaments, and being extended to an unusual 
length, sometimes reaching down to the shoulders, Also 
tho oyes are extremely large, and have in both groups 
a decided though unequally strong Bhutian type; they 
show the outer angles raised, the horizontal axis inclined, 
and a great length; the effect of those dimensions be- 
comes still more striking by tho eyes boing very often 
only partly opened, The periphory round tho forehead, 
the diameter at tho temples, and particularly the dia- 
moter antero-posterior, aro much less increased in the 
Buddha figures, group ©, than in thoso of the Drag- 
sheds and Lamas, group D. The parts lonst difforing in 
the different types are the mouth, the malar bones, and 
the breadth ‘of the nose between tho oyes as woll as 
at its base; Group D has those parts, however, a little 
larger. 

*When defining the general character of the head in, the 
respective groups, we find in Group C the the vertical length 
of the head comparatively more considorable and the head of 
a more oval form. Group D has the head horizontally elong- 
ated, a form characteristic also of the Bhot raee, Group B; 
in both these the forehcad is low.and tho jaw-bone weak. 
The distance from the vertex to the orbital margin and 
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to the base of the nose is greater in Group D than in 
Group ©; the distance from the vertex to tho chin, on 
the contrary, is considerably less in Group D: it exceeds 
the distance to tté mouth by 0:016 in Group C, and 
only by 0°008 in Group D, The pure Brahman tree A, 
has the respective difference 0:012. 


2. Dimensions of the body. 




















G. D. 
A, B. 
., . Buddhas, |Diagsheds, 

Objects mensured. Brabmens.| Bhots. | Badhi-’| Genii, 
sattvas, | Lamas. 
Total height..... .... gies bersins Wp 1/000 1 000 1-000 | 1000 
Crown of the head to trochanter | 0 446 0 449 | 0 480 |; 0 410 
Trochanter to ground. . ...} 0°664 | 0-651 | 0:570 | 0-590 
Total apa... ... vee ee wef 1025 | 1069 | L080 | 1117 
Length of arm... 6... .. .. | 0°483 | 0°451 | 0 449 | 0 43Q 
» ofulnmg . . . we. vee} 0165 | 0164 | 0-149 | O°155 
» of hand. ..... : «of O'107 | O'110 | O-1L0 | O-td1 
Footy length... 1. ew ef Oldk | OME | O40 7 O L4d 
» breadth .. i siaiainvintbe 58 0-057 | 0°058 | 0-050 | 0-051 





In xeference to the dimensions of the body we see, 
as a peculiarity of the figures, that the upper part of 
the body is too short: I found this to be more fre- 
quently the case with comparatively small figures than 
with the larger ones. The total span is too large, less 
on account of a disproportionate dimension of the arms— 
which in Group D have even a tendency to be below the 
average—than on account of a great and somewhat ex- 
aggerated paicien 3 the chest. The ulna is decidedly 


too short; the han ‘ when well executed, differs but very 
1b 
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little, but in badly executed figures if is occasionally 
somewhat too long. The foot is tolorably well-propor- 
tioned both in length and breadth, though in small figures 
rt is very frequent that its dimensions oxcced the mean 
proportion, particularly as rogards.the length; but those 
must be considered arbitrary, as dimonsions below the 
average are scarcely less frequent in large-sized figures. 


CHAPTER XY. 


WORSHIP OF THE DEITIES, AND RELIGIOUS 
CEREMONIES, 


Dasuy Swavice. Offerings. Musical mstraments, Prayor -cylinders. —Prr- 
vorwanon or Rettctovs Dramas —Sacrup Days anv Tnsrivaus.—Monthly 
and annval fostivals, Tho ceremony Tuisol, The coremony Nynngne.— 
Rites vor ene Arrawuenr or Surernaturan Facunmes,—Prountar Cerp- 
MONIES” FOR ENSURING THE AssisrANOR or TH Gongs. 1. Tho rito Dulfed. 
2 Tho burnt-offering, 8. Invocation of Lungta, 4, The Tahsman Changpo. 
§. Tho magical figaro Phurbu, 6, Tho ceremony Thugdam Kantso. 7 In- 
voontion of Nagpo Chonpo by moving the arrow. 8, Tho ceremony Yangug. 
9.*Coremonies performed in cases of illness. 10, Funoral rites, + 


« 


Daily service. 


Tun ordinary daily service, instituted for the praise 
of the Buddha, consists in the recital of hymns and 
prayers in a manner intermediate between singing and 
yeading. The service is accompanied by instrumental 
music; offerings are presented, and perfumes are burnt, 
This kind of service is celebrated by the Lamas three 


times a day, at sunrise, noon, and sunset; and lasts each 
15* 
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time about half an hour, Laymen may bo present, but 
they take no active part in the performance; those who 
are prosent are required to make tlirce prostrations, 
touching the ground with their forehead, whon thoy 
receive from the Lamas the bencdiction. On certain 
days more time is spent in the roligious services; the 
prayers and ceremonios have then reference to the’ festival 
of the day; public processions not unfrequently precede 
tho solemnities which take place in the temples, and on 
some fow occasions, even religious dramas conclude them. 

Offerings. Blood forms no part of theso: they consist 
chiefly of flour, clarified butter, and tamarmd-wood, 
Ombu in Tibetan. To some particular gods flowers 
are offered, or, if they cannot be obtained, grain, which 
is thrown into the air so as to fall down upon the image. 
To the Buddhas and Badhisattvas cones of dough, Zhalsai, 
literally “meat, food,” are offered, similar in shapo to the 
Tsatsas (see p. 194), but differing from them in this respoct, 
that they contain no relics or other sacrod objects; also 
the feathers of a peacock are set up in narrow-necked 
vessels before some of these gods, 

Musical instruments. Of all the instruments used by 
the Tibetans for their service, such as drums, trumpets, 
flageolets, and cymbals, the trumpets are certainly the 
most remarkable, being genorally made of human bones. 
Thigh bones give the finest trumpets; they sound very 
deep. To the top of the bone is fastened a mouth- 
piece of brass, while the other end is ornamented by 
brass wire, or leather rmgs; and the instrument (the 
construction of which requires but a very trifling outlay) 
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is ready for use. Besides this kind of trumpets, there 
are still larger ones of copper, from 6 to 7 feet long, 
which are only made in Lhdssa, and which are very 
expensive. 

The flageolets are of wood, and are generally double 
ones, each tube having seven holes along the upper side 
and a larger one underneath, for the thumb, 

"The drums are hemispherical, joined on their convex 
side; upon the skin sacred sentences are frequently written, 
Thedrums are beaten in a very curious manner. There 
are two small leather balls attached to a rope of some 
length fastened to the drums,at the pont of their 
junction; the drums are taken in the hand and shaken 
in such a manner as to canse a swinging motion of the 
two balls, which are thus ‘brought into contact with 
the drums, and cause no little noise. The large tam- 
bourines, which are fixed upon a stick about three feet 
long, are beaten with a bamboo cane, which, on account 
of its elasticity, strikes the skin often, but not very 
heavily. The cymbals are very similar to those used in 
Europe; they are kept in boxes of twisted bast, 

* All Tibetan music is slow, sounds deop, and is far 
superior to that of the Tindus of India, Although it 
cannot bé asserted that there is much melody in Tibetan 
music, yet tho instruments employed produce a certain 
harmonious combination and rythmical succession of 
sounds. 

Prayer-cylinders, An instrument peculiar to the Bud- 
dhists, and véry characteristic of their religious notions, is 
tho prayor-cylinder, in Tibetan callod Khorten, also Mani, 
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or Mani chos khor' The use of these instrumonts may 
probably have originated in an exhortation to a froquent 
reading of the holy books and to the recital of sacred sen- 
tences, in order to tho attainment of a knowledge of the 
tenets of the Buddhist doctrine. In the course of ‘time tho 
mere reading or copying of the holy books and writings had 
come to be regarded as a work of merit, and as one of 
the most efficacious means for becoming purified from 
sin and delivered from metempsychosis.? Few men, 
however, knew how to road at all, and those who did were 
prevented by their occupations from doing so frequently; 
and therefore, as I believe, the Lamas cast about for an ex- 
pedient to enable the ignorant and the much-occupied man 
also to obtain the spiritual advantages attached to an ob- 
servance of the practice mentioned; they taught that the - 
mere turning of a rolled manuscript might be considered 
an efficacious substitute for reading it, 

The cylindrical cases, in which tho prayers to be 
turmed are enclosed, are gonorally of motal; but envelops 
of wood, and leather, or even of coarse cotton, aro not rare, 
They ave from three to fivo inches high and two to three 
inches in diameter, A wooden handle passes through each 
cylinder and forms its axis, Round this axis long strips 
of paper or pieces of cloth are rolled, with printod sacred 
sentences; all these rolls aro again covered by an un-printed 
piece of cotton stuff. To facilitate tho turning of the 
cylinders, a small pebble or a piece of metal is fastened to 


1 Mant “a precious thing,” chhos “the doctrine,” khoi, from *khor-ba 
“to tun,” brten “to hold, support.” 

? Seo the Address to the Buddhas of confession, or Confessor Buddhas, 
Chapter XT. 


‘ 
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ut by a string, so that o very gentle movement of the 
hand maintains a steady and regular revolving motion. 

Besides the prayer-cylinders of these ordinary dimen- 
sions there are some of very large size permanently fixed 
near monasteries, A man 1s employed to keep them con- 
stantly in motion, or occasionally they aro turned by 
water, like mills, and revolve day and night. Numbers 
of smaller ones are also ranged at the entrance of mon- 
asteries, along the walls, and are turned by passers-by or 
by those ‘who enter the temple. They are generally so 
close to each other that anyone going by may easily 
cause all to revolve one after the other without inter- 
ruption, by gliding over them with the hand, The 
number of these prayer-cylinders set up in one single 
monastery is quite astonishing; thus, the inscription 
relating to the foundation of the monastery of Himis, in 
Ladék (see p. 183), states that 300,000 prayer-cylinders 
were put up along the walls of the monastery. Though 
this is an exaggeration in oriontal style, the actual quan- 
tity is nevertheless very considerable, 

Fach revolution of the cylinder is considered to be equal 
to the reading of as many sacred sentences or treatises 
as are enclosed in it, provided that the twning of the 
cylinder is done slowly and from right to left; and the effect 
is made dependent tpon a strict observance of these two 
rules, A slow motion is onjoined because those who turn 
the cylinders must do so with a faithful, quiet, and 
moditative mind. The motion from right to left was 
adopted in order to follow ,the writing, which runs 
from left to right. Some of the larger prayor-vylinders 
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are so constructed that a stroke of a bell indicates cach 
single revolution. 

The prayer inscribed is most generally simply Om 
mam padme hum, repeated as often as the space allows of 
vit. The papers rolled up in the larger cylinders aro, 
however, more generally covered with tho contents of 
many’ of their sacred books.’ The Lamas have particular 
books which detail the advantages to be derived from 
turning these cylinders; I mention especially tho Khorloi 
phanyon, “the advantage of the wheel,” which algo treats 
of the prayors and books to bo put insido, and of the 
mode of turning these cylindors. 

Prayer cylinders were amongst tho very first objects 
which became known in Europo, through missionaries; 
but m reference to the religious dramas and the mtual 
0 be observed in particular ceremonies, which shall be 
now detailed, I was limited for the greatest part to the 
materials and the native information before me, T may 
be allowed to allude to this circumstance, in order to 
request that it may be taken into consideration, in case 
the interpretations should not be found so complote as 
the importance which tho Tibetans connect with it might 
seem to require. 


a 


Performance of religious dramas, 


On certain days of the year religious dramas are 
performed by’ tho Lamas, who call them Tambin shi? 


' Gompare p, 120 
2 It is spolled bstan-pa “to shoty, instauction, the doctyme,” 71, the gom- 
tive case, shis, “a blessing, bhes, blessed.” ‘ 
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“tho bliss of instruction.” My brother Hermann, when 
at the monastery of Himis, was fortunate enough to 
witness the representation of such a drama performed 
expressly for him; it was as follows:— 

The dramatis persone are Dragsheds (the deities who 
defend man against the evil spirits; see p. 111), ma- 
lignant spirits, and men, The actors of every group are 
plainly distinguished by the peculiar kind of masks 
(Tib. Phag) they wear, and much less by their dresses, 
which are surprisingly uniform and non- distinctive 
gowns, The Dragsheds and malignant spirits wear over 
their clerical dress beautiful large silken gowns of rich 
showy colours; some few Dragsheds have besides a gilt 
cuirass and arms. Even tho party representing the men 
are furnished with a uniform particular dress where the 
means of the monastery allow it. 

The masks of the first group, thoso of the Dragsheds, 
are of enormous size and ferocious aspect; the hinder part 
of the head is covered by a triangular piece of cotton 
or silk, and also on the front a similar piece is fastened 
to the chin and falls down to the breast. The second 
group, the ovil spirits, wear masks of brown or some 
other dark colour, of dimensions somewhat larger than 
seems exactly suitable, and their garments are well wadded, 
so that they feel but little the blows showered upon 
them. Tho actors of this group and the following are 
either neophites, or are taken from among the lay po- 
pulation. Tho third ‘group, finally, represents the men, 
who wear their nsual dress, but also have their faces 
covered by a mask of natural size and colours, under 
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their clothes they carry heavy wooden sticks, with which 
at times, during the performance of the drama, they 
threaten the evil spirits. . 

The drama is preceded by the recital of hymns and 
prayers and by a very noisy music. The actors ave seen 
on the stage as follows: The Dragsheds occupy the 
centre, tho men are placed to their right, the evil spirits 
to their left. At short intervals, the men andthe evil 
spirits, execute slow dances, each group for itself, At 
last, an evil spirit and a man step forth. Tho evil spirit 
then tries, in a well-made speech, to induce the man to 
do wrong by violating some precepts of morelity or re- 
ligion; other evil spirits approach and assist their comrade 
in this speech. The man, though at first firm in his re- 
sistance to all these entreaties, gradually becomes woaker, 
and is just about to yield to tho temptations of his would- 
be seducers, when ho is joined by othor mon, who on- 
deayour to dissuade him from listening to evil sug- 
gestions. He is now closely pressod by tho two different 
parties, and it takes considerable timo before he yields to 
tho exhortations of his human companions, The men 
render thanks to the Dragsheds, to whoso assistanco 
they ascribe the victory (although tho Dragsheds have 
as yet taken no part in the action), and implore them 
to punish the ovil spirits. The Dragsheds aro but too 
ready to do so, Their head god, who is distinguished 
from the others by an unusually large yellow mask, called 
by the Lamas Gonyan serpo, “the yellow borrowed hoad,” 
adyancos surrounded by about a dozen of followers, ve- 
presentatives of the most powerful Dragshods. Amongst 
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these was, at the performance at Himis, Lhamo (see 
p. 112), with a mask of dark complexion and large tails 
of Yak’s-hair; Tsangpa (i. ¢. Brahma, see p. 114), had put 
on a cuirass. Several men wore three-eycd red masks, 
and were styled Lhachen, “the mighty gods;” another 
group, with masks of green complexion and high conical 
caps of white cutton stuff upon which three eyes are 
traced, represented the “sons of the gods;” they were 
styled Lhatug.' The other Dragsheds now'rush out too 
from the back-ground, shoot arrows upon the evil spirits, 
fire upon them with muskets, throw stones and spears, 
whilst at the same time the’ men belabour them heartily 
with their sticks, hitherto concealed. The evil spirits 
run away, but the Dragsheds follow them, and drive 
them into “houses, holds, &., where they are safe from 
furthor molestation, The drama is then concluded; all 
the actors, Dragsheds, men, and evil spirits, return and 
sing hymns in honour of the victorious Dragsheds, 

During the performance, which lasts from one to two 
hours, most ridiculous mistakes occasionally occur, on 
account of the largo masks which, in certain positions, 
deprive the wearers of the use of their eyos; thus it 
sometimes happens, that a Dragshed strikes another 
Dragshed, or that he—such a poworful god!—fulls 
down at full length upon the ground, where ho is 
then illtreated by the evil spirits till he is again on 
his feet. 


1 Drawings of these masks, taken from tho origmals obtamed by Ilor- 
mam, will be given in the Atina accompanying the “Results of a Scientific 
Mission ” 
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These dramas remind us of the “Mystdres” and “Mo- 
ralités” of the Middle Agos;' but the noisy music, the 
firing of musketry, and the final fray, produce an offect 
still less in accordance with a religious act than the 
comical and burlesque intermezzos of the Mystdres and 
Moralités, which were intended to amuse the ‘audience 
and somewhat unbend their minds in the intorvaly 
between the serious and heavier parts of the play, cal- 
culated to excite their feelings of dovotion and appeal 
to their moral sense. 

The subjects of the religious dramas represented in | 
Arrakén have a remarkable analogy to those of Tibot; I 
quote the following description from Hardy's “astern 
Monachism.”? “lines are drawn upon the ground, in 
an open space, and dancers aro introduced. . These 
lines ave ‘regarded as the limits of the territory 
belonging to different Yakas and Dévas; and tho last 
is appropriated to Buddha, One of the dancers ad- 
vances towards the first limit, and whon ho is told to 
what Yaka it belongs, he calls out the demon’s namo 
in defiance, uttering against him the most insulting 
language; and declaring that in spite of all tho oppo- 
sition that can be brought against him, he will cross 
the limit, and invade the territory of its infernal pos- _ 
sessor. Then, passing tho limit in triumph, he acts in 
the same manner towards all the other demong and di- 
yinities who have had divisions assigned to them, until 


' Compare Alt, “Theater und Kircho.” Berlin 1846. Chapter 26, 27. ‘Tho 
“Passionsspielo,” which aro still kept up in Oberammergau, in Bavaria, have, 
at present, assumed a thoronghly scrious chnacior. 

? Page 286. 
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at last he approaches the limit of Buddha. Still he 
professes to be equally fearless, and bids defiance 
to the woolly-headed priest who carries the alms- 
bowl from door to door like a common mendicant; but 
the moment he attempts to pass the limit, he falls down 
as if dead; and as ho is regarded as suffering the punish- 
ment of the blasphemy, he had dared to utter, all who 
are present applaud tho greatness of ‘him whose prowess 
is thus proved to be superior to that of all other beings.” 


Sacred days and festivals, 


Monthly and annual festivals. 


The monthly festivals ave in some countries four in 
number, connected with the phases of the moon; in 


others only three of these days aro celebrated, those of 


the first quarter of the moon, of full moon and of new 
moon, On theso days no animal food should be taken 
nor any animal killed; and those who do so are threatened 
with severe punishments in a future existence. To abstain 
from worldly occupations is, however, not enacted, and 
as the Buddhist laymen in the Himdlaya and Western 
Tibet are not very fond of passing the whole day in 
prayers and in the temples,’ these holy days are not 
particularly marked in the habits of the population. 
But thé Lamas spend more time in the temples; they 
perform the ceremony Tuisol, for the taking away of 


1 The northern Mongolians show in this regard much more devotion. 
Sea Pallas, “Reisen,” French translation, p. 562. 
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sins, and they mako confession in a moro solomn way. 
The confession of sins is preceded and followed by 
the reading and reciting of passages from sacred books, 
which occupation’ is sometimes continuod for days, 
during which timo the taking of food and drinking are 
reduced to a minimum, These austorities, for the delivor- 
ance from sins, bear the name of Nyungne, or Nyungpar 
nepai choga. Every layman is allowed to undergo tho 
hardships connected with this kind of confession, but as ‘ 
loss painful modos have, in their opinion, tho same offect,' 
the Tibetans—priests as well as laymen—submit to them 
only so and so many times a year, and not, as thoy 
ought properly to do, threo times a month. In general, 
the Lamas do no more than read certain books and 
celebrate the ceremony Tuisol; the laymen make prostra- 
tions before the images of particular gods, and ropoat 
more sentences than on other days, 

Annual festivals. In almost ovory month a particular 
religious festivity is celebrated, and public amusomonts 
are got up on such days; tho fostivities—religious as 
well as public—ere the most varied at tho following 
periods, which are regarded as the most sacred: About 
the fivst of February the fostival of the New Year is 
celebrated; on the fifteenth of the fourth moon .(about 
tho beginning of May) honour is done to “Sikyamuni’s 
having entered the womb of his mother;” on the fifteenth 
of the seventh moon (in August), before the cutting of 
the grain, solemn processions are made into the fiolds, 
where prayers are offered up and thanksgivings repeated 


1 Compare p. 95. 
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for the blessings of harvest; the twenty-fifth of the 
same month is the anniversary of the death of Tson- 
Kkhapa. For the particular festivals of theso days, which 
are very grand and divorsified in character in places 
where incarnated priests reside, I refor the reader to 
the “Description du Tubet,” translated from the Chinese, 
and Huc, Pallas, and Klaproth.! My brothers, however, 
were not present at any of them, and I therefore restrict 
myself to quoting the works whore descriptions of 
them may be found; but I now give the details which 
my brothers obtained concerning the ceremonies Tuisol 
and Nyungne. 


The Ceremony Tuisol. 


The Tuisol, “to pray for ablution,”’ ranks amongst 
the most sacred of tho Buddhist rites, and is porformed. 
at every solemn assembly for tho washing away of sits, 
Water is poured out from a veascl similar to a teapot, 
called Mangu, and also Bumpa, over the vessel’s woll- 
cleanod cover, callod Yanga, or a particular metallic 
mirror, Melong, which is held so, that it reflects the 
image of Sakyamuni which stands on tho altar, The 
waterfalls down into a flat vessol, called Dorma, ‘aplaced 


& 

‘Nouv. Journ, As, Vol. IV, p. 140 Pallas, “Mongol. Valker,” Vol. IL, 
pp: 190-215, Klaproth, “Reise ia den Knukasus,” Vol. I, p. 198. Hue, 
“Souvenirs,” Vol. L, pp. 96, 291, Vol. IL, p. 95. Compare Koppen, “Dio 
Rel. des Buddha,” Vol. IL, pp. 809-16. 

9 bKrua, parts prot. from 'khyad-pa, “thoroughly washed, ablation;” gsol, 
“to pray, beg for ontroaty.” 

2 The torms Mangu, Yanga, Dorma, appear to be local designations, as I 
could not find thom in the dictionarics, In Sikkim the Mangu vessel was 
called by the Lepcha Lamas Guri, and the vessol for the reception of the 


water Thepshi. 
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upon a tripod, The Lamas of Gndri Khérsum informed 
may brothers that they put into the vessel a bag filled 
with rice, which they called Brakhug, “rice bag.”' 


The Ceremony Nyungne, or Nyungpar nepai choga. 


This ceremony is performed in its full rigour only 
once or twice a year; its name means “to continue to 
abstain,” or “ceremony of continued abstinence.”* It oc- 
cupies four days; the prayers and passages of books read 
during them are chiefly in honour of Padmapini in his 
quality as Jigten Gonpo, “the protector of the world,” 
for his efforts to release mankind from the miseries of 
life.’ Any layman is allowed to take part in those cere- 
monies; he has to present himself in the afternoon at. 
the. monastery, well washed and in clean garments, with 
a ‘rosary, a cup called Thor, and a bottle fillod with pure 
water for washing, ° ; 

The first day, “the introductory exorcises,” in Tibo- 
tan called Tagom,‘ are performed, preparatory to those 
of the following day; prayors aro recitod and: passages 
from sacred books are read under the dircction of a learned. 
Gelong, who has been deputed by tho head Lama, The 
second day is taken up with Chorva, “tho preparations.”' 


1 The Mongohans, according to Pallas, “Mongolischo Volker,” Vol. IT, 
pp. 161, 177, perfume the water with saffron, and sweeten it with sugar. 


® sNyung-par “to reduco (in food);” gnas-pa “to continue;” chho-ga 
“gevemony.”” 
3 Comp pp. 88, 120. 


* ITa “to view, theory; gom “step, ” a htoral tranalation gives. “step lo 
the theory" 
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The dovotces are called at sunrise, and wash and pros 
trate thomsclvos several times before the image of Pad- 
mapani. ‘The head Lama then admonishes them no moro 
to violate their vows, and to renew promires previously 
made; he commands thom to confoss their sins, and seriously 
to meditate upon the evils which result from them. He 
reads with his attendants for about an hour extracts 
from several books, an act which is called Sobyong, 
“confession, amendment of the vicious life” Tho book 
Nyungpar nepai choga is then read till ten o’clock, when 
tea is taken (Cha-chosh, not Cha*). After this the read- 
ing of books and the recital of prayors is continued till 
two o’clock, when a dinner is served, consisting of vege- 
tables and pastry; animal food is not allowed. After 
this scanty dinner, prayers and readings axe continued 
till late at night; but at intorvals, tea is handed round. 
Bofore retiring to rest, the load Lama specifies the 
various dutios of tho assombly for tho following day, and 
orders thom, as a ponance, to sleep according to “the 
mode of the lion,” Sengei nyal tab,’ viz. to lie on the right 
side, to stretch out tho fect, and to support the heail 
with the right hand. 

The following day is the principal one; it ib styled 
Negoishi, “the substance, the reality.” The day*is passed 
in vigorous abstinenco from meat and drink—nay, it is 
not even allowed to swallow one’s saliva; every one has 


1 'Byor-ba, literally “to come, to arrive,” referring to the purification of 
sing resulting from these exercises, 
2 Seo p. 168. 
3 Seng-go “the lion;” nyal “tu sleep;” stabs “mode.” In this attitude 
Niikyamuni 1s behaved to have entered Nirviina 
fo 
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“a vessel before him which he uses as a xpittoon, Weak 
persons, who are unable to endure for any length of time 
this painful operation, are occasionally refreshed with some 
drops of water, and are brought for some momenis into the 
open air, Not a word is allowed to be spoken, and should 
any body utter one, he is punished by having to sing some 
hymns at the height of his voice, All prayers are to be 
recited in silence, and sinful actions havo to be again re- 
pented of. The abstinence from food and drink is con- 
tinued till the sun-rise of tho next day; the head Lama 
then asks the assembly, whether thore are any devotees 
willing to continue in like manner till the noxt morning— 
an operation which is considered a very efficacious means 
for obtaining deliverance from all sins; it is, however, 
extremely rare that any one feels strong cnough to con- 
tinue. The head Lama therefore gives permission, to 
eat and drink, wheroupon the assembly rise, leave the 
temple, and partake of a substantial meal, which the 
pious crowd have prepared for them outside, 


iT 
Rites for the attainment of supernatural 
faculties. 


The confidence in the powerful influence of prayers and 
ceremonies is so common among all Buddhist tribes of 
High Asia, that every undertaking is begun by them 
with tho recital of incantations and the performance of 
certain ceremonies by which to appease the wrath of the 
demons; they, moreover, believe that by virtue of the 
strict observance of the duties connected with such rites, 
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they will in time acquire a miraculous magical energy, 
called Siddhi, and finally become liberated from me- 
tempsychosis. This view is not opposed to the prin- 
ciples of Buddhism, which declare that faculties superior 
to those with which nature has endowed man can be 
obtained by meditation, abstinence, the observation of 
moral duties, and true repentance for sins. This ex- 
hortation to a moral life, the consequences of which we 
see illustrated in the sacred books by numerous parables, 
is woll adapted for exercising a favourable influence in 
mitigating the barbarous customs of the nations professing 
Buddhism; but, by errors involved in the misunderstanding 
of the real aim of virtue, by the non-admittance of a supreme, 
all-dominating deity, and by the viewing of existence ay 
the cause of all misery, Buddhism was rendered incapable 
of producing a civilization so general as that developed 
by Christianity." 

The books in which the magical arts are the most 
systematically treated ave the Tantra Sabahupariprichcha, 
and the Lamrim of Tsonkhapa, in which every thing 
having reference to the theory as well as to the practical 
application is explained in full, In the Sabahupariprichcha? 
Vajrapani describes to the Bodhisattva Sabahu, in the usual 
form of a dialogue, the mode of performing various cere- 
monies, and indicates the prayers and incantations to 
be used during their performance, in order to acquire 


1 A very interesting dissertation on Buddhism is contained in Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire’s “Le Bouddha et aa religion,” Chapter ¥. Comp. also M. Muller, 
“Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims,” pp. 14-20. 7 

2 ‘Tho abstract of its contents quoted here has been published in Wassil- 
jew’s “Buddhismus,” pp, 208-17. See also Burnouf’s remarke on the acquire- 
mont of magical powers in his “Lotus de Ja Bonne Loi,” p. 310. 


16* 
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the Siddhi. The book points out tho obstacles met with, 
and specifies the signs from which is perceived that Siddhi 
will be soon obtained; it also defines its ossonco and 
qualitios. 7 

Bight classus of Siddhi aro distinguished :— 

The power to conjure. 

Longevity. 

The water of life, or the remedy (amrita). 

The discovery of hiddon treasures. 

. The entering into Indra’s cave. 

. The art of making gold, 

. The transformation of earth into gold. 

The acquiring of the inappreciable jewel. 

_ Of the highest character are the Siddhis Nos. 1, 3, 
and 5; the degree of perfection to be attained is fixed 
by the dignity of the man. 

Thoso dosirous of acquiring Siddhi must ronounco tho 
vanities of life, they must strictly obsorve the moral law, 
and confess their sins; thoy also must apply for an able 
teacher, in order that nothing be forgotten; when they 
proceed to perform’ the rites, they must be shaved, 
washed, and cleaned. Of particular importance for the 
success is the sceno of their performance. It must be 
a place not calculated to distract the mind by a variety 
of objects more or less attractive, or by the possible 
appearance of wild beasts, The most favourable spots 
are those where Buddhas and Bédhisattvas or Srivakas 
dwell. The place must be well swept and otherwise 
cleaned, and fresh earth must be thrown upon it, in 
order to make its surfaco even and smooth. A magical 


Rone eR we 
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circle of the five sacred colours must be drawn, in ordor 
to overcome the impediments, the “Viniyakas,” opposed 
"py the demons; for these latter do all in their power 
to prevent tho devotee’s efforts and the incantations 
from exorcising their full effect. Within the circle an 
altar is erected, upon which various vessels are ranged 
filled with bread, grain, and perfumed water. The ca- 
remonies consist in the reciting of incantations and in 
the presentation of offerings to the kings of magical 
power, to the gonii, and to demons. A Vajra (Dorje) 
is held during the recital of the incantations; the ma- 
terial of which this is made varies according to the kind 
of Siddhi sought. The incantations must bo repeated a 
fixed number of times, as ¢ g. 100,000 times a day; the 
number is counted by means of a rosary of 108 beads. 
They must be recited slowly and distinctly, without rais- 
ing or lowering the voice; nor is it allowed to mike 
any addition or omission; the most earnest attention 
must be devoted to the recital, otherwise the end aimed 
at cannot be attained The thoughts must be predom- 
inantly directed to the tutelary deity. (Tib. Yidam) selected 
for bestowing success upon the incantations, offerings, &c.; 
cven the way of placing and holding the fingers, the 
Mudra, is important; such positions have to be chosen 
as typify the attributes of the patronal god, Amongst 
the offering ceremonies the burnt offering, in Tibetan 
Chinsreg or Srogpa, in Sanskrit Homa, is the most im- 


1 ‘Tho deseription of a rite considercd most excellent for concentrating 
the thoughts, is given furthor on, in No, 1. 
2 Concerning the Mudras see p. 56, 
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portant; it must ba performed with a minute observance 
of the rules laid down for itt 

The approach of the moment when the devoteo attains 
the possession of supernatural qualities is indicated by 
various signs, such as agreeable dreams, the diffusion of 
sweet odours, &c. Particular offerings must then be made 
to the Buddhas; ouly a minimum quantity of food is allowed 
to be taken for two, and even for four days; and certain 
Siitras must be read. If, however, notwithstanding the 
strict obyervance of all these rules, no marks reveal the 
approach of the Siddhi, it is a positive token, that un- 
known reasons have hindered it, which the patronal deity 
is supposed to reveal to the devotee in his dreams. 

The rites and Dharanis vary according to the deity, 
whose patrocination is implored; each deity has its par- 
ticular Dharanis, Mudris, magical circles, offorings, and 
attributes, Avalokitésvara, Manjusri, Vajrapani, and 
numerous other persons, are roported to havo mado 
known to the Buddha their wish to dofend his religion, 
and to grant their assistance to those who imploro 
it; but the Dharanis and ceremonios which are snit- 
able for each of these persons, and tho instructions as 
to their application are not always clear, satisfactory, 
and complete; explanatory commentaries, have, thereforo, 
been written by famous magicians, which do not, however, 
always exactly agree; hence, numerous methods, “Tugs,” 
of celebrating the rites, are in practice. 


‘ For a description of these offerings see y. 248, 
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Peculiar ceremonies for ensuring the assistance 
of the gods. 


. For most of the cevemonies the performance by a 
Lama is considered indispensablo to its due effect; but 
even if this is not the case, a Lama is charged with it 
in cases of importance, as the efficacy of any rite is 
supposed to become increased by the services of a priest; 
this assistance, however, causes the laymen considerable 
expense, as the officiating priests tax them according 
to thoir means The execution by a Lama is not re- 
quired for the usual libations to the personal genii, nor 
to those of the house, the country, &., in whose honour 
it is the custom to pour out upon the ground some drink 
or food, and to fill one of the offoring vessels ranged 
before their imagos before eating or drinking one’sself.? 
Also the putting up of prayer~flags (the Derchaks and 
Lapchas), and the offerings on the sacred spots met with 
on travels, can be done without the Lamas, who are, 
likewise not roquired for the efficacy of the mystical sen- 
tances of magical power, the Dhiaranis. 


1. Lhe vite Dubjed. 


This rite, the name of which means “to mako ready” (viz. 
the vessels), is intended to concentrate the thoughts. Those 
who ate about to devote themselves to profound medita- 
tion, place before them a vase-like vessel called Namgyal 
bumpa, “the entirely victorious vessel,” and a flat vossol 


’ 


' Compme yp. 160 
2 'Thig is done vory generally in all countries of Asin and South Waatern 


Europe. Soo Pallas, Reisen,” Vol 1, p. 564 


eA 
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called Lai bumpa, “the vessel of the works. The Nem- 
gyal bumpa typifies abstraction of the mind from sur- 
rounding objects, the Dai bumpa perfection in ab- 
strach meditation. ‘These vessels are not put upon the 
earth, but upon a cloth or a paper on which an octagon 
frame is drawn, called Dabchad, “octagon;” the vessols 
ave filled with water, perfumed with saffron, and strips 
of the five sacred colours are twisted round them; flowers 
also, or kusagrass are put into them.’ The devotee, 
fixing his eyes wpon these two vessels, reflects upon the 
benefit to be derived from meditation, and is exhorted 
to intense concentration of the mind. 

The frame Dabchad has nine compartments, of which 
eich is separated from the next by ornaments represent- 
ing clouds. In’ each compartment is inscribed the name 
of a Dakini or Yégini, in Tibetan Khado, or also Nal- 
jorva; in the central division are words donoting that it is 
meant for “the chiof of the Nikinis,” who is called in the 


-religious books Sangye Khado, in ‘Tibetan, Buddha Dakini 


in Sanskrit. Ina Dabchad obtained by Hormann in Sikkim, 
the central words aro dbus-byas-mkhro’,? and mean, “Da- 
kin? occupying (dono in) tho contre,” the word mkhro’ 
being decidedly an abbreviation from Khado, which is 
spollod =mkha’gro, and, is literally “walking in the 
air.” The Dakinis are femalo spirits countloss in number 
who eyince the greatest kindness towards man. They 


* These vossels are nut unfrequently traced upon the cushions upon which 
the Lamas ait duing the public religious services, 

? Of tins kind was also the grass of which Sakyamuni hud piled up 
ius seat when sitting down under the Bodhi tree. 

3 dBus “centre,” byas “done.” 


# 
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ave addressed in a religious treatise translated by Schmidt 
with surnames of sanctity, as e.g. Sarva Buddha Dakini, 
and their head is styled Bogda Dakini, Bogda meaning 
“divine nature.” This highest Dakini is also the female 
companion, the Sakti of Vajradhara, and is endowed 
with faculties equally great with those of her husband.t 


2. The burnt-offering. 


By the burnt-offering (in Tibetan Chinsreg, or Sregpa,? 
in Sanskrit Héma) the offerer secks to be endowed with 
the faculty of obtaining happiness, wealth, and power, of 
becoming purified from sins, and of being protected against 
“untimely death” and the pains comected therewith. It 
consists in the burning of tamarind-wood, Ombu, and cotton, 
with coals and perfumed oils in a kind of stove, Thab- 
khung,* made of clay or bricks. The shape and colow? of 
the stove depends upon the purpose for which it is used; 
jn one case it is square, in tho others semi-circular, or* 
civcular, or triangular, These stoves are about one foot 
high and two feet broad; they have straight sides, and 
the bottom is formed by a plate of burnt clay, which 
projects about two inches beyond the sides; upon the « 
projecting border halfdorjes* are stamped, and a mystical 
sign ig cut in the centro of the bottom of the stove, 

' Schmidt, “Geschichto Ssanang Ssotsens,” pp. 468, 76, 76, 81. About 
Vajrodliara feo p. 5p. P 7 ; 2 

4 sByin (chin), “alma;” aveg-pa, “to destroy by fire, 

3 ‘Thab, “fire place,” khung, “a hole.” In the Tantra Subihupariprichcha 
(Wassiljew, “Dev Buddhismus,” p. 212) 10,000 giains of wheat, sesame, 


mustard, lotus, &e., are among the oflerings required to he burnt. 
1 See p. 256 
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symbolizing either the earth, or fire, water, or the air, 
according to the shape of the stove. 

The offerings must be burnt by a Lama, who wears 

_@ large gown of the respective colour of the stove, in- 
terwoven with numerous characters of the element en- 
graved upon the bottom, He ranges on a side-table, with 
prayers beginning with the respective appellation of the 
“particular element, the offerings to be burnt, which he 
_puts into the stove, but only in small quantities at a 
“time, “as their combustion must be a slow one, He 

** keeps ‘fhe, offerings burning by dropping upon them 
petfumed oil with two brass spoons; with the larger 
one, called Gangzar,' he takes the oil out of a small 
brass vessel, and pours it into the smaller spoon, called 
“Lugzar,”? from which he lets it fall, drop by drop, 
upou? the offerings. 

“This ceremony has fow' particular names, according 
to the aim of its celebration;— 

“1. Zhibai Chinsreg, “sacrifice for peace,” to ward off 
calamity in the shape of famino, war, &, to weaken or 
totally neutralize the effects of malignant influunces, ‘and 
to abolish sins. The stove is square, the lower part of 

* a red colour and the upper part white. On its bottom 
“lam” is designed, the symbol of earth. 

This offering ceremony is very generally pexformed 
after a person’s death, because the sins of the deceased 
are supposed to be gathered into the tove by virtue 
of the Dharanis repeated by the officiating Lama, and 

1 ‘Gang, lo make full, to fill,” gear, “a ladle, a large spoon. 

* bLug, “lo pour out, 


a 
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by the power of Melha, or Melhai gyalpo, “the lord of the 
genii of fire,” who is always implored on such occasions; it 
is believed that with the combustion of the offerings the 
sins disappear for ever. The address to Melha runs , 
thus:—“T adore thee and present to thee the offerings 
“for the deceased, who has left this world and has en- 
“tered tho circle, for him who dwells in the assombly of. 
“the three merciful deities, who are now in calumess" 
“now in wrath’ Pray purify him from his sings and 
“any violations of the law, and teach him the righit way! 
“Sarva-agne-dzala-ram-ram.” 4 hy, + 
This prayer is given in Plate X., which is an im- 
pression from an original woodcut from Eastern Tibet;? 
it is placed beneath the image of Melha in a stite of 
calmness. Hero he is sitting crosslegged upon a Lotus- . 
flower, halding the blue lotus Utpala (Nelwmbiwmn ipecio- — - 
sum), with joined hands. His head is shaded by the 


‘Tt is diftioult to understand what deities are meant. The phrase would « 
led “ts to the three Isvaras, viz. Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva (Schmidt, Mém, 
do PAcnd. de St. Pétersh,, Vol, IL, p28), about whom we might suppose, from 
thé legend concerning Brahme (see p. 114), that they all three place a check 
pon the doings of evil spirits. If this be the right interpretation, they would 
beaomo wrathful in the dase of activity, according to the views of the Tibe- 
tans (see p. 111). But I cannot perceive for what reason tho deceased, in 
goneral# should, as 1b 1g Here stated, ascend to the region where reside theac 
gods so highly esteemed and so extremely superior to simple man and or- 
dinary gods; for Shinja (ee p, 98), bafore whom the deceased is hrought, 
dwell iggan inferior region, i 

2 Ag’ the intorayllabic points ara not, in the oiiginal woodcut, I give 
tho address hore in Roman Characters, renderipg the intersyllabic points 
which aro omitted hy horizontal lines: —~ =. 

+ Yanga-pa-gaum-zhi-khro'i-lhe-ts" hogs- -dang-gai -dvang~ -thugs-ry0' -chen-po'r 
drung-pu-yig-+'ton~di-no-pha-rol-du-te‘he-las-'das-pa-dkyil- “ghor-la-phy ag. ts‘ hal- 
lo-mehhod-pa~but-lo. 

sDig-sgrib-sbyangs-du-gsol; gnas-so-1 ab-ti-q8ol ; lam-bstan-du-geol. 

Sarva-agne-daa-la-rema am, 


: 
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Dug (umbrella), to which are added the horizontal ribands 
Labri and thé flags Badang. 

2. Gyaspai' Chinsreg, “tho vich sacrifice,” to obtain 
a good harvest, riches, &c. Tho stove is hemispherical, 
and of a yellow colour; on its bottom is figured ‘the 
word “yam,” the symbol of air, . 

» 8, Vangi? Chinsreg, “the sacrifice for power,” to ob- 

tain influence, power, and success in war. The stove is 

of a red colour and cirewar, a form symbolical of the 

Lotus-flower; if hears on its under side “bam,” the 
* symbol of water, ’ 

4. Dragpo* Chinsreg, “the fierco sacrifice,” to obtain 
protection from “untimely death,” as well as to bring 
down’ punishment,upon the evil spirits who have caused 
such a dreaded misfortune. The stove is” triangular 
and “of a black colotr; the character on its Poanes 
“ram,” ix the symbol of fire! : 

Plate No. XIV,, Lit. a, gives~immodiately ‘wansforred 
“upon paper, as if it wore a woodcut intorided, for piiut- 
,ing—the surfade ‘of a rectangular oblopg . pioco ‘of wood, 
in,: ‘which four holes are made, into ayhich” bread, pasta, 
butter mixed with grains or similar objects, are pressed 

r and sacrificed as a substibuto for the burnt-offoring. The 
characters in the centre are tho symbols of thé: fonr 
elements, and ghe holes show the form of the stoves in 
which the offerings ave burnt. ,Ju' addition to these. 
figures and symbols thore is represented on the woodcut 


‘ 


! pGyas-pa, “argple, copious.” 
2 dVang, “ power.” 
2 Drag-pa, “heres, erucl.” * 
' Concermng untimely death see p. 109, 


« 


* * 


ue “go taco p. 28, : : , : 3 ve : ae Plate x. 





| MELILAI GYALPO, THE LORD O GENILOF FIRE. — 


From a woodcut from E 
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“the: officiating Lama, holding in. his “lft hand the two 
“Rooms, emblematical of those used in this coremony: 


3. Tevbooation. of Langta. 


- Liangta, “the airy horse, the horse of ae ” occurs - 
in the: list. of the seven, precious things under the name 
of Tachog, “the ° best horse of -its kind.” This,horse is 
praised in the legends for its extraordinary swiftness. 
‘When: the king of the golden wheel, the governor of the 
four continents - (in Sanskrit Maha Chakravartin Raja), 
mounts it to traverse the world, he sets out in the 
morning and returns at night without having experienced. 
any: fatigue.” The Norvu phrengva ‘reports, that it passes “ 
over immense tracts in one moment,’ 

The : Langta is. the .symbol.,of “harmony;” for it 

: unites in harmony tho three conditions of human existetice, 
upon ‘the union of which happiness depends; it strengthens 
_these conditions, so as.to cause a union salutary to man, 
» These three: conditions of existence and welfare-are: Srog, 

us, and Vang. ‘ 

Srog, the vital principle, “breathy” is the basis of 
existence. : 

‘Lus, “body,” means. the. due dovslopment, ‘of fe or- 
ganic formation of. the body. » 
Vang, “power,” means the morals energy enabling 
’ man to abstain from, such. actions as injure the, vital 


VeLungy “winds” ie “horse.” 
 # Rémusat,. in: Foo. ‘koue Ri, p, te8, Schmidt, Seanang Saelen, p. 47h. 


About the seven precious: things, see. p. 58. 


. 
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principle and the organs of the, body, and produce ill- 
ness and death, It indicates, at the same time, the 
faculty of averting the dangers which arise from the 
natural hostility of the elements.! 

Another faculty of Lungta is the power of depriving 
the constellations of the planets hostile to man of thoir 
obnoxious influence, Moreover, the efficacy of any Dha- 
rani, or mystical sentence, for happiness in this existence 
is supposed to become more certain by the presence of 
Lungta, and from this belief it has become onstomary 
to add to such Dharanis a horse supporting the precious 
stone Norbu, or a figure allegorical of the horse, or at, 
least an address directed to Lungta. 

The plates brought home by my brothers, exhibit 
specimens of this practice, The Dhiranis ave Sanskrit, 
and are written with Tibetan, and occasionally also 
with Lantsa characters. Tho purposes, aimed at, and 
the deities amplored by thom vary; in most of them, 
“however, we meet with “Oy. mani padme hum,” and, 
“Om Vajrapani hum,” Dharanis meant for Padmapani 
and Vajrapani. 

The horse stands in the centre of plate No. XI, 

- and bears the precious stone Norbu. In gther copies it 
is running towards the left border, whilst the letters 
run as usual from left to right; in the prosent pliite 


} 
® ’ a 
y 


>t As often as the clement which at a poraon’s birth Simian in the 
denommation of the yenr comes in contact in “the cyclos of years” with 4 
hostile clement, the years in which this takea place are unlucky ones, health 
is endangeretl and failure in one's undertakings may bé expested, This idea 
refera to the hehef of the Tibetans in an infivence af the elements, upan 
the welfaro of man See Chapter XVII 
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every thing has the opposite direction, the maker decidedly 
not taking the trouble to invert his own work. Such 
irregularities are not very unfrequent, particularly if 
the plates are not intended to be printed on paper, 
but only to make impressions on articles of food. As 
allegorical signs occasionally substituted for the figure of 
the horse we sometimes find the anagrammatic form 
of the prayer Om mani padme hum in Lantsa characters, 
or the Lantsa letter Om, encircled in either case by a 
glory, with the characters Ba and Bam at its sides. Other 
invocations of Lungta have no central ornament. 

The addresses directed to Lungta personally are 
generally limited to the lower part of the table; a most 
potent imploration of it is the one printed on Plate XII, 
No, 2; if runs thus: “Wealth, the friend of sharpness, 
Lungta of breath, of body, of power, may you incroase 
and grow'like the new moon.” In tables on which 
are inscribed this prayer, the four corners of the 

"image are almost always filled out with the figures or 
with the names of a tiger (Tib. Tag), a lion (Senge), a 
bird (Khyung), and a dragon (Brug); and a Dharani is 
frequently inserted before the imploration of the 
Lungta, ronning thus: “Tiger, lion, bird ‘and dragon, 
may they too co-operate to a complete union; sarvae” 
du-du-hom,” 

Jn ordor that the Lungta produce its proper effect, 
the colour of the cloth or paper- upon which it is 
printed, is also of importance; the rules concerning tho 
modalities aro, however, very simple; and if the right 
colour is nof at hand, it may be supplied by rags of 


« 
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the required colour, which are cut into triangles (in- 
dicating that they arc Phurbus), and fastened along 
the lower border of the table. Tho implorations of 
Lungta do not require tho performance by a Lama, 
neither do the ceremonies more complicated still which 
have been established for increasing the probability of 
success,‘ and this belief may also be one of the reasons 
of the frequent application to Tungta. 


4, The Talisman Changpo. 


This talisman, which means “tho keeper, the hdldor,” 
is believed to protect man from the machinations of the 
evil spirits and to enable thoso who hang it up in their 
houses, or who wear it as an amulet, to resist the tompt- 
ations to sin prompted by these demons. The form of 
thts talisman is circular, as acen in Plato XIU. Th tho 
centre is a smaller innor circeloy in a second, largor 

ecircle is traced a star, and along the inner sido of this 
circle and in the eight interscctional compartmonts 
‘formed ‘by the cornors of the star axo ,inscribed’ tho 
names of hostile spirits. Outside the circles aro -seon 
a male and’a female, tho arms of the ape figure. tied 
“with chains to the feet of the otlier, rs 
This Plate is a print from a wooden; the foc 
_ had been so much used that the original sharpness was, 
*quite gone, and the wood had becomo. cragked, 


¥ There ave several books in which is detailed | what may be done 
bébides, 


From Daba, in Gnari Khérsum. 








wa TIE MAGICAL HGURR PHURBU. - Q57 
eee Se 


«8. Lhe magical ‘hairs: Phar 


: The: Php; literally “a vane” “pin” or “engi ” ig 
‘ drawn ‘ag a triangle upon, paper covered with Grae. 
_ the handle: hes the form: of a ‘half-dorje, The Buddhists. 
“attribute to the Phurbu, the faculty of preventing ‘the - 
“evil “spirits from inflictihg “mischief, or of expelling 
“them, in: ease’. they have already ‘begun to. exercise 
‘their baneful influence.. It is believed, that even the 
mere’ ‘presence. of the word Phurbu ‘prevents the evil 
“spirits from entering the houses and from injuring 
those’ who carry” it as an, amulet; the sentence Phur- . 
bui-dab-vo, «I. cast thee with the nail,” is therefore ” 
“ Fepeated in. many books' which treat of the evil spirits; 
the point of: a Phurbu, if. directed towards the side * 
“here evil gpirits ‘dwell, drives them away, and brings 
them: ‘to rai : 
“Gonrally; three. Phurbus, enclosed by flames, are * 
traced pon: the same paper; this is fixed on paste-board 
or. thin boards. In case of an illness, or when any 
mischief has. been. déne which is supposed to have 
originated with avil ‘spirits, the head of the family—or . 
if he is wealthy enough to engage a Lama, the Lama— 
accompanied “by the family and relatives, goes round thes 
house, turning’ the point of the Phurbu in all directions,’ 
and ‘uttering incantations at the height of: his. voice; ° 


 bIn' the book Dug karchan, “provided with a white umbrella,” this sen- 
tendo is’ addgd:to the name of. the twenty evil spivits who are. méntioned 
“bore. if : : 





17. 
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The accompanying woodet shows the arrangemont 
of the Phurbn. Tho two Tibotan characters in tho 
central part of the 
figure stand for dGva 
(pronounced Da), which 
means “enemy,” and for 
6Gegs, pronounced Geg, 
“evil spirit.” Tho human a: 
face between the smaller me SH 
Phurbus is that of Tam- —— 
din, in Senskvit TMaya- 
gviva.” Tamdin is a 
Dragshod who is con- 
sidered to take a vory 
prominent part in pro- 
tepting man against the 
evil spirits. A dorje projects from his*head; anc ratdor 

‘the chin is inserjbed tho mystical aylnblo Ab. 

Tho oblong rectangle next his faco and the hoxagon 
contain a Dhirani several timos repeated, which 
threatens all the “evil spirits‘ who divell above tho 
earth,” The Dhiaranis in “the following vocténgle aro 
directeil against the Gog who inhabit the east, Shar, 
the south-east, Sharlho, and tho south, Lho. The Dha- 
ranis in the joint of tho triangle and at the beginning 
of the first large line in tho triangular part keop off 
the evil spivits occupying tha south-east, Lhonabs Bach 
Dharani finishes with tho words “destroy, bring to’ 
ruin.” The Dhéranis are Sanskrit, written with Tibetan 
characters. . 
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On the handles of tho two smaller Phurbus is in- 
scribed tho mystical syllable hum, 

The othor charms in the triangle bogin with “Ah 
‘Tandin,” a mystical form of imploring this god, They 
koop off thei evil spirits who «hwoll in the north-cast, Nub- 
jeng, in tho north, Jang, and in tho other quartors of the 
world;* and it is declared that the wearing of such a 
Phurkha,? “sharp Phurbu,” serves as a protection against 
all mischiof originating in any of these quarters, Tach 
of these Dhévanis is Sanskrit, which, like numerous othor 
charms, cannot well+bo translated in detail, and tormin- 
ates with tho syllables hum phat, a charm, of which tho 
chief of the Dakinis says, in the Norvu phyongva, “Cry- 
ing with the voice of concealment hum and phat, 1 shall 
ékeoy in order the innumerable logion of Dilkinis,”"* At 
the end of tho inscription it ‘is said that this Dhavani 
is pavticulmly directed against tho spirits inhabiting thm 
air, and against that class ospocially called r(yal-po-rgyns- 
‘gong-shirt-dro-sron-dro, ; 

Tho Dharanis inseribed on sho handle, and tho joint 
of tho triangle, are always addressod to Tamdin; those 
with which tho trianglo itsolf is Alled may vary, as any 
one who orders a Phurbu may have Dhiranis directed * 
against such evil spirits as he considers particularly hostile 
towards himself.’ 

Those Phurbus aro considered the most offeacions Lo, - 
_ which Dalai Lama and Panchen Rinpoche havo, composed * 


‘ 

1 Concerning the quarters of the world, which are ton in nimber, see p. 126. 

2 Khay “bitter,” here in the sonso of sharp. 

§ Sohmnidl, “Goschichto dor Ostmongolon,? p, 468 —Comparo also p 247, 
Av* 
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tho Dharanis; such Phurbus ay can prove this claim fetch. 
a high prico. 

The Phurbus also form an important article of trade 
for tho Mongolian pilgrims rettrning from Thot, who 
nover fail 4o assert that the Dhiranis on thoir Phurbus 
are the composition of the Dalai Laima, 


6. The Ceremonies Thugdam kantsai.' 


Whenevor tho assistanco of any ono of tho many Drag- 
sheds is sought by ceremonios, the prayors rocitod and tho 
offerings mado to him, must follow in a cortain order: 

1, Tho coromonios with hymns praising the powor 
of tho god implored, and cnumorating his attributes, This 
is called Ngontog,? “to cause tho ominont wndorstanding.”. 

2. The vogion whore the god dwells is described, 
thy technical term being Uhandrom “to cite.” 

8. ‘Tho offoringy aro laid on tho altar; Uhodpa “tho 


, 


sacrifice,” 
4, Prayers ave spoken imploring the romission of 
sins; an act called Shagpa, “repontance, confession.” 
5. Kantsai, the presentation of objects “to make 
“contont.” The mode of offering consists in tho conso- 
cration of the objects to the gods, which, hereafter, can 
no more bo used for worldly purposes. : 
» ‘The offerings are, in some cases, weapons and living 
animals, one of the chief objects being an arrow, to which 


1 Thugs-dam “prayer,” dskang, “satiate, to make contont;” dana “sub- 
stance, wealth,” % 
* mNgon “olear, eminent;” rlogs “understanding,” 
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five silkon strips of tho fivo sacred colours aro fastened, 
callod Darnai janpa, “ornament of fivo strips of silk,”! as 
woll ay a disk of brass, called Molong, “a mirror,” upon 
which the mystical syllables om, tram, ah? hri, hum 
avo inseribed as hore follows:— 


2, 


x. 
oe we 
tram ah hri $3 aye De 
% a 
hun BS 


Veathors, also, aro attached to tho arrow; they must bo 
solected from such birds as are known favourites of the 
Dragshed implored; thus, to Lhamo the arrow presented 
is ornamonted with tho feathers of the raven, to Gonpo 
(Mahadeva) with those of a kite. Botween tho foathors 
small strips of paper are inserted on which are written 
certain charms, which aro also inscribed upon the point 
and tho shaft of tho arrow. 

Whon the act of imploration is over, the arrow 8 
stuck porpendicularly into tho ground, a position from 
which it can only be removed by tho astrologors, 


7. Dnwocation of Nagpo Chenpo, by moving the arrow. 


Nagpo Chonpo, in Sanskrit Mahikula, is supposed to” 
grant success in undertakings and to protect from ‘the 
hostility of mischiovous spirits in general; but the core- 


1 Dar “silk,” sna “ond, strip,” Inga “5,” sgyan-pa “ornamont;” the nga 
“6,” was supproased im the pronounciation. 

2 Ceomn, “Grammar,” p. 106, explains on lo bo a mystical intorjection, 
denoting tho essontial body or porson of a Buddha, or any other divmity. 
Tha is a mystical very powerful imploralion of Chenvosi. 
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mony of “moving the arrow,” is ulso performed for the 
purpose of discovoring the porpotrators of a thoft, 

The head Lama of the monastery in which the cero- 
mony has to take placo begins it, amidst tho loud sound 
of cymbals, drums, and pipes, with tho reading of cor- 

- tain passages from a book which treats of Nagpo Chep- 
po’s facultios, of the Dhiranis communicated by him to 
man, of his hatred towards the evil spirits, and of the 
offerings which aro most agreoablo to him. The Lama 
concludes this lecture by threatening tho malignant 
spirits with Nagpo Chenpo'’s wrath, if they do harm to 
those who havo ordorod the porformanco of this coromony. 
He then hands to a novico a largo and heavy arrow 
trimmed with feathors, sirips of silk, and slips of papor 
inscribed with invocations to Nagpo Chonpo. ‘Tho novico, 
who has taken a scat upon a carpot of white folt, holds 
this arrow with ono hand, tho point rosting porpondicu- 
larly upon the palm of tho othor; by « slight shaking 
and turning ho brings this point into motion, and 
gradually lets the arrow fall on the ground; his shakings 
become more violont as soon as the point has loft the 
palm of his hand and movos on to tho ground; he then 

«seizes it with both hands, and by convulsive shaking ho 
keeps it constantly moving. But tho spoctators beliove 
the arrow to go on by its own power, and tho'shalkings 
and tremblings of the priost to be tho natural conge- 
quences of its spontaneous motion, 

The novice continues to turn the arrow for sovaral 
hours, during which ho has porhaps walked over as many 
miles, and he only ceases to movo it, when his hands 


ee 
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show blistors or when his strength is oxhansted. ‘The 
halt of tho arrow is taken as an unmistakeable mani- 
fostation that tho evil spirits have beon driven away; or 
if tho arrow has been moved for the discovery of a thoft, 
that its porpetrator is to be looked for in the direction 
pointed out. The novice then returns with his arrow to 
join the Lamas, who in the moantime havo beon ongaged 
in singing hymns, and reciting the prescribed prayers; some 
concluding hymns are sung, and the arrow is solemuly 
handed over to him who had ordored tho ceremony. 


8. Zhe Ceremony Yanguy. 


The ‘aim of this coremony, Yangug or Yangchob, “to 
call for luck, to insure Incl,’ is to implore Dzambhala 
or Dodne vangypo, the god of wealth, to grant riches. An 
arrow is offerod similar to that used in tho purchase of 
the agsistauce of tho Dragshods (No. 6), but tho disk 
attached to it has a contra] perforation and four groups 
of lateral ones, as substitutes for tho mystical syllables; 
the feathors on the shaft of the arrow aro those of a 
black oagle, and round the five strips of silk is wrappod 
a band of whito cloth covered with somo Dhéaranis, and, 
terminating in two loops* Theso notices also presout 
additional illustrations of the addvess-to tho Buddhas of 
confession (Chapter XL). [ivory contribution to its ox- 
planation was tho more wolecome to me, as the novelty 


1 gYaug “luok,’ guys “Lo onll;” skyobs “Lo protect.” 
7 gDodenus vom the boginning;” dvang-po “ruler, the entirely powerlul." 
5 ‘Tho arrow I have alsv secon traced on an astrological table. 
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of tho object so considerably increased tho difficulty of 
entoring into tho full particulars, Wo found i mentioned 
thore (seo p. 137), that in tho poriod of tho dostruction 
of tho univorso the porformanco of the coromony Yangug 
will bo more frequent than the pious acts which afford 
purification from sins. 

The representations of Dzembhala show him genorally 
surrounded by the cight othor gods granting riches, who 
are styled Namthosras, in Sanskrit Vaisvavanos; thoso por- 
sonages are always represonted holding in tho left hand a 
vat with a jewol in its mouth, a supposed symbol of for- 
tility. Dzambhala himself is in all picturos ropresontod 
riding upon a whito lion with a green mano, his right handl 
supporting tho Gyaltsan, in Sanskrit Dhvaja, a kind of 
banner with a floating cloth’ which typifies victory. lis 
eight companious bear in the right hand the following 
objects: 1... precious thing, in Libotan Rinchon; 2. 'Mho flat 
vessel Lai Bumpa (soo p. 247); 8, A small Louso dovoral 
stories high, Khangisig; 4, A pick-axo, Dungtsi; 6. A 
sword, Ralgri; 6, Tho procious stono Norbu; 7. A sword, 
Ralgri; 8. A clasp-knifo, Digue—<A detailod uccount of 
tho doings of theso gods and of tho moaning of tho ar- 
ticles they hold, is given in tho book Gyalpo chenpo 
namthosras chi kang shag, of. which the St, Potorshurg 
Acadumy has a copy. 

My brothers once saw an image in which the mytho- 
logical Buddha Dipankara, (see p. 131), in Tibetan Max- 
medzad, and a “Buddha of medicino,” in 'Mbotan Manla, 
Were associated with Dzambhala instead of his vight 
companions. 
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9. Ceremonies performed in cases of illness. 


‘he remarks offered hore are partly taken from tho 
Tibetan book on medicine published by Csoma, and 
partly based upon obsorvations made by my brothors. 

Tho Tibetan book’ enumerates threo principal and 
four secondary causes of diseases, Tho three principal 
causes are: 1. Lust, or desire; 2. Passion, or angor; 
3. Dullnoss, or ignorance, By tho first wind is caused; 
by the second bilo; by tho last phlogm. Tho four catiscs 
of a socondary nature aro: 1. Season, with rospoct to 
sold and heat; 2. Any ovil spirit; 3, Wrong use of 
food; 4. A bad course of lifo, Tho book contains uso- 
ful hints, as to the courso to be pursued in order to 
remain freo from illnoss, and also gives a numbor of 
rules with respect to food, occupation, conduct of lifo in 
conformity with tho differont soasons, kc. The symptoms 
of discases aro indicated, and the quostions aro givon 
which aro to bo addressod by the physician to the patient 
respocting his food, occupation and tho ‘cireumstancos how 
tho discase first arose, its progross, and tho pain felt. ‘Tho 
several romedies prescribed against diseasos aro onumerated, 
1,200 in number, which may be reduced to four classes: 
medicine, manual labour, diet, and manner of life, 


1 It ja ontitled Gyut zhi, “the tract in four paits,” and is declared by 
Csoma to bo tho principal work on modicine in Tibet. For an analysis of 
it soo Journ, Ags, Soc. Bong, Vol. IV., p. 1-20. It ie not introduced into 
tho largo collections of the Kanjur and ‘lanjur, which contain several other 
works on medicine; seo Wilson, Journ. As. Soe. Bong, Vol L, p. 4 
Glonnings in Science, Vol. UL, p. 247. Tor further notices on medicine, 
compara also the “Doseiplion du ‘Tnbel,” in Nowy Jouwn, As, Vol. 1V,, 
p 257%. Trail, “Kameon,” As. Ros, Vol XVI, p. 222. Pallas, “Mongol. 
Volker,” Vol. (6, y. 338, 


Y 
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My brothors had nover soon or heard of any medicine 
having been takon, or any surgical operation undertakon, 
which was not précedod and agnin followed by addroxses 
to tho Buddhas of medicino, in Tibetan Mantas, “the supreme 
physicians,” and by the porformanco of cortuin coromonies 
supposed to increase the sanative powor of the medicine, 
The Manlas aro vight in number; thoy aro tho imaginary 
Buddhas who are believed to havo created tho medicinal 
plants, When men sot out to collect such plants thoy implore 
the assistance of the Mantas, and their names are uttered 
when the modicino is proparod and taken; their names 
or images are dlso generally printed at the commenco- 
ment of books treating on medicine, ‘Tho greatest number 
of prayers are addressed 10 thom whon tho pills “Mani” 
aro prepared, which are employed only in cases of very 
sorious Ulnoss, The coremonies accompanying the pre- 
poration of those pills are wiyled Manii rilbu grub thab, 
“preparation of tho pill Mani”! The Manis aro mado 
of » particular, kind of bread-paxte, with which particles 
of tho relics of a saint havo been mixod in the form of 
powder or ashes, This paste is moistoncd with consecrated + 
water, and knoaded up with ordinary bread-paste, from : 
which are then mado tho smaller pills to bo takon by 
sick persons” The vessel with the wator and pasto is 
put upon a circle divided into six sections end a smaller 
central circle; in this contra stands tho syllable “hri,” » 
mystical and very powerful imploration of Vlonvesi; in cach 


* Mani “a procious stono,” ril-bu “a globular figure, a pill; grub “Lo 
havo dono; made ready;” thabs “means, mothod.” 

? These pills azo idonlical with those meulionod by Lue, “Souvenirs, 
Vol. 11, p. 278, as highly esteemed. 


* 
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of the six sections is inscribed a syllable of tho prayor 
Om mani padme hum, As long as tho paste remains 
in tho water (tho proscribed time ranges from one to 
three wocks) some Lamas (who aro not allowed to eat 
meat during thiy period) recite all dey long particular 
prayors in honour of the Manlas. 

With reference to diseases caused by ghosts and evil 
spirits, the 73rd. Chapter of Part IV. of the book men- 
tioned onumerates twelvo kinds, tho 77th. cighteon. Tho 
causos, symptoms, and romedies aro also enumerated. 
About theso kinds of discasos and the mothods of curing 
thom my brothers learned tho following particulars. 

Hach malignant spirit causes some particular diseaso. 
Thus Rihu' inflicts palsy, in Tibetan Zanad; fifteen other 
devils, callod Donchon Ohonga,? “tho Afteon great ovil 
spirits,” cause children to fall sick, &o. Whon the Lama 


physician who has boon called to o sick man, has detor; 


mined tho illncss to have beon occasioned by a malignant 
spirit, ho proceeds to examine into the circumstances, in 
order’ to detect tho causes which havo allowed the spirit 
to gain influence ovor the patient, and the moans hoe 
employod to make him sick, Whon the illness is in- 
significant, as in cases of cold, hoarseness, light wounds, &c., 
it does not take, according to tho bolicf of tho Tibetans, 
much: trouble to drive away the ovil spirit; the remediys 
consist cither in charme, which the pationt has to wear, 
to affix to the door, or to read; or a noisy music is 
porformed, before which the ovil spirits are supposed to 


"Soo p. 116. 
2 gDou “an ovil apnit;” chhen “gieal;” dcho-Inga “fifteen.” ; 
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yield; or the. very Dragshed who is the particular onomy 
of -the- offending ‘vil spitit is implored, aid his i image: de 
hung up after having been carried in procession ‘vound 
the house; or the Phurbu is applied. Thoso are thio most 
commoti methods employed for tho recovery .of health; 
but it lies in tho nature of this matter ‘that. these rites 
should. vary considerably, ess 
‘In. cases of serious illness, particularly elite thi 
man is no more able to rise, the evil spirit ts su 
to lave crept into the house in the shapo of on af 
and to dwell in this form near, the sick mani Dib: fist 
husinoss of tho Lama then is. to find out the form which 
‘the , evil. spixit has assumed, in which ondeavours ho 
finally succeeds by various. coremonies vory muc 
character akin to juggling. An animal. is form 
clay: ov bread-paste by moans of a. wooden ee ; 
which he corrios with him a Variety for selection," and 
tho. ‘soul of the .spirit is: compelled to loave thio asguined 
binte form, and to enter into the representation, t; 
for this purpose * magical circles are - traced and. bt 
tations. recited for some time, . When the. vil 4 
been confined, by these. theains, the ama’ reada, { 
out. of cortain books, and’ ‘hands the moulila 
over to the pationt to burn’ or. to bury ity 
ayo also pasted on various parts. of thet h 
only. Hamoved when the disoase has: dian; 
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10. Funeral rites. 


Tho funeval (Lib. Shid) of a layman gonovally tor- 
minates, where circumstances allow of it, in tho burning 
of the body, although the practice of exposing the corpse 
on the hills as a proy to wild animals, formerly a vory 
common one, is even now sometimes resorted to on ac- 
count of the scarcity of wood.' The coromony of burn- 
ing tho body is porformed upon an altar of a cubical 
form; in larger towns sovoral of theso aro kopt ready 
for immediate uso; thus thore aro tiolvo such altars 
at Lech, surrounding the burial ground. In countrics 
where wood is plentiful, as in Bhutdn ‘and Sikkim, 
enough is employed to rendor the combustion completo, 
nothing remaining but ashos; but in Tfibot it often happons 
that quantities of the bonos romain unconsumod, which 


are then carefully collected, togother with tho ashos, and, 


buriod? 
The bodivs of the Lamas are not burnt: they aro 


1 For descriptions of yarious kinds of funorals see Nouv. Journ, Asint,, 
Vol. IV, p. 264. Ino, “Souvenirs,” Vol. IL, p. 817. Cunningham, “Tadih,” 
p. 808. 

9 Goncorning the modo of collecting tho ashes in Mastorn Bengal ond 
Aasiim my brother Ilormann gave mo tho following detaila:x—A cloth about 
throo fect square is fastened ab its four onds to cmos mbout threo to four feot 
high, which aro driven into tho oath; into thia cloth, thus forming a sort of 
trough, the ashes, bones and romaining pioces of charcoal are gathered, and 
loft to be disposed by tho wind, or gradually decomposod hy tho rain and 
heat, ‘ho tribes of tho Khissia hills, where tho smonnt of rain excepds that 
of any known country, although it is limited to 9 duration of threo to four 
months, havo a most curious practise of keeping thoir dend till tho rainy 
sonson ja over; aa long ag tho heavy taina last no combustion in tho apor 
air would bo possible, Thoy put the corpse into trunk of 2 hollow troe, and 
AN this wp with honey, a process which proyonts decomposition for sevo.it 
montha, aven in these hol and inoist regions, 


a 
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buried in a roclining attitude (not oxuctly in a sitting 
posture), with tho knecs bronght up to the chin, and the 
whole corpso Jacod together into as small a space as 
possible; occasionally they are prt into » cloth bag. In 
gencral, the graves are not dug; tho grave-yard being 
selectel in places abounding with stonos, tho corps is 
simply laid down on tho ground and concealed bencath 
a heap of stones. The erection of Chortens over tho 
dead is limited to exceptional casos., With the romark- 
able toleration so characteristic of Buddhism, my brothors 
were allowed to opon and examine some of tho gravox 
near Leh, and they oven induced a Lama to undertake the 
boiling of some corpses for the purpose of cloaning and 
preparing the skelotons, though tho lattor process hoax! 
to be concealed from tho population in gonoral, Tho 
corpses taken out of thoir gruvor wero not decomposed; 
tho groat dryness of tho atmosphore had caused tho flesh 
to shrink to a hard loathery substanco covering the bonos, 
and this yiolded but very slowly to tho action of tho 
boiling water. The longth of sovoral corpsos comprassed 
in the way just described was fonnd to bo from 21% to 
8 foot. 

During the process of combustion and interment 
prayers are recito and yarious coromonios performod; 
offerings are presented to tho got of tho fire, Molha; 
the Zhiba Ohrinsreg, to obtain the remission of tho sins 
of the deceased,’ is also porformed., A. coremony which 
precedes the intormont consists in the purchase of the 
burial-ground from the lard af the ground, in Mihotan 


. 


1 For its desorption sce p, 249, 
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Sadag gyalpo. Tho lord of tho ground, and tite mis- 
chievous spirits obeying him, are supposed to do mis- 
chief, from innate malice, to the dead in his future 
oxistence, as well as to his surviving relatives in their 
presont one. The lord of the ground can be pacified 


by the purchase of the burial ground, while the other . 


malignant spirits are banishod by charms and rites, 
in which reverence is paid to the throe gems, viz. to 
Buddha, Dharma, and Sanga.' Theso rites are said to 
have been taught to man by Manjusri, tho god of wis- 
dom. The rolatives of the deccascd inform tho astro- 
logers, who are considered to have intercourse with Sadag, 
of tho amount they propose to pay to Sadag, cithor in 
the form of cattle or monoy, and voquost them to per- 
suade him to be satisfied thorewith, Invariably the answor 
is returned, that Sadag, who is reprosonted as insatiable, 
wants nore for his pacification than the mnount offered. 
When, finally, the nocessary sum has boon sottled, the 
grave is marked out, and the astrologers procoed to expel 
Sadag and all the other malignant spirits in the following 
terms: ' 

“Lord of the ground, and you Mahdragas, hear my 
command and order, which I issue with the ceremonies 
prescribed by the sacred law of tho god Manjusri and 
of the three gems. 1 drive the arrow not into the cyes, 
not into the feet, not info the bowels of the evil spirits, 
Lord of the ground, but into the earth, in order to 


1 Seo p. 184, Noto 2. 
2 Mahdragas, in ‘Tibetan Tophye ehonpo, aro terrestrial dragons superior 
to man, See Foo kouo In, Engl, tranal., p. 188, 
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render propitious the inferior mischiovous spirits, Couii, 
if you do not oboy my order, 1 will broak your, heats 
with my dorje. [car my order: hurt neither the doceasad 
(his name is hero repeated) nor his surviving relatives. 
No them no damago, neithor injuro them, nor toaze thom, 
nor bring misfortune wpon thom,”* : 
The Lama then drives the arrow into the ground, 


where it remains until the dead person is buried. 


1 From an oral communication from a Lama, 


* 


ONAPTER XVI. 


THE SYSTEMS OF RECKONING TIME, 


* 


1, Canuypans ann Asrronoaican Tantys.—2. ‘nm vartovs Mops ov 
Cunowonoay, ‘The cycle of 12 yoars, Counting back from the current 
year, ‘Tho cyclo of 60 yonrs, ‘Tha cycle of 262 yenrs.—8, Tn Ynar ann 
ws Divestons, 


" 1, Calendars and astrological tables, 

The ‘Tibetans yveceived their astronomical science 
from their neighbours in India and China; the Chinoso 
also becoming their teachers in the art of divination. 
Their acquaintance with the astronomical and calendrical 
systems of these nations coincides with the propagation 
of the Buddhist religion by the Chinese and Indian priests, 
to whom they are also indebted for the respective systems 
of defining the year! Both systems are based upon a 


1Jn tho “Doseription du Tubet,” translated from tho Chinese by Klaproth 
m Nouy, Journ, As, Vol. IV, p. 188, the Chinese consort of King Srongtaan 
Gampo and her suite are atatod to havo brought the Chinese syatem into 
‘Tibet in the seventh century sv. 
18 


a 
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2 


unit of sixty yoars, difforing, however, in the modos of 
denominating the years. The Indian denomination is 
called in Tibetan Kartsis, “white mathematics;” tho 
Chinese method, on the other hand, gocs by tho namo 
of Naktsis, “black mathomatics,” a torm also oxtended 
to the “black art,” or tho scienco of divination and of 
astrological calculations.! 

The Tibetan designations for almanacs ave Leutho,? 
Lotho, or Ritha; they aro skotched by the Lamas. 

Tt is a vory general custom to append to tho almanacs 
various tables for astrological purposes, These additional 
tables differ widely in contents as woll as in sizo; thoy 
are rarely wanting for tho following purposes: i 

Gabtsis’ “the concoaled calculations,” are tables framod 
upon the common calondrical systom, the occasions for 
which they are consulted being most various, 
~ Grubtsis,! “tho porfoct astronomy,” for docicing the 
character and influonco of tho planots, 

Tserab las-tsis® is the namo of tho calculations for 
the durgtion of life, and of the fate of man. 

Bagtsis® are the tables consulted in casos of marriago, 

Shintsis’ are those used to find an answor fo inquirios 

* respecting the form in which the dead shall be re-born. 


1 Nag, “black;” ¢isis, “mathomatics;” dkny, “white” ‘These names have 
Geoidedly oiginated from the Tibetan names for India and China, which 
aro called respectively “white plain,” Gya-ga, and “black plain,” Gyn-nag, 
Kartss, however, is also used for “Astronomy,” or “Astrology,” bub it is 
then apolt skex-rtsis, from skar, a star, 

2 Tho name Dalow for calendar, occurring in Turner, “Imbnssy,” p. 891, 18 
probably a dialectical modification of this word. 

+ Gab, “a sholtor; conconled, dubious; ataig, “mathomatios.” 

4 Ginb, “porfect.” 

5 Tsthe, “time, lifetimo;” rabs, “genonlogy;” Ing, “work, tito. 

* Bag, “a bude.” 7 gShin, “a corpse? A 
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Naktsis, which also designates the art of divination in 
goneral, is predominantly applied to tables by means of 
which the lucky and unlucky times affecting a particular 
individual, with the reasons of their being so, can be 
determined, Several tables of this kind will be described 
in a subsequent chapter. 

Tables relating to particular classes, such as Rajas, 
Lamas, and tho like, are less frequently met with. 


2. The various modes of chronology. 


The various systems of reckoning time have already 
been the object of the most learned and successful 
researches by Csoma and Ideler. I give an abstract of 
their results on account of the connexion of the calen- 
drical systems with the interpretation of tho astrological 
calculations; this affords me, at the same time, the oppox- 
tunity of combining with it the informations which 
Hermann obtained from natives during his stay in 
Sikkim, 

1, When any thing is to be defined referring to a 
period not too distant from the present time, it is not 
the practice to use a standard unit of sixty years, but a 
cycle of twelve years is employed instead, each year 
bearing the name of an animal,’ which names aye in- 
variably repeated in the following order:— 


1 Respecting the origin and introduction of this oyole which is gencially 
called ‘the Tatar,” see Idelor, “Ueber die Zeitrechnung der Chinesen,” pp, 75, 
78, Ie belioves it to have fist avgen in Western Asin, MKlaproth finds it 
mentioned for tho first time im Chinese books in the year 622 aw, Nouv. 
Journ, As, Vol. XV., p. 146. 


18* 
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1, i, the mouso. 7. ‘la, tho horse, 

2. Lang, tho ox. 8 Lug, tha shoep. , 

3. Tag, the tiger, 9. Prel, ov pro, the ape 
4, Yos, the hare, 10, Ja, the bird, 

5. Brug, the dragon. 11, Chi, the dog. 

6. Brul, the serpent, 12. Chag, tho hog. 


Thus, whon a particular year is to bo specified, tho 
Tibetan term for year, Lo, is added to the namo of the 
animal, and it is called Ji-lo, “mouse year;” Lang-lo, “ox 
year,” &e.' When the date of an ovent which has taken 
placo previous to the present duodecimal cra is to be 
indicated, the numbor of cyclos that havo passed sinco 
the time in question is first put down, and by adding 
to it tho number of the animal year the ontiro sum of 
years is accurately arrived at. 

2, In books, as well as gonorally in convorsation, 
the datos of past events arc not unfroqnontly determined 
by counting back from the current yoar. or instanco, 
the present year being 1863, the birth of Tsonkhapa, 
which occurred in 1855 a.v,, would be said to have taken 
place 608 yoars ago. This method is also applied in tho 
Baidiiya Karpo, from which Csoma lias oxtractod his 

* highly important chronological table? 

3. A cycle of sixty years seems to have boen in vory 
goneral use in Tibot a long time ago. As a novolty, 

! Caoma, “Grammar,” p. 147. 

2 Csoma, “Grammar,” p. 181; Hue, “Souvenirs,” Vol. JL, p. 860. 

3 It is curious that the present genoralion of Tibetans are unacquainted 
with the historical data of its origin and antiquily. They ageount for the 
introduction of this cyclo by the supposition that the idea had boon taken from 


tho average length of human life, Sneh, at losst was the assortion of Uhibu 
Lama, tho political agent of tho Raja of Silcdkim, and of goveral other Jinmaa, 
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it was ordained, probably in the cloventh century a.n., that 
the gyclos of sixty years should bo counted from the 
year 1026, which ig the year next to 1025, in which 
tho Kala Chakra system had been introduced into Tibot 
(see p. 47). The year 1026 being the first year of the 
first cycle, 1086 became the first year of the second 
cycle. If the number of the cycles that have already elapsed 
were regularly added in books and documents to the de- 
finition of the curgent year, this system would be as 
procise as.our way of counting by centuries; but the 
number of the cycle being omitted bofore the year to 
be detormined,' tho reader frequently finds if no easy task 
to assign the correct era by weighing and comparing 
dates of an indiroct nature. 

The year 1026 was also the first yoar of tho con- 
demporaneous Indian oycle, and thus tho idontity of the 
Tibetan and the Indian order of years within tho cycle 
hecamo possible, The first, second, third year, &e, of 
any Tibetan cycle is consequently the first, second, third 
year, &c., of an Indian cycle; the number of cycles, however, 
do not accoyd with coach othor, the Indian not dating 
from the year 1026, but from one, or even two other and 
anterior epochs? 3 

lt is already long ago, at least under tho dynasty 
Han, or 206 3.0, that the Chineso began to measure time 
by cycles of sixty yours, a period formed by the com- 
hinations of a decimal and a dnodecimal sories, But 


TAs an example seo the historical document relating lo the Ltnis 
monnslery, p. 183; and the Daba document, p. 278. 
2 Soo Csoma, “Ghamnuuy,” p. Las, 
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betweun the Chinese cycle and that of the Indo-"ltbetan 
the coincidenco was uot porfect, a third year of tho 
Chineso cyclo being cooval with tho, first of the Tibotan 
cycle, and so on. ‘This differonco, howovor, remained 
without any influonce upon Tibotan chronology so long 
as China possessed no political weight in tho country; 
but whon tho Chincse government, in 1718,' mado Tthet 
a dependency, it soon followed that tho inhabitants wore 
obliged to adapt the cyclic order off their years to that 
of the Chinese, and this could only be offected ly ad- 
vancing the numbor of the your thronghout by two, 
Thus two years are virtually cancelled from the Tibotan 
calendar, so that tho cyclos commences two years oarlicr 
than bofore tho chango; eg. in 1864 instead of 1866, 
The altored chronology is used at presout in all official 
mattors, and is gonorally adopted for privato businoss, 

« An support of this oxplanation 1 quoto tho document 
from Daba.’ Jt is dated from tho sixth month Qnonth 


' Koppon, “Die Religion des Buddha,” Vol. If, p. 16. 


1 It is alylod Iam-yig-dang-ming-dong-yar-na, “Road prégoription, wd also 
denomination how far up,’ and was mado at Nyugohdng, a halting plage ahoul 
eight miles south of Diba, Adolpho ongnged to pay a sun of “aix Srany 
“(ouncos) of gold” (= about £60) to tho Chinoso officer veaiding at Dabo, if 
he or his brothor Robert should croas the Sétlej river; hig head mau, 
called Bain Mani, ov also simply Mani, plodged himself to pay this aum, ‘Che 
treaty was written by tho Chinaman himeolf, who added, instond of his signi 
ture, tho official sonl; Adolphe, having no seal ab hand, atampod it with the 
but-end of his riding-whip—Che Lama Gombojew transoribed tho original 
into capital lottors, in which it is also printed on Pinte XVIL. But hare 
again (comp. p. 183) oceur so many dovintions from tho terminology ol. the 
sacred hooks, that it was imposalblo to arrive ata lanslation, Prof. Suhiehwey, 
who had kindly looked Jor muulogons dovuments in modo dindecta in. the 
Sl Petersburg librmues, did not find my which wold have afforded the 
moana of detailing quite literally cither the Dsiba ox the Himia document 
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of July) of tho wood-hare year, This year is the fifty- 
second in the cycle. If fifty-one is added to 1806 (not 
fifty-two, because 1806 is the first year of a new cycle, 
the fourteenth of the Indo-Libetan chronology), we obtain 
the year 1857; but my brothers wero in Diba in 1855, 
which year can only be’ found by deducting two years 
(compare p. 287). 

Within these cycles of sixty years the single years ave 
denominated differontly in the Indian and in the Chinese 
manner, According to the Indian principle, each year is 
called by a particular name; these Sanskrit terms the 
Tibetans have simply translated into their own language.’ 
In imitation of the Chinese mode* of reckoning time the 
aixty years of the cycle are designated in the following 
way. ‘Tho twelve animals already mgntioned are five 
times repeated in the order given aboye, and are couplod 
with tho fivo elements, each of the latter being introduced 


1 Ceoma, though alluding to a difference betweon the Indo-'Libolan and 
Chinose cyoles (“Grammar,” p. 148) doos not take into consideration the 
predominant use of the Chinese system, when he says that the year 1884 is the 
28th of the current cycle. From tho reasons given above, tho 80th will bo 
found the correct number, In Cunningham’s example (‘Tadnk,” p. 896) 
tho Indo-'Tibetan cycle is algo applied.—I must further observa that 
Csoma was misinformed, whon he speaka of the difference between the 
commencement of the Chinese and the Indo-Tibetan “cycle as one of three 
yonrs inetend of two, saying that “the Tibetans give tho designation of first 
to tho fourth year of the Chineso cycla.”—I may still draw the attention to 
mother deviation, which is easily made by Muropeans whon counting tho 
yonrs in the cycles, In caloulating the difference between any given year 
and tho Avst of the respective cycle, the two numbers are to be taken in- 
clusive; if e& gy a cyclo begins in 1806, tho year 1851 is not the forly-fifth, 
as Cunningham veekong it (p. 896), but the forty-sixth year of the serics, 

2 Cyoma, “Uvammar,” pp. 148, 150, where the sixty names may be found. 

4 Vor this method seo the memoir of Ideler, “Ueber dic Zeitrechnung 
der Ghinogen,? Berlin, 1839, 
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in the serics twice in immediate succossion. Wo obtain, 
thorefore, sixty combinations each dlifforing from the 
other, Tho years ave thon distingwished in two ways; 
they are cither called by tho uames of the clomont and 
mimal combined, or by tho namos of the colour of tho 
element and the animal combined. A combination of 
tho ono form is, ¢. g., water-hog year; and the same com- 
bination, in the second form, blue-hog year. Water-hog 
or blue-hog yoar stands for tho 60th of the Indo-Ti- 
betan cyclo. [f the names of the years ave given iif 
full dotail, a gender is also added to the combinations of 
clement and animal, this being reprosented alternately 
by pho, a particle denoting tho masculine gender, 
and mo, the feminine particle; and the gendor of ovory 
combination is, therefore, defined by its vory position 
m the cyclo. Tho yoar boginning the cycle has tho 
element and animal masculino, the noxt year has the 
samo cloment and the suceossivo aninal both fonrining; 
and tho same alternations of the gonder boing Iopt up 
throughout, it rosults that overy your the tumoral of 
which is an odd numbor, as 1, 3, 5, &e, musb bo miascu- 
line, while tho years roprosonted by tho evon numerals 
2, 4, 6, &, are feminine, Jt must be noticod that au 
distinctive powor is not conferred by tho addition of thoe 
particles, as at first might appear to be tho caso.— 
ho natives employ the modo ol counting by colours 
whon pointing out a yoar in an almunae, bocause the 
clemeuts are there represented hy colours and symbolical 
signs, and not by words;! on all other ogensions the 


' Schmidt, prefave tu Soanung Suetsen's Tnelory, p. 20. 
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name of the clement is more usually resorted to. The 
following table shows the succession of the elements and 
their colours, from which no deviation is made in count- 
ing time. 


‘Tibetan name, ‘Tinnslation. Colour, 
Shing wood green 
Me fire red 
Sa earth yellow 
Chag’ iron white 
. Chu water blue.! 


Tn order to facilitate tho determination of our era in 
Tibetan terms, I append, as an example, the following 
tablo, which contains the ‘fibetan mode of counting and 
the numbers now used in compliance with the Chinose 
proscription, Tho table is, at the same timo, selectod 
so as to entbrace seventy-five yoars belanging to threo 
different cycles? : , ‘ 


' When the animals constituting tho cyclo of sixty years are traced for 
astvologionl purposes, and not for the mere reckoning of time, the succes- 
sion of the colours corresponding to the clemonta 18 given differently from 
that mentioned above, in order to avoid a coincidence with the colour given 
to the animals. heir order is given in the next chapter—The Lamas have 
many works to explain the syatem upon which the chronology by the cycle 
of sixty years 18 based, A very comprehensive and at the same time dotaled 
hand-book on this subject is the work Yangsal Domi (as it is generally - 
pronounced), meaning “na olear-burning Inmp for luck.” ‘Iho number 
of its leaves somewhat excecda 600 and it also contains notices of the 
astrological arts. A copy of this book 18 also to be found in the St Peters- 
burg library. 

4 In China tho cycles date back to a poriod so 1emole, thet I cannot hoe 
enter into any details respecting this part of tho subject; and I simply confine 
myself to the remark, thal the eycle 1864 to 19¥8, which 8 No, XV, in tho 
modified Tibolun chionology, 18 1m China Proper No, LXXVI. See HMoler's 
“Zoilrocitinme,” p. 60. 
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‘ TIBETAN CIRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


of the cycle of sixly years, 








ye Tibetan Era. 
our 








of the ‘ount} : Modified so as to bring it into correspon- 
Counting from dence with the Chinose Demers of the yoma 








Christian within the cyvle. 
Tera, 
Tibetan denomination, 
of the of tho corresponding to the 
yon with! prosont numbor of tho 
in the | Yunr within the oyalo, 
1862 Water-Mouse, 
1858 » Ox, 
1864 Wood-Tiger. 
1885 » Tue, 
1856 Hire-Dragon, 
1857 » Soxrpont. 
1868 Warth-Horag, 
1889 » Shoop. 
1860 lron-Apo. 
1861 » Bird, 
1862 Wator-Dog. 
1868 » Tlog. 
1864 Wond-Mouso, 
1865 » Ox 
1866 Viro-Ligor. , 
1867 » lave. 
1868 Marth-Dragon. 
1869 » Serpont. 
1870 Tron-Eorae, 
1871 » Sheep. 
1872 Water-App. 
1878 » Bird, 
1874 Wood-Dog, 
1876 »  Ilog, 
1876 Hive-Mousa, 
1877 » Ox 
1878 Jiorth-‘Vigor. 
1879 nue. 
1880 fromDeragon, 
i88L » Sorpont. 
1882 Water-Iovee. 
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TIBETAN CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


(Continued.) 








Year 





Tibetan Era, 













of the 
Christian 


Era, 





of the 
cycle. 





1907 
1908 
1909 
LY L0 
L914 
(912 
1918 


Counting from 
1026, 


Nos. 












Modified so as to bring it into correspon- 
dened’ with the Chinese numbers of the years 
within the cycle, 





Tibetan denomination, 










of ree corresponding to the 
year wu - present number of the 
in the year within the cycle, 


Water-Sheep, 
Wood-Ape. 
» Bird. 
Tire-Dog. 
» Hog. 
Barth-Mouse, 
» Ox 
Tron-igor. 
» Tare, 
Water-Dragou. 
» Serpent, 
Wood-Horse. 
» Sheep. 
Firo-Ape. 
» Bid 
Karth-Dog. 
» TTog. 
Tron-Mouae, 
» Ox, 
Water-Liger. 
» Tare. 
Wood-Dragon. 
» Serpent 
Fire-Horee. 
» Sheep. 
Karth-Ape. 
» Bird. 
Tron-Dog. 
» Hog. 
Water-Mouse, 
» Ox 
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TIBETAN CHRONOLOGICAL TABLIS. 
(Continued.) 


SS es ee eS ae Sere 









ry 
Tibolan Era. 








Year Pi eee Cesena St ag © 
of tho Counting fr Modified so o8 to bring it into corresyon- 
aan ial iae denea With the Chinese numbers of the years 
Christian within tho cycle. 
Ura, Nos. 
ft th Tibotan donomination, 
ol the ly? ine corrosponding to tho 
yoar with-| progont numbor of tho 
in tho | Sony within the oyolo, 
oyele. 
1014 (X¥.) 5k Wood-Tigor, 
1915 62 » avo. 
1916 68 Fire-Dragon, 
1917 64 » Berpent. 
1918 bb Marth-Horae. 
1919 66 » Sheop. 
1920 57 Tron-Apo, , 
1924 68 » Bird, 
£922 69 Wator-Dog, 
1928 60 » Tlog. 
1924 XVI. 1 Wood-Mouae, 
19265 a » OX 
1926 3 Vire-Tiger, 








4, Another method of counting is that based on a 
cycle of 252 years; it was mado known for tho first time 
in Georgi’s “Alphabotum Tibetanum,” and again reporter 

“py Huc! From the aboye montioned clemonts and 
animals a cyclo of 252 years is formed by imputing to 
the masculine and feminino particles a discriminating 
power, and thus multiplying the combinations. ‘Pho first 


‘ Ive, “Souvonirs,” Vol. IL, p. 868. ‘Tho combination of the antmals with 

the clonents, as givon by Georgi in his “Alphebotum 'Tibelanum,” pp. 404-09, 

. is altogether arbitrary, for by this way the clements follow cach other twelve 

times, whilst in ull these modes of chronological combination every olemont 
ig tnkken but ties and thon followed by the next, 
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_ twelve years of this cyclo aro counted by the names of 


the twelve animals only; the next sixty years (13-72) 
by coupling them with the five elements (cach being in- 
troduced twice, as described in the preceding table); the 
period from 73 to 182 is denominated by affixing the 
masculine particle “pho” t6 the combinations; that from 
188 to 192 by appending the feminine particle “mo.” 
The years from 193 to 252, as Abbé Huc concludes, are 
distinguished by the alternate employment of pho and 
mo till thd end of the cycle. This is not.quite clear. 
Tf it were to be understood that, in this last series, a 
male combination alternates with a female combination, 
wo should obtain only those terms which aro already 
contained in the periods from 73 to 192, As one com- 
bination which. would provide the addition of the 60 years 
required for comploting the sum of 252 without a repeti- 
tion, and which could be brought, into final accordands 
with Huc’s words, I might suggest tho uniting of 
elements and animals of different genders. According 
to this modo, the year 198 has the element male and 
the animal female, 194 has tho same element female, 
tho animal male, 195 has the next clement malo 
and the animal female, 196 the same cloment femalo 
and the animal male, and so on; whilo in the previous 
series the entire combination is of the samo gender 
in both its parts. In this, however, there is a thoo- 
retical disadvantage which ought not to be overlooked. 
When. completely worked out, it would not conclude with 
252, but would proceed as far as 312; for sixty more 
combinations, differing from thoso already obtained, are 
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at onco formed, if wo continuo tho sorics hy now mak- 
ing the first clement female and tho fivab animal malo, 
and then tho same clemont male and the next animal 
female, &c. 

Perhaps tho following combination may not be mn- 
worthy of our attention, since it oqually excludes re- 
petitions, and has besides the advantage of not oxtending 
the series beyond 252. In the group from 13-72 tho 
genders of tho elements ave undocided, tho animals also 
have no particlo appended; failing this, howevor, usago 
warrants us in regarding them as males. This suppo- 
sition is confirmed by the representations wherever they 
are distinct enough; moreover, in verbal explanations the 
male nouns are almost oxclusively used, as, ¢ g. ram in 
stead of shéep, &. In tho concluding sorics from 198 
to 252 tho gondor of the cloments might also bo con- 
sidered to remain undefined, whilo the animals might all 
be taken as fomalos. Tho combination of two parts of 
diverse gender rather seoms not to be in contradiction 
with what we may supposo to be intonded in Huo's 
words; and the combination of tho olemonts with 
Female animals, besides, dorivos probability from its being 

«that particular connoxion which proporly completes the 
series in form as well as in number, 

As on illustration of the combinations resulting, I 
add a list of all the years in tho cycle of 252 in 
which the mouse, the first of the sories of animals, 
occurs, ; 

Year 1, Mouso, 

» 18. Wood-monso, 


ba a ee 


Forties ene. x. 
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Year 73. Male wood-mouse. 
» 183. Tomale wood-mouse, 
» 198, Malo wood, female mouse. (Lue), 
Wood, female mouse. (Schlaginhveit), 
This cycle of 252 years is not in general use; Csoma 
heard nothing at all about it, noither did Cunningham, 
nor did my brothers find it actually employed. As an 
instance, I may mention that the dato wood-hare year 
of tho Déba document gives, according to the 252 
years cycle, the year 1845, if we begin with 1026 as 
the first—18438, if wo correct it for the modifications 
recently introduced; while it must be 1855 (see p. 277), 
This cycle may, however, be expected to be in uge in 
the very contres of the Lamaic institutions, such as 
Lhassa, Tashilinpo, &.1 At some distance from Lhassa 
it seems to be no longer known, even if it were ever 
employed; the Lamas in Sikkim were not acquainted 
with it, 


3, The Year and its Divisions. 


The year with the Tibetans is a lunar one, 4, ¢ the 
phases of the moon regulate the duration of the month, 
and twelve such months—after the lapse of which nearly 
the same season begins to return—are the basis of the 
definition of the annual period, Twelve of these lunar 


1 The cycle may, however, porhaps be tried when examimng older do- 
ouments, Tho historical document relating to the foundation of the monastery 
of EUfmis allowa at all events of an interpretation by applying the 262 years 
oyole, compare p. 187; but it appems to be the more general custom to 
denominate the yoars siso in historionl trentises by the oyele of 60 yenrs. 
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months are eqnal to 364 days, 8 hours, 48 min, d6+6 pec, 
—a total which is loss than the solar, year by 10 days, 
21 hours, 0 min, 11 see, Tho Tibetan year uominally 
amounts to 360 days; and in ordor to bring it into 
accordance with tho moon, one day,' from timo to time, 
is not countod at all. Bnt as this does not decur with 
exact regularity, the months and years do not always 
bogin on the same day ax the Chinese months and 
yeas. 

Tho differonco between tho Imnar wd the solar your ts 
compensated by the Tibetans hy insovting, for every period 
of nineteen years, soven intorcalary months (‘Tib. Dashol); 
the grror then remaining is not moro than wbout two 
hours for this poriod, for sevon lnnar months give 206 
days, 17 hours, 8 min, 20 see, aul tho inferiority of 
the lunar yoar for 19 yours is altoguthor 206 days, 
45 hours, 8 min, 29 soc, Jb is only alter about two 
conturios that tho error anounts to ono doy.’ With 
respect to tho principle which is followed in the itor. 
calation of tho soven mouths | am not in possoxssion of 


-any details, Csoma says, that gonorally ono month is 


insorted every third year! 
Tho year begins iu February with tho appearance of 


1 “Deseription du ‘Tubot,” in Nouv, Jown As, Vol IV, pe 18% In his 
Souvenirs (Vol. IL, p. 870) Hue states that, owing to the boliof in Incky 
and unlucky days, many aro omitted allogothor, amd avo then counted by 
tthe number of the preceding days, 


7 Seo ldeler, ns quoted above, p. 16H. 


* In the Julian calendar tho difforenee is mnuch grontor, amounting in 
128 years lo n whole day, Midler, Populuo Astronomie, p. 622. 


* Caoma, |. c, p. 148, and Nony. Jomn. As, Vol. LV, pe 13% 
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the new moon.’ ‘The twelve months, in Tibetan Daya, 
are called the first, second, third month, &c., from one 
to twelve, or also by the names of the cyclic animals 
with the word “Dava” added? Tho months aro sub- 
divided into thirty days,-in Tibetan Tsci, which aro 
quoted by theiy numerals, and into weoks, in Tibotan 
Gungdun, Within the weok the days bear the names 
of the sun, moon, and fivo planets.’ Cortain symbolical 
signs aro also connected with the differont days, as in 
the following enumeration: 
















er 
of the day 
4yithin the 
week. 








Tibotan name, Symboheal sign 


oy 


Celestial body. 

























1 Tho sun. Nyima, A sun, 

: ae Tha moon. Dava A waning moon, 
3. Mars, Migmar. An oye. 

4 Mercury. Lhagpa. A hand, 

5 Supitor, Phoybu. Three nails, ‘ 
6 Venus. Pasang. A garter. 

7 Saturn. Penpa. A bundle. 


z ; 
Tho days are subdivided into twenty-four hours, each 
hour into sixty minutes, in Tibotan Chusrang, 


1 So my brother Hermann, the Chinese description of ‘Tibet, and ILue. 
Turner, however, was informed that the first month was January; “Embassy,” 
». B21. : 

: 2 Cunningham’s “Lndak,” p, 396 Caomn and Schmidt, Dictionaries sud 
voce za. 

3 In tho Chinese description of ‘Tibet it is said that the five elemonts me 
introduced in the denomination of the days of the week, but I havo found 
nothing at all tending to confirm tho statement, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


DESCRIPTION OF VARIOUS TABLES USED 
FOR ASTROLOGICAL PURPOSKS, 


Importance AvininutLy vo Asrronoay,—I, ‘Tanne vor INDICATING LUOKY AND 
vnnucky Prrropa. 1. Tha elomonts and cyclic animals. 2 'The spirits of 
tho season. 8. Figures and orneles for determining tho charactor of a givon 
day,—Ti. Tans vor minvorion IN swontant Unniiveaninaa Tho aquars 
tortoise. 2. ‘The circular tortoise, TL Janney ov Jamny iN canny or 
Storxxsa. 1. ‘ho hiwunn figures, 2 Allogovionl figures and dice, LV, Cannes 
oy Manmaay, Lb. T'sblo with numorals, 2 ‘Unable wilh) oyelie animale - 
V, A Soornssyina ‘Lanta warn yuaenous Maing and Sunn, 


Importance attributed to astrology. 


Tao Tibetans, liko ull primitive nations, attribute to 
the position of the sun in roforonce to tho constellations, 
to the planets, to tho direct active intortoronce of gods 
and spirits, and such like, a» very considerable influence 
upon the welfare of man in this and in {uture existences. 
To their priests, tho Lamas, thoy ascribe tho faculty of 
deciding what circumstances aro to bo considered ax favour- 
ble, and what unfovourable, for counteracting: tho otfvat 
of influences projudicial to man, and for obtaining tho 
assistance of bonovolont spirits. ‘Thoso ona thoy sook to 


° 


2 
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attain by the performance of certain ceremonies and the 
presentation of various offerings; and nearly every in- 
dividual caso requires to be accompanied by a ceremony,' 
the efficacy of which does not, however, depend upon its 
being performed by any particular Lama, although the 
services of a Lama in great repute for sanctity are 
considered to increase the chances of the ceremony’s 
producing the desired effect. But with respect to the 
scionce of “divination,” having for object tho determin- 
ing of the chavacter of a day, the residence for the time 
being of the gods, &c, the Lamas are not held to be 
equally endowed, one as the other, Those who have 
made a particular study of astrology, aro applied to in 
all important cases having reference to the public wel- 
fare, as well as on such occasions as the marriage or 
the death of men of rank and wealth; whilst for subjects 
of minor importance overy Lama is considered well-in- 
formed enough to give the required decision. In every 
monastery there is at least one divining Lama, who is 
theu styled “the astrologer;” and larger ones even have 
one of the famous Ohoichong astrologors? These latter 
have a particular school in the monastery Garmakhyé at 
Lhassa, whilst tho ordinary astrologers are instructed in 
the scienco by an elder priest; the principal part of their 
preparatory labours is the profound study of numerous 
mystical works. : 

Tho decisions of the astrologers are pretended to be 


! Some of the ceremonies considered the most efficacious, and therefore 
the moat frequontly performed, hava beon desoribed in Chapter XV, 


2 Sea p. 156. 
19* 
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the resull of mathomatier) caletlations, combined with 
due observation of the phenomona to be taken info con- 
sideration for the ease in point, The corresponding 
phenomena and their value vary considerably; hore avo, 
however, corlain rles respecting tho different macdalitios, 
and the oxplanation of those rules forms tho subject of 
aumerons hooks on astrology. Tho deferonce paid to 
tho Lamas in stich things doponds to a great oxtent upon 
the obsorvanca of seereey with relorenco to tho eom- 
binalions employed and tho coromonies performed; those 
things are kopb a porfoct secret to Mbetans as woll as 
to Buropeans; and even Chibu Lama, who, in his intor- 
course with Buropeans, had laid aside many a superstition, 
showed great reserve in coumumicating to my brother 
Tlermann tho clne to synrbolicnl dosigns, or such Tike; 
although noithor Chibu nor any other Lama over showed 
any particular hositation to sell such objects, when no 
detailed oxplanation was demanded. ‘Nhe St. Putorsbirp 
libraries, also, contain but fow in which the rules for 
their intorprotation are givon, lMven the differant. 
provinces havo cach its own poculiar principles of di- 
vination, and are but indifforently acqnuintod with the 
operations practised by, and the formularios in uso among 
their neighbours. Many ol tho tablos and symbotical 
diagrams dosevibed further on proved quite a novolty to 


« 


tho Lama Gombojew, whon he was requosted to trans 
scribo for mo into capital lettors those sontonees which 
in tho original wore writton in tho small charactors. 

To the difficulties of obtaining information was added 
that arising from the vagnonoss with whieh oll untivos 
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speak whon attempting any oxplanation, oven of subjects 
far loss mystical than astrology and <livination. his 
may be offered as an excuse for the following details 
not boing so complete end satisfactory as might he 
(lesived. And, besides, [ could not well alter them much, 
as in their oxisting state they were best calculated to 
make us acquainted with the notions of tho Tibetans 
concerning the natural phenomona and the functions of 
their gods. 

Tablos used for the following purposes shall ho 
doseribod: 

1. Tables for indicating lucky and unlucky poriods, 

2. Tables of direction, to determine towards what 
part of the compass the faco of a man is to be turnod 
when praying, and what dircction his foot must tako 
when he is about to set out on an, important undor- 
taking. - - . 

3. Tablos of destiny, consulted in casos of illness. 

4, Tables of marriage, employed to arrive at a know- 
ledge of the chances of happiness afforded by some pro- 
posed matrimonial alliance. 

* 6, A soothsaying table, with numerous figures and 


sentences, 
L 
TABLES FOR INDICATING LUCKY AND UNLUCKY PERIODS. 
t 1. The elemenis and cyclic animals. 


Rules and regulations connected with or having releronee 
to the calendar, as is the case with the table here described, 


) 
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aro mostly combinations of the figures used in chronology, 
viz. tho twolve cyclic animals and the five clamouts. , ‘Tho 
technienl term for suel a table is Gabtsis Gee p. 274). Tn 
the presont caso their civinutory combination forms part 
of a largo roll not unliko in form to the documonts of 
classical antiqnily, on which are also (elincated most 
of tho diagrams subsequontly deseribod. 16 camo from 
Lhissa, and Hermann, inooting with it at Darjiling, suized 
tho opportuniiy and bought it, ‘Tho Gabtsis is composed 
of eight lines, 


oceans psnavemnanutetnavnngaisennefeansanseinaanetnesneaieirl 
1. 80 clements, 


2. Colours of the olamanta, 


3. 60 eyclio antinals, 


4, 
5." Theos rows of numorela, 


ces oe. em 


"T Sontoncos, naw rubbed oft, _ 





a 


8 Ileads of tho animals, 





Total length: 2 Mngl. fl, £ inch; brendih: 4 inches, 


The first and second lines wro ouch subdivided into , 
thirty compartments; the wpper lino contains tho con- 
ventional figures for the clemonts? the Iowor their colours, 
The series of these figures and colours, and the objects 
represented are the following: 


‘The same Ogures are aleo used to symbolizo the nanos of tho Hixly 
yews adoplod from India—A detailed explmation of these signs fs contninad 
ry tho avlsonomicnl hook Yangaal Domi, about which seo yh QRL 
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Colours in , 
ae Figures in the first line. the second Boosh 
. line, ignated, 
1 A cone of gacrifics, * White. Tron. 
2 lames. Red, Fire, 
3 A tree, the symbol of the vital principle. Green, Wood. 
4 A basin? filled with, fruits, Yellow. Earth, 
5 A cone of sacrifice, White. Tron, 
6 Flames. Red. Fire. 
q Waves. Blue, Water. 
8 Ornaments upon the basis of a Chorten. Yellow. Rarth. 
9 A conch.4 White. lron. 
10 A tree, Green, Wood. 
U A river in a defile. Blue. Water, 
12 A fortified temple. Yellow. arth. 
13 Flames. Rod. Fire. 
4 A tree. Green, Wood 
16 A river in a narrow bed. Blue, Water, 
16 Nails (the Phurbu 4). White, Tron. 
1% James on an altar. Rod. Fire, 
18 A trea. Green, Wood. 
19 Two altars, Yellow. Barth. 
20 A cono of snorifico within a basin. White. Tron. 
aL Flames. Red. Fire. 
22 A waterfall. Blue, Wator. , 
28 The lower part of a Chorton. Yellow. Marth. 
24 ‘Two swords crossed, White, Tron. 
2b A. tree, Green, Wood. 
26 A. plate with food, Blue. Water, 
at Slopes of mountain with shrabs.® Havth. 
28 Flames. Biro. 
29 A tree, Qreen. Wood. 
80 A waterfall, Blue. ‘Water, 





We sco from this list, that in four instances the same- 


clement returns after having beon succeeded by three 
1 IL vepresonts cither a Saten (sco p. 194), or a Zhalsni (sea p. 228). 
2‘Mhig tree occurs again on tho tablo described under No. IV, 2, whee 


some detaila will be given. 

3 ‘Thi basin is meant for the Patra, or alma-bowl, carried by the Buddhas 
td pricgly in representalions, See p, 210. 

4 By a conch tho Lamas are convoked to prayers. 

5 Concerning the Phurbu, sed p 267. 

© 'Phig ig tho usual foreground in the landsvapes within whieh aro figurod. 


goda, Soe p. 21. : 
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others, and in fwa instances: this is the case afbor it had 


heen followed by six. 

Tho third line shows tho twelve eyelic auimals in Che 
form of human figures, standing upright wud clad in tho 
religions ganmont; but the bead is that of an auimal, 
The colours of the head, garment, and girdle are. the 





following: 
No Cala of the 
, Name of the anima. 

curt, head. garment, girdle 
4 Sho mouse, Blue, Groom, Green, 
2 The ox. Yollow, Giveon. Mae. 
8 Tho tiger." (iycon Rea, Green, 
4 The hare. (iyeon, Rel. Yellow, 
h Tho dragon Yellow. Yellow. dren, 
‘Tho sorpent, dua, Yellow, Hue, 
x Tho honge. Red, White. While, 

‘Tho sheep. Yollow. White. Reh, 

aa) The nyo. Whito, Bho. Cireen 
10 Tho bird. While, Vluw, hue, 
ih The tog. Yollow. Cree, White. 
12 ‘Tho hop. Bie, Qreun. Rod. 











The colour ol the head is important for the luekiness 
Jand unluckinoss of days; if it be tho same with tho 
color of tho birthday, the day ix milueky ono, hub 
the probability of misfortune can bo counteracted by oller- 
ings to tho tutelary gonii, 

Tho fourth, fifth and sieth lines contain Vibotan m- 
merals in compwrlinents tinted with the colours bolong- 
jug to the rospective utunbers, 180 inunbers ave int 
seribed, 60 in each horizontal seriox, ‘Shoy follow cach 
other in the order lieve given: -- 
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198766492198765482198760492198760499198765492 198765482198765 
482198765432198765482 198765432 198765482198765492 198765482198 
706482198765492198766482 (98765432198765432 198765432 198765432 


ach number has a colour which is not a differont 
one for ovory one of the nine numbers, but which is 
never changed for the same number; 1 is white; 9 is red; 
8 is whito; 7 is red; 6 is whito; 5 is yellow; 4 is green; 
8 is bluo; 2 is black. These numerals so colourod are 
called “the nino blots,” in Tibetan Mcba gu, in Mongolian 
Mangga.' ‘Tho succession of the Mebas is considored as 
important in many respects; its chicf uso is to indicate 
tho years particularly dangerous to existence, which, ac- 
cording to the notions of tho Tibetatis return overy tenth 
year; thoso- are the years, they say, in which “the 
birth-meba has to consolidate.” As birth-moba is takon 
that number in tho fifth lino (the second line of tho 
sovics hero detailed), which happens to be just beneath 
the animal in the sign of which a man has beon born; 
and in tho arrangement described this Meba returns 
evory tonth ycar, and is also the central number of nine 
compartments, the single nwmbors of which aro exactly 
identical with those of a group ten, twenty years, &c, 
distant, Tho dangers of theso critical years, coinciding 
with the “consolidations of the birth-meba,” can be 
averted by the coremony Ruaibal chenpoi dokjed, “to turn 
back (tho ovils) in the name of the great tovtoise,”? 


' yMe-ba, “a blot, blotch;” dyu “nine”? Comp, Pallas, “Mongol. Volker,” 
Vol, Ib, p. 289. 

2 Rus-abal, “torloise;” chheu-po's, “of the greats” Uelog, “to tun back;” 
Iyad, “la do” About the idens respecting the Lortoise, details will bo found 
ut No. I, {. 
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which tho rich genorally have porformed Jor thom by 
the Lamas in such years, 

In tho seventh line thirty sentoncos had beon written, 
but thoy had beon almost entirely blotted owl already 
whon Ilormann got tho original. 

In tho’ eighth line tho hoads of the sixty unimaly aro 
ropeated, two in one compartmont, to indicate the phasos 


of tho moon, 


Another table for the sumo purpoxs obtained by 
Adolphe in Gnéri Khérsum has tho form of a square; 
round a tortoise in the centro wo grouped threo times 
the twelve cyclic animals; in the first series each is 
repeated once, in the two other sorier thoy uro ro- 
peated five timos, to constitute tho anenbar of sixty. As 
a curious dovietion from the list of tho unimals given 
above, | have to mention that, instead of tho ox, wo 
meot an elophant. Betwoon tho two spacos filled with 
the animals ave traced tho 180 compartinonts, binled with 
the colour of the Mobas and containing the correspond- 
ing numerals. fn othor civisions gl tho rene the sym 
bols of the sun, the moon, and the planets Mars, Mer- 
-cury, Jupitor, Vouns and Saturn (soe p. 289) are added, 
altornating with squares containing tho nino Mobas. 


2. Lhe spirits of the season. 


Amongst the causes of tho luckiness and unluekiness of 
days are included the poriodicul migrations of bho spirits in- 
hebiting the vegiou» above tho oarth, Tha two kinds of 
spirits, the good und evil oncs, wre suppoxed to shift thoir 


a8 
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abodes, partly every day, partly contemporaneously with the 
phases of the moon, the commencement of a new season, &c, 
They perform their migrations with unequal velocity, and 
therefore, the combination of the spirits varies for every 
day. It is very important to man, as is believed, to 
know which kind of spirits haye arrived the ‘very day 
on which he begins an undertaking; if the good spirits 
are more numerous than the bad onos, the day will be 
a lucky one, and tho more so if the man’s tutelary deity 
is amongst the good spirits. This bolicf naturally offers 
a wide field of intrigue to the Lamas, who alono are able 
to decide the actual movements of the spirits. Amongst 
tho evil spirits particular attention is to be paid to the 
abode of four demons, who, in astrological maps of the 
sky, are typified by tho following figures: a black dog; 
a monstor with a human body and tho tail of a dragon, 
meaning a Mahéraga, in Tibetan Tophye chenpo; a man on 
horseback; and, finally, the fabulous bird Garuda, Their 
images are always encircled by a double square frame; 
the inner one is divided into twelve compartments, in 
each of which the name of a cyclic animal is written; 
the outer frame contains Dharanis supposed to be able 
and willing to hinder obnoxious attempts of the evil 
spirits, To each of these demons also o season is as- 
signed; the black dog rulos the spring, the Mahdvaga 
the summer, the man on horscback the autumn, the bird 
Garuda the winter. 

Tho linear arrangement of such a table is here given: 
the squares show the position of the respective four demons, 
the surrounding numbors the succession of the names of 
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the twelve eyclic animals; the outor space ik That contuin- 
ing the Dhiraniv. 


Dragon 
demon. 


Riding 
domon. 





3, Migures and oracles for the character af a day. 


A day which, according to its numbor in tho series of tho 
days of a year, should be lucky, muy lor tho individual man 
become fatel by cireumstancos originating from tho timo 
of his birth and othor important epochs in his life, But 
there are days which aro Iucky undor oll ciremmstancos, 
whilst othors aro invariably wntavourable, Tho stability 
as woll ay tho variable charactor of the thirty days of 
each month is illustrated by tables divided infu thirty 
principle compartments; the compartments show the 
symbolical figures of tho singlo days, aud below cach is 
written a mysticul sentence which reverts its churned on. 
Such a table allows oue to predioh whether the chances 
of an undertaking are increasul by the charactor of the 
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day, ov whethor man needs tho assistance of a Lama, 
to tell him from which spirit or from what direction 
danger threatens, as also to indicato theo means of 
avorting it. Tho answer is considered to be dorivod 
from most complicated computations; the cyclic animals 
and the elements of the present year, tho ‘abode of 
tho tutelary deity, tho birth-mcba, and many othor 
things must be takon into considovation. Only tho 
most oxpert astrologers are belicyed to have tho necos- 
sary knowledge, and consoquently the remuneration 
domanded for thoir assistance and cooperation is high; 
so that nono but tho great and wealthy possess tho 
moans of getting indicated tho reasons which render one 
day lucky, another unlucky, Chibu Lama said that such 
tablos were gonerally consulted only by Rajas, and that 
copios of the book in which this kind of calculation is 
dotailed are very raro in overy Buddhist country; ne 
copy had to be was in Sikkim. 

Tho table which will bo here doseribed also forms 
part of tho groat roll which was bought by Iermann 
during his travels in 1855, who oven obtained somo 
oxplanations about tho goneral meaning of tho sen- 
tences. Whon 1 continucd the analysis, first by get- 
ting transcribed tho sentences which in the original are 
writton with small charactors, which could be done 
but very imporfectly, as by the frequent use of the roll 
about ono-half of the squares had become quite ilogible 
by friction, [ found, also here, so many words used not 
introduced into Tibctan literature as known hitherto, that 
all that conld bo dociplered with sufficiont accuracy was 
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some few words; those | add in brackets (o the vorhul 
native information, 

| now give tho deseription of the table. fn the upper 
left-hand corncr (in spice No. |.) Manjusri! is ropresented 
sitting upon a throne; in the opposite corner Gia No, IL) 
is tho sword of wisdom, an omblom of Ids snperior 
knowledge, Mach of these two figures oceupios tho 
longitudinal spaco of two squares and the breadth of 
one. Tho vest of the plato is filled up hy tho following 
thirty figuros and their corresponding sentences, 


Although tho arrangomentis 
very plain, tho dolincation, 
combinod with the numbers, 
will facilitate tho reprosout- 
ation to tho reader of tho 
position of the symbols. 





1, A bird; good. 

2. An olophant; middling. 

8. The bird Garuda; good. ; 

4 A whool, tho Buddbist symbol typifying the 


preaching of tho Buddhas, ay alwo tho circle of 
existences, and the supreme powor of the fabulous 
fabulous kings Chakravartin! (ood. 

5, A bird; bad. (Words below: nine, bird, dungor, 
evil spirit, tiger; dgu, bya, gnod, ‘dre, slag.) 

6. A box within a framo; middling. 


1 Seo p. G5, 1 See p. 127, 
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7, 


10, 
11. 


12. 
18. 
14, 
15. 
16 
17. 
18, 


19, 
20. 


21. 


Pot to keop water for worship, (ood. (‘Lhirteen, 
mouse, ox, favo, dchu-gsum, byi, glang, gzhis.) 
The nine Mebas distributed in a circle similar to 
the centre of the tortoise described in ono of the 
subsequent Nos.; middling, 

A leopard; good, 

A lion; good. 

The threo holy beings, Buddha, Dharma, Sangha, 
typified by three gems set in a golden case, Good. 
(Seventeon, armour, shield, good, staff, bird, ape, 
two, from, porpetual; dchu-ddun, go, khrab, byang, 
ber, bya, sprel, gzhis, nas, rtag. 

A. deer; not very good, 

Nine human skulls; bad, 

An instrument for rattling al worship; good. 
Two peacocks; middling. 

A horse; good. 7 
Another bird; middling. 

A serpent; middling, (Three, doxje, a young sheop, 
bird, serpent, two, Irom, perpetual; gsum, rdorje, 
lu-gu, bya, sbrul, gnyis, nas, tag.) 

Tho tree of blue colour of turquoise; good. 

A. sleeping sick man leaning back in a chair; bad.+ 
(Iwo, hare, sleeping, refreshment, motiv, man, 
from, perpetual; gnyis, yos, nyal-du, sim, rgya, mi, 
nas, tag.) 

A three-headed man; bad. (The twenty-ninth, 
head, three, hog, hare, perpetual; nyer-dgu-pa; 
mgo, gsum, phyag, yos, riag.) 


1 Seo p. 184. 
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22. 


23, 
24, 
25, 
26, 


~w 


30. 
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The Svastien, a Buddhist symbol most frequently 
met with in images; good. 

A tomple in the Lhissn style; good, 

A Yak; good, 

A Dorjo; goo. 

‘A dragon; good, (Tho fourth, of (ho Bon, sheop, 
two, from, porpotual; dzhi-pa, bon-kyi, lug, ynyis, 
nas, rtag.) 

Angthor bird; bad. (Tho ninteonth, bird, mouse, 
ox, two, from, porpotnal; delntedpite pa, bya, byi, 
glang; guyis, nas, rtag,) 


. A headless man; the worst. (Twonty-three, man, 


dead-boly, vight, of the belly, bird, ape, trom, 
tho wppor, perpotual; nyor-gsiin, mi, vo, orpyail, 
grod-gyi, bya, sprol, uns, yur, rity.) 

Tho Dorjo; good. * (Twonty-sevon, apo, porpotual; 
nyor-bdlun, sprol, rtag.) 

Tho tortoise-sholl; god. (Thirty, lotnu-diower, 
leaf, cight, dog, thunder, two, tho first, porpotital; 
sum-beha, padma, ‘dab, drgyad, gyi, Inng, gnyis, 
yas, tag.) 


TT. 


TABLES FOR DIRECTION IN IMPORTANT UNDERTARINGS, 


1, The square tortoise, 


The ossuntial figure of such tablos is a tovtoixe, the 
fect of which ‘aro often drawn aa hands (wee Plutos XTY., 
RV, XVI); its shell is divided into numorous eomipurt- 
monts, in oach of which an allogorieul figure is tracad xyin- 
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holizing some part or direction of the univorse. Tho 
tortoise is considered by the Tibetan Buddhists to support 
the universo; and it is in allusion to this belief that it 
is gonerally drawn ‘surrounded by water, signifying the 
ocean which washes tho shores of the different contsnents. 
The legend having referonce hereto, and which Pallas’ 
also found to be spread amongst the Mongolian tribos, 
js this: As ofton as the univorse, after its destruction, 
has to be ve-moulded, the chaos, a fluid and incoherent 
mass, is somewhat dricd by the’ winds, and the liquid 
ingredients separated from the solid. At the, time of 
the creation of the present world, Manjusri caused a tor- 
toise of enormous size to omanate from him and to float 
in this chaos. “hen considdring, as god of wisdom, that 
the continents to be formed nedded a solid basis, he rose 
up into the atmosphere and dischargod a golden arrow, 
which struck tho tortoiso in ils right side causing it tos 
tum over and sink down through the chaotic mass, drop- 
ping blood from its wound, leaving behind its excrements, 
and vomiting fire, thus incrossing the elementary parts 
dissolved in the waters; and when the consolidation tool 
place, it furnished the basis of the universe, which now 
rests upon tho flat under side of its shell. 

This surface is quite distinctly characterised, in all 
representations I have before me, as the under shell, sot 
as the back of tho tortoise, The head is turned upwards 
to show tho face, and what makes it more evident still, 


' Gompare Pallas, “Mongol. Volkersohafion,” Vol. IL, p. 21. Tho fullest 
account of i was told by the Tamas to stand in the ‘Tibetan book Shecha 
rvabsal “history of selance” 

20 
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the Iwman- bends connected with the tovtoise, lave 
distinctly w position of tho thimh whieh shows the lower 
jpart to tho obsorvor. Vor asti ologienl purposos this lower 
; : part of tho tortoise. 
sholl is drawn oithoy 
square = Or ciroular, 
which nocossurily also 

i cams oo vory differ. 
“om [aa | ent arvangomentol its 
dnwnsiied, A} | ecomponont parts, ‘Tho 
shell. hove described ix 
aaquire one, he ac 
companying — sketel 
showstho dishribution 
of the compartments; the ninburs ft have insortorl huve re- 
foronco to the figiiros, which willbe sttbroquently oxplainod, , 
« In the contre ix ets a cirelo with eight. Mobos 

















in this ordor: y tho central square: is hore 





ompty, but-in. other diagrams: of the’ tortoixe it contains 
.& numeral, A square frame surrounding the ciree is” 
the next division, and contains compartments with the 
twolve cyclic: animals (hele Position is indicated in thy 
sketch by the nimorgls from, 1 to 12); 16 also contains 
the symbolical -signs “ol the. four principal coryers' of the 
universe: No. 18, fire (flames) == aorth; No. 14, iron 
(two angles meaning the Pluvbu) sat gaat; No. 16, water 
(waves) == south; No, 16, tree (leaves) == wast ‘Ihe 
rest of the shell is divided into ‘ight principal divisions 
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(No. 17 to,24 of the sketch), which are distinguished. by 
a frame of double lines; each is subdivided again into 
nine compartments, In the central part of every. oye | 
of these groups we find a mystical sign, one of the 
“oight symbolical forms,” in Tibetan Parkha chaleja chad, 
meaning one of the eight, regions of the universe, of 
which there ‘are ten in allt. For astrological purposes © 
mystical names are given to them,.and generally they are 
symbolized by the following signs (see also Plate XTV., XV,): 
SS . ' 

EIS North. Li, fire. (im No. 17) 

coco 

a= North-east. Khon, earth. ‘(In No.; 18.) 
cot Mast. Da, iron, .(In No. 19.) 

roo : 

— South-east, -Ihen, heaven: (In No, 20.) 
aS South, Kham, water, (In No, 21)) 
Ee South-west, Gin, mountain, (In No. 22.) 

[emacs none 


CIS West, Zin, treo, “(In No. 23,) 


’ 


ca North-west, Zon, air, (In No, 24,)? 
coc 
These signs, however, ‘are not “exclusively introdiiosd 


in this ue other types “oye ‘eccasionally poumdemd 


' Sao p. 96, 259. P 

4 Pallas, “ Mongol. Volkorachatton,” Vou. 1, pe . 229, has ilcedies inserted 
tho wllegorical names for. tho oight corners of ho universe: his names no 
tho same as-nhove, but the vegion they typify differs. I shall have occasion 
_oin tho next pages to prove, byt he place which they in a oeeunpy compass, that 
in thelr oxplanation he ia. wrong.» * 





° ’ 
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to bo moro usefnl, or mors damaging to tho iufluoncs of 
ovil spirits; and fiunous astrologers do not mtroqudntly 
invent quite now ones; a spocimen of such a cdoviation 
is that printod on Plato XVI. whore tho signs are 
these: 


fesse  peemaesac ' 
a bpmansienhh . Dy 
a fire. = Nouth; water, , 
[ rewrecoenasaa 
Sao earth, = South-west; mountain, 
ad ' 
| sxcmataers | yj 
=a iron, SH Went; trroo. 
cauca . Cm 


man 
les South-oast; hoavon. = 3 North-west; wir. 
coaqca 


malic ey 


The vomaining oight figuros in tho smaller squares 
azo in each group the samo; thoy aro likewive symbols 
of the. eight regions, aud havo borides cach w mystical 
meaning, ‘Tho trident is tho north; the Phurin ix the 
east; by five dots, t+:, fivo ‘of the droadad demons ave 
symbolized whose apperranco causes “imtimely death,” 
and other misfortunos; thoy mean tho south, The Dorje 
vis the wost.» Amongst the othor fipuvos parts of tho 
human body partly malo partly female may still be par- 
ticularly mentioned. Thoir relative position varios, and 
each differont combination shows tho region desired for 
a specific purpose, such as whithor to direct the prayers 
and the Phurbu in order to ward olf succossfully the 
demons; what diroction a bridegroom ov a warrior must 
dake on leaving the houso, &e.- 


Plate XVIII. 


Toh py WB 








DIVINATION FORMULA. - 


TAKEN FROM PIGURE-TABLES FROM LITASSA. 


1, To calculate tho direction favourable to an undertaking. 


1 
RAVR MAW AITRGACT 7 BagwgngaraGay T 


2, 


was aE MAH AAT Wega AS eayBy 


. 
2 For learning beforehand the issue of an illness. 


a 
ane ay ha weamr ase Brame Ny Y 
WISheraqesEy wayyy T 
5 d 
Rua aware Shq ayer} waqe yy T 
4, 
vo Reo gen Sr gry ay 7 
5 


Ree eq grey gay 
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In order -to discover the region required, various 
circumstances have to be taken into consideration; of 
the numerous books in which they are detailed the 
greatest variety of rules is contained in the books 
Yangeal Domi (already quoted p. 280), Chungpa kundus 
tsis, and Thangshin-gi tsis. The astrologers are very re- 
served in communicating these laws; this would make — 
their art too popular and would deprive it of the char- 
acter of sublime mysticism and science, with which they 
now array it. All I can say is this: A quantity of 

“numerals corresponding to the number of years of the 
questioner .is inscribed suctessively in the nine com-. 
partments of a. circle in the order in ‘which the sym- 
bolical names of the quarters of the world are enumerated 
in the following versés:— ' 

«he contro, the heaven, the-iron, the mountein-and 

«Tho fird, the. water, the earth, the tree, the aix, 

turning,” : : , 

a ‘a pea The contre“ means the -nadir, 
(North-wost}} (Nort) | (orth-onst the tenth of the regions of the uni- 
roo Contye | on Verse which the Tibetens acknow- 

Cen) (a) ledge (the ninth region, the zenith, 
Mountain | Water. | Henvon jy omitted). Irom the number» 
(Southewdat) | (outh).- | (South-onat) . : 

: which takes the place of the nadir, 
the succession of the others depends; which number has 
to ‘oceupy the centre I do not know, I have been only 

. informed that attention shust be paid to the sex, as the 

central number is one with males, another with females. 




















‘The Tbetan text is printed. sith No. 1,1, in Pate XVIU. 
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When tho contral numbor has becomo known, the other 
mumoraly aro grouped so thet tha next highor is written 
in tho compartment heaven, the noxt ligher in the con. 
partment iron, and so on as dotailed in the vorsox, Tf 
tho mmbor 9 is reached, ib is not 10 which follows 
bub the serics is continuod again with 1, 2, &e, till 
the quantity of the numorely inserlbud is identical 
with the mumbor of years of the questionor. Tho 
highly mystical charactor of tho rules concerning the 
(istribution of tho Mobas seoms to be well iTustrated 
by thoso xespecting tho inflnunco of the sox upon 
tho calculation; they aro btought in the form of verses, 
and run. thus: 

“The year of man must be counted by tho sign of 

tho heaven, turning like Bon, 

«ho year of womon like tho doctrine (chox).? 

. For fheilitating tho correct inseription of Lhe ammorulsy 
in tho succossion roquired, such reprosuntations of tho 
tortoiso have not only in their own coutro a circle with 
nino compartments and fho muamoruls inserthoud iu duo 
order, but bonowth the tortoise wn appendix al ight 
othor circles is added, which show the duo succession 
-of tho numoraly in caso any ono of the ning nunorels 
should fall into the contral position, Alo our “luego 
roll contains, in Tibetan charactors, tho following vight 
combinations borderod by circles: 


1 For the Tibetan toxt seo Plato X¥IIL, No. I. Bon tho dictionarica 
explain by an adherent to tho Bon religion, about whieh soo p. 74, ‘ho 
book ds'lan-risis“dod-sbyin-glov-bum-zhoa-bya-vagzhugs, “Accomplishmout of 
the desire for instinetion in aswology, vessel of the hidden treanure,” which 
Hermam obtained in Sildin, has, added, on leaf 26, in a nem aevange 
mont, soveral Ings, or “mothods” of sompatation, 
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t[e6|s8 si[e|t slal|eé [4 
of2[4 alate Tlefe slats 
o/7/a .7{/9}s sl/eli atlals 
2 9 ogolel7 slits 7]lals 
n 5 efile af6els ofslia 
“a | 4 a4/o/e2 olal7 alafo 


2, Lhe circular tortoise. 


he shell of the tortoise drawn as a circle is par- 
ticularly used for calculating from the combination of 
the planots with tho constollations at the time of onc’s 
birth, from the birth Moeba, and other moments, which 
deity an individual man has to address as tutelary god in 
overy year of tho sixty years circle, Tts surface shows: 


Head of the Tortoise, 
10 


EN) 


XK 


Lail of the Tortoise, 
ist, Compartinont. A contral circular space contain- 
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ing tho nino Mobas, identical with tho contral port. of 
tho square tortoise-sholl doseribod p. 806, 

2nd, to Mth. Compartinents, Those consist of oight con- 
contric divisions subdivided by cight radii into cight parts 
cach; the resulting 64 spacos contain inseribed tho numbers 
T hove give in tholr cyclic suecossion; aud T begin whos 
1 havo placod the numbers in the provading dingram of con- 
centric circlos, going through tho circlo from loft to right, 














au | BUA ie alae 
ad. | 2 1 {56 |] 6 
vo tol 
“ain [a | “elala | 
6 | ofaf]el|o 
afoot peepee 
ath | 7 | atalatliles 
; “oth | ee BVesetren ei we 
Teg | taal nee cre ate oun hoe "hie 
(North) orth (inst) eon (South) Mont (Wont) were 








The elementary name of odch spaco and its respective 
position in the compass I havo added in oxplanation at 
-tho foot of the numbors; and if wo look again for those 
elementary colours in tho succession of hoavon, iron, moun- 
tain, fio, wator, earth, tree, air, wo ab ones remark that 
then the horizontal successsion of tho numbers is oxactly 
the same as in the eight groups of nine divisions cash, 
page 810, whero the noxt higher Mehn is also inscribed 
in tho succossion of hoayon, iron, &e. 

LOth, Compartment. This last civelo ix divided inbo 
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64 spaces; in 60 the names of the cyclic animals (byi, 
glang, &c.) are written; the four remaining symbolical 
figures of the four principal points of the compass occupy 

a position as on ou geographical maps; fire, or the north, 
boing next to the head of the tortoise; Phurbu, or east, * 
to the right; water, or south, at the tail; leaves, or west, 
to tho left. 

I 


TABLES OF DESTINY IN CASES OF SICKNESS. * 


1. The human figures. 


‘ 
Sixteen human figwres are drawn in two rows; in 
’* cases of sickness seeds or small pebbles are cast upon thom 
to forotell tho deyolopmont and final result, The succession 
of those human figures and their appendices are:— 


Upper line, ‘ Lower line. 
1. A woman with a hook. | 9. A woman with an axe. 
2. A woman with a spoon. 10. A Lama holding a vessel. 
; 11. A Lama with his left 
8 A man with o firebrand. hand supporting a book. 
4, A Tama with a wator/12, A woman ‘holding a 


vessel on his back. vessel, at 

5. A woman falling down|!3 A woman with hands - 
raised in prayer. 

14, A woman with a water 

vessel on her back. 

7. A Lama wearing 2 yellow)15, A woman with food for 
trimmed hat. cattlo in her hand. 

8. A. woman holding a dag-|16. A Laima with a sacred 
por. slick. 


from sicknoss. 


6. A. man with ompty hands. 
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2, Alleyortval figures and dice, 


A voetangular table 6 inches long, wud 4 incher broad, 
divided into 24 parts. 


Tho squares 1, 2, 3, 4 aro filled 
up by representations of the twelve 





cyclic animals, in groups #o ar 
re | | ranged thet one animal iy riddon 

49 | 20 | at | 82 | 20) 24) yy threo othors, hoy aro con- 

sidered hore ay introductory figuros and have their par. 
ticular importance whon a morringy is contracted, but not in 
reference to sickness; thoy shall bo oxplainad in tho subso- 
quent section, TV. Squares 5 to 16 wo tho spaces which. . 
contain. tho objects and sentences consulted in ness; they 
are: 5. ‘lwo coniferous treos. 6, Buildings during intida 
tion, 7. ‘Two couiforous troos. 8. Ono trov. 9 wo tuorad’ 
buildings. | 10. ‘Ewo uyon, ‘Tho sontonces i 10 to 16 avo 
writton in running-hand with uwbbraviationsy, so thet o 
litoral translitoration was not possible for synuro 12, Theso 
sontoncos! follow in tho succoasion my diagram. pivos:— 
“11. ‘Pho flourishing (groon) trov of lilo will bo brokon 
néw or later—No. 1, 

12. [tho goldon treo will now bo brokou|—Lhis, 
however, stands undor the image of tho buildings 
in inundation, in which no allusion to a treo could 
be discovered. ; 

13. Tho, treo of tho blue colour of turquoise will bo 
broken now or lator—No. 2, 

? Numbor 12, of which the oxnot translation could not by given, is martad 


by brackols. In tho other sentuneos the numerale aflor “No.” have reference 
to Uo ‘Tibolan text in Plate XVUL, Uk 
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14, The tree dPag-bsam-shing* will be broken now or 
later.—No. 3. 

15. Tho celebrated houses and enclosures will be 
destroyed now or later—No. 4. 

"16. Now or later the eyes of death shall meet you.— 

No. 57 


The spaces 19 to 24 represent the six surfaces of a 
. die. The dots upon dice used for soothsaying purposos 
show hore the following arrangment, ono half-of the 
dots being white, the other black. 









e/9 0-#@ elo Oo @ 


The dice aro cithor cubes, liko the European ones, or 
roctangulav parallopidedons, somotimes comparatively very 
long, ‘Tho latter, in congoquence of thoir form, have two 
sides blank, 


Ty. 


TABLES FOR MARRIAGE, 
1. Lable with numerals. 

One diagram of this kind shows a tablo of nine squares, 
cach divided again into nine spaces; the contral isa rectangle, 
jn which is inscribed a short sentence; tho eight surrounding 

‘TL is 9 fabulous treo which accomplishes every wish, Schmidt, “Tibet. 
Toxicon, 


4A growl number of similar oracles haye been compiled in the bool 
Jed-the ynngi zamatog “handbook of oracles,” 
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spaces contain each the number of wMoba, Thoarrangement 
of tho numorals is as given in the accompanying lizuyo, 











The sentoncos in tho rectangles were oxplained to 
Hermann to tin thus: , 
é J. Modicino of the sky, trie, : 
II. Medicino of tho sky, middle, 
JIT. Medicine of the sky, partly tru, 
TV, Imagingrily true according to man's knowledge, 
V. Of middle fortuno, mediocre (the Lamu said: 
| Imaginarily tne, bub doubtful), 
Vi. Imaginavily truo, and bad by imagination. 
Vil. Utterly bad. 
VITL Likely to be bad. 
IX. A little bettor than the rogular bad ones. 
This table is consulted by the paronts of the young 
people to be marricd, who throw a sacred sood typon ib; 


* Tho inseviplions had heen so much injured thal 1 vould only verily 
the fifth 
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the inscription of the square upon which the seed rests, 
is taken av the goneral character of the answer as to 
the felicity of the ensuing marriage, but the answer 
allows a variety of interpretations, according to the birth 
Meba of the young people, and to the Meba of the square, 
if he seed happens to rest upon a numeral and not 
upon “tho inscription. Also the elements under which 
they were ‘born, are taken into consideration, In this 
vespoct it is universally admitted that the circumstance, 
that tho elomonts under which the young people were 
born are not the same would entail discord and strifo, 
if the elemont which is superior in power were not 
neutralized by ceremonies which, of course, can only be 
performed with gfficacy by the arias. Tho relations of 
the olemonts are detailod in the following sentences; 
their ‘Tibotan text is given in Plate XIX, IL 

“The mother of wood is water, the son of wood fira; 

“The onemy of wood is iron, tho friend of wood 

earth; 

“The mother of water is iron, the son of water wood; 

“The enomy of water is earth, the friend of water fire; 

“Tho mother of iron is Garth, the son of iron water; 

“Tho enemy of iron is fire, the friend of iron water; 

“The mother of carth is fire, the son of oarth iron; 

“The enemy of earth is wood, tho friend of earth 

iron.” 

These notions! are evidently founded upon con- 
siderations on tho conditions of growth and decay of 
the oxisting objects; for wood, or the plants, grow in 

' Comp. Pallas, 1 ¢, p. 286. 
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the carth and are fod by water; wood furnishes tho 
matoviel for firo, but wood, or trooa, avo follod by iron, 
fron (shovels) ave indisponseble for irrigation-canaly, to 


furnish tho plapls @vood) with tho nocossury water, of 


which, howovor, they aro doprived to a cortain, extont 
by tho ‘varth, into which a purt sinks and is lost.’ iro 
again vondors possiblo the mmo of wetor for cooling, and 
thus incroasos its importance for man. 


2. Table with cyclic animals. 


All tho tribes of Contval Ain? suppoxo thet tho difforont 
naturos of the cloments which constitute the cyclo of tavolve 
years, cause mutual affection or aversily; tho rules, 
howevor, which tho T'ibotans huve ostublighodt on this head, 
are vory arbitrary; thoy bolieve, ay. that tha bird would 
pick tho horse, &. Thoy spowk of six variobios of rbélativa 
feolings, viz: vory great aflection; mediocre atloction; 
indifforonce; disinclination; gront hatvad; doadly hatred, 
Deadly hatred is incurable, and wndor such auapicos 

“young peoplo should, proporly, nol be pormitted to 
marry; but if the partios aro woalihy and liboral, tho 
hatrod may be provonted from brewking out, All othor 

- relations of the animals can be modifiod—the inflnonce of 
tho unfavourable woakoned or totwlly counteractud, that 
of the favourable strongthonad and incroasod, 

Diagrams in the divisions of which such groups of 
animals aro formod, avo very Lroquont; their amwngemont 


1 Tho genoval dryncas of the elimate in ‘Cibob makes cullivation muoh 
more dependent upon irvigation than in nowly any inhabited part of the 
globe. 

> Comp, Pallas, 1 «, pp. 220, 200. 
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DIVINATION FORMULA: 


TAKEN PROM LIGURN-TABLES PROM GNARI KUGRSUM 


i, For the interpretation of oracles. 


‘The oineles to which they 1ef are given on Plate XX 
4, 2 
wan mare gavage Quy T SR Ae ge Ferg gy zy T 
3B 5 is } 6, 


LETTS T wera Sey 7 gyeuarylierge guy 7 


i q 8 
Saege Fey, Qeallrge fey p | gailirgarFey 7 

v : 10, it 
wxdemgraeser 1 MeNaWaeT TT  SHaTETTT 

“19, it 4. 


wi wy ge HTT 1 aNQey ae Rey 7 man wae Ray T 








“ 
2, Rythmical sentences conecrning the influence of the clements, 
for good or bad, upon a proposed marriage. 


L 2 
Haweyrhe ay y Seam gy gs iyeey 7 
8 A, 
HVAT AAT T Kyyerg ype ay 7 ; 
6. Oe 
queers a sy 7 gang trorams egy 7 
» & 8, 
HAIGH MST | say gree yaa easy 7 








na ee ae 
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is oithor- ‘that tho head of two animals aro delineated 
within dno division, or that thoir names are inscribed 
instoad: occasionally also on animal is ridden by a 
mnonstor in human shapo with the heads of one or evon 
more of tho cyclic animals, Whether the hatred or dis- 
inclination will become fatal to the couple, is determined 
by the casting of dice, 

Tables of this sort had been appended to the astro- 
logical roll from Lhassa (seo p. 298). 

The onc which shows the combinations of animals 


botween which feclings of aversoness very probably exist, 
has 86 compartments; the twelve ‘squares of tho first 
two lines have the heads of tho animals drawn turnod 
away froin each other; tho peinainden contain their namos; 
tho ontiro series is this:— 


‘Tiger 6 | Dragon | Sorpont | Horse 
Apo _ Dog | Sheep, | Mouse. a 
Maro Serpont Sheep | Iorse 
Bird Apo Tog Ox Mouse 


‘ 


Dragon | Ox Tora Ape 


Dog Sheep | Mouse Tigor | og 
eae) fa Rios ce . 
Sorpont | Mousa Ox Bird | Dragon 
Tog Horse Sheop Ape Tare Dog 








Horaa Ylog Apo Ox Dog Tare 
Mouse | Sorpent | Tigor | Sheep | Dragon | Bird 





Sheep Dog Bird Mouse {| Hog Tiger 
Ox Diago ys Tiare Tlorse | Serpent | Ape 
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Another combination shows the animels which may 
but do not necossarily prove unfavourable; it comprises 
four divisions, and in orch ix soon an avimel ridden 
by « monster with the heads of threo animals. dit tho 
first division the hog is riddon by tho bird, sorpont and 
dog; in the second tho apo by the monse, sheop, and 
tiger; in the third the tiger by tho horse, ox and ape; 
in tho fourth tho serpont by tho dryon, tho hop and 


havo, ‘These figures aro tho sano as those which occupy ” 


the four first spaces of the table which is described on 
p. 813, as usod for consultation in cases of sicknows, 


Vv. e 


A SOOTTISAYING TABLE WILT NUMEROUS FIGURES, 
AND SENTENCES, 


? 


» 


e 


[tb was bub altor growl hesitation on the part of the , 


Lamas that Adolpho and Robort obtained this tablo at 
Mingnang, in Gudvi Khorswn; they wero ropeutadly as. 
surod that no other copy could bo procured, oxceph alter 
much dolay, direct from Lhdssa. Ax my brothers did 
not succead in obtaining information fram the Lanus of 
Méngnang concerning its application, J uddrexsed myself 
to Mr, SchieMioy, in ordor to obtain details about wna- 
logous objocts; but though he inquired with his usual 
kindness about such matorials, T remainorl limited to the 
translatiot of the inscriptions, and, for the interprotation 
of the figures, to tho analogy of the form with those 
on other tablox. 


‘ 
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Tho original is 21 inchos long, and 18 inches broad; 
its principal part is divided: into 78 rectanglos which 
contein cither a figure, or a sentence, or both combined, 
somo, However, are empty. Along its sides two vortical 
stripes are loft to receive explanatory directions for tho 
use of tho tablo; of these, howover, one is empty. In 
order to facilitate the oxplanation, J givo as usual the 
outlines of the compartments; where a number is omitted, 
tho spaco is ompty. 


i] 


B A 
8 4 | b | 6 
9 | o | | 12 
tw | «w | aw | 

(eae 
ar | 22 | 23 | 
28 
















‘ 


ele, slelslelolajelslelele/— 
































e 2 a 
Jn tho translation here given tho sentences, in order 


lo tho distinguishing of them {rom tho figures, are placed 


betwodh, marks of quotation. 
al 


Al 
. 


tw 
wm 


WATUAK FOR ASTROLOGICAL PURPOSTN, 


A. The central table with its figures and sentences, 


Tho wunbers ub the commonesmont of the line have reference to those in A 
of the preceding diagiam; the numbers al the end of He Kontenees rofer to 
Plato XX, whore the respective sentences ave printed in Mhatan chavactora 


1 “The colestial chair, is it empty or nob?” (No. 1) 

2. A lion. 

8. “The twisted snare, shull it slip through (imder 
‘the objoct) or not?” (No. 2.) Ao twistod rope, 

4. Tho skin of a man 

5. Tho walls of a religious establishment, 

6. “Shall every track be lost of the residences of the 
king of ologuenco or not??? (No. ®) A) Gana, 

7. “Tho peacock beneath the throu of liows,! shall it 
bo victorious or nob” (No, 4.) 

8 Tho poucock viding a lion: Chis ik a aynibol Ofs 

“ tho throne of tions. 

9, “Tho rosidenea of turquoise colouy, xball it be 
dostyvayed or nob?” (Noah) ‘ho figure is mennt * 
for .an alter with w& cone of snevifieo (Ahalvai)! 
upon it,” ; 

10. A. string.of beads, symbolizing human skulls. 

* 11, Tho vossol Namgyal brnpa,’ with flowers put into 
tho nack. . 
12. “Tho goldon Dorje, shall it open itself like w 


"Tho snare, in Tibetan Ahngpn, is a symbol of power, 800 pp. 218, BL 
Tt occurs again sub Nos, 18, 21,48, ‘Tho words in parontheses aro paraphasoa + 
of the Tibetan toxts. 


* Manjueri is meant, the god of eloquence and wiadum (ane p. 65). 
*' See p. 211. 4 Seo p, yB8 8 See pe MT 
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flower (appoar) in the sky?” (No 6) A Dorje 
the symbol of power, 


, 


13. “The bad speech of tho unbelievers? will it come 
forth or not?” (No. 7.) 

14. An unbeliever. 

15, “The mat, shall it bo mado to melt (be destroyed) 
by iro or not?” (No. 8) A figuro similar to a 
choss-board, 

16. Tho Phurbu, the symbol of powor over the evil 
spirits, (Soo p. 257.) 

17, A. circle for divination. 

18, ‘T'wisted vopes, caning tho snare. (Comp. Fig. 3.) 

19. “Cho colestial .... and tho twisted .... shall they 
bo cut or not?”* (No. 9.) 

20. ‘Mh figures of “Byang-bw” and “Thal;” the former 
is w stalk with greon loaves, the latter a pavallel- 
ogram fastonod to a stick, . 

21. The snaro (comp. Tig, 3). No meaning found 
for the respective sentence. 

22. An arrow with sibands. 

23. Two astrological instruments, 

24. ‘Lhe tridont, the symbol of power over the evil 
spirits, (Seo p, 215.) . 

26. “Tho magistrato’s rosidence shall it bocome empty 
or not.” (No. 10.) . 

26. A bridge, of which three archos are gdon, 

1 Soo p. 916, 


2 In Sanskrit Tirthikas seo p. 26. 

* The two Tibetan worda which I could not translate, ae byang-bu, and 
al. Byang-bu tho Dictionaries explain by “a title, an addvess;" for thal 
toy give “duet, ashes,” for thalmo they hayo “palm of the hand.” 


aL. 
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97. “Tho magie wand, shall it break or note” (No. th) 
Two stalls, one slanding upright, the o(hor with 
ids uppor end bont. ‘ 

98, Tho walls of a religious building. (Comp. Fig. 6) 

29. A. Lama, 

80, A Lama, 

31. “Tho onclosure of the firo-place of tho followers 
of the Bon religion, shall it be empty or not?” 
(No. 12.) 

32, A priest of tho Bon religion, holding a sword 
and a shicld. 

33, “Tho oxcollont horse! and tho man, shall they go 
away in opposite diroctiona or not?” (Na, 13) 
A man on horsaback. 

34, A sword, 

86. A bow in a easy, and & quiver with tony arrows. , 

86, An arrow without vibunds, 

87. “Tho shoos, shall they be carriut away by the 
water or not?” (No, 14.) 

38. Two shoes standing on tho slopes of a hill 

39. “The divine astrology, shall it heeome known or 
not?” (No, 15.) ‘Two asivologor in religious 

© garmonts. 

40, A bow and « arrow, 

“41, ‘Two fishes swimming i water. 

42. A bird sitting upon » flower, 

43, Water. (Comp. ig. 49.) 


1 Tho Lungta, or airy hors is to bo wndoretood here, and ita faeulty of 
kooping off tho dangers which might miso from tho disharmony of the eyolic 
anumals, the clomonta aud the planota, Soo Plate XL, and p. 268. 


44. 


4h, 


46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


52. 
53 
54 
56 


7. 
58. 


59. 
60. 


61. 
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“Tho garmont and the umbrella with the handlo 
of turquoise, shall it fall down (to tho carth) or 
nob?” (No. 16.) ‘Tho handle of a turquoise. 
“Tho lodgings, shall they be destroyed by the 
servant, or nol?” (No. 17.) Walls. 

A Tama wearing the magic mirror, 

A snare hanging down from a rope, (Comp. Fig. 3.) 
Sovoral snares hanging down from a rope. 

“Tho spring of tho univorse, shall it dry up or 
not?” (No. 18) It must refer to Wig. 43. 
“Tho patornal house, shall it como into the pos- 
sossion of tho onomios, or not?” (No. 19.) Walls. 


. “The magic mirror, shall if appoar or not?” 


(No. 20.) The inirror supporiet by a flower. 
‘Threo Lamas. 

A. full-blown flower. 

Kivo arrows and w bow. 

“Tho pillars (of the Buddhist faith) and the chou? 
offerings, shall they bo spread far and wide, or not?” 
(No. 21) Three vossels for offerings upon a table. 
Throo Lamas, tho first clad in red and green, 
his two companions are left uncoloured. 

A Lama with the magic mirror. ; . 
A Lama clad in red, leaving tho houso. 

{ts uppor part is filled’ with tho point of the 
arrows and bow (comp. Jig. 54.); to its lower 
and reaches tho flower from the squaro under- 
neath, 

“Tho whito gonius of the excellent land, shall ho 
submit himself or not?” (No. 22.) 
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62. A sentence, bub no mening was found, 
63. A conch, with which tho Lamas are sunnnoned 
to prayors. 
G4, Tho magic inirror, 
65. A lol 
66, An opon flower, its uppor part is formed by the 
magic mirror. 
68. A hog. 
69. A pillar (@upporting w monastery, oy Buddhism in 
genoral), 
»70, An alter with an offering vessel, and ethane 
burning under it. 
71, Walls, 
72. A housa, 
76. Tho black colestial dog.! 
76, A. yok, 
a7, A tiger. 
78, A hare. 


B, Directions for finding out the dee answer. 


‘The numerals at the commencement are those in B of tho thiagwam on p. 82, 
and those at tho end of the ling refer Lo tho Tibetan toxts in Plata XIX, L. 


, “ 


1, “Bogin to count tho torrostrial fortioss {vom the 
colestial king.” (Manjusr.) (No. 1.) 

2 [The quantity of letters which could bo ronl was nob 
sufficiont to gucss tho meaning}. (No. 2.) 

8 “Count the wator Cram the tiga.” (No, 3) 

4. “Count the earth from the tiger” (No. 4) 


"See p, 200. ‘ 
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5. “Count tho iron from the tiger and the hare.” 
(No, 8) 

6. “Count the fire from the hare.” (No. 6.) 

7 “Count the wood from the hare.” (No. 7.) 

8, “Count tho water from the hare.” (No. 8) 

9, “Count the preceding (hare) from these three 
({vloments).” (No. 9.) 

10, “Count the fire from the tiger.” (No. 10.) 

11. “Count tho water from the apo” (No. 11) 

12, “Count the preceding (apo and tiger) from the 
live (eloments).” (No. 12.) 

138, “Count the subsequont from the five.” (No. 13.) , 

1d. “Count from the year of the heaven.” (No, 14.) 


Ilaving’ arrived nt the conclusion of tho doseriptive 
part of ftlris volume, T may be allowed to add still 
w few vemurks, though of a gonoral bearing, in allusion 
to the contributions which the inquiries into Buddhism 
havo afforded for the oxplanation of monumental remains 
in Europe, particularly in Norway, as well as for the 
intorprotation of ancient mythological terminology. Prof 
Ylolmboo of Stockholm, when comparing the tumuli and 
long walls extant in many parts of Norway with the 
Topes in India and Afghanistan and tho Chortens and 
Manis of bet, found so many surprising analogies, thet 
ho at longth doclared that, in his opinion, it is highly 
probable, “the {eashors of Brddhism advanced as far as 
Neaulinavia, after having’ passed (hrough tho vast provinces 
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of Russia”! And, what may be more moxpected still, even 
in Moxico Buddhism was discovered to have lal followers 
as lato as the 13th contury, « cirenmatines made ovidont 
from the details and dexseriplions contained in a Chinose 
author of tho end of tho fifteenth century of Our are 
concerning “tho far distant land into whieh piots mon 
and heavy slorms had transforred tho sacred doctrine”? 


' For details sco Holmboe, “Traces do Buddianse eu Norviyo,.” py. 69, 
Yvon tho ‘neane of tho god Odin, or Woden, the highest god in Gorman 
anythology, Uobnhoo says, may ho roferved to Buddhist torma and to the 
Ranskrtt word Budd and its derivations Buddha, Bodkin, Bodin, Hodhant 
Tho change of } into v hos taleen place olventy in Sunskvil, and tho dropping 
of tho » m tho anciont language of Norway ia anid to bo very fraquent in 
words in wlich it is folluwed by 0 or %—A Inief sunonary, with orton 
remarks, of Ifolmboo's houk is given hy Rajemhalal Mitra in Journ, Ax. Soe, 
Bong,, Vol. XXVIL, p. 46, 

* Seo Noumann, as quoted by Lasion, “Indisuhe Altortlaamelundg,” Yok LY, 
p 749 —In the United Staten of Anseriga, boo, aitificial moms lave Leon 
found bearing such a emons anulogy wilh the tinneli in Nomvay, Ghat at 
has heon suggested hy Amorienn nntiqueariona, that a people amuingy from 
Nowvay discovmoil Ainerion alordy about the yom £000 of aur ou. Ruth, 
ag qnoted hy Holmboe, p. 28. 


APPENDIX. 


A. 
LITERATURE. 


AN ALPHABHIICAL LIST OF THE WORKS AND MEMOIRS 
CONNECEMD WITT BUDDILISM, I'S DOGMAS, IISTORY, 
AND GHOGRAPITCAL DISTRIBUTION. 


TITLES OF THE PERIODICALS AND COLLECTIVE PUBLICA'TIONS 
CONSULTED ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THK AUTHORS, 


« 


Nin following registor givos the full title of all notable 
publicutions on Buddhisin, including memoirs contained 
in poviodicaly, as well as soparate works, ‘The literature 
of tho various languages of Europe is so vast that 1. 
daro hot hope that this list is sufficiently detailed and 
complote, , But I may bo allowed at least to add, as an 
apology for my compilation, that I was not aided by’ 
a ‘previous enumeration of this kind, 

or official assistance [ am particularly indebted to 
the director of the Royal and Stato Library at Munich, 
Profossor Tlalm. 

An wrangoment of tho literature in reference to the 
principal objects in eusily found in tho “Index,” whore the 
rospoclive publications are added to the other details, 


on2 ANMANDLUNCGUN.--OTBANDNGS IN BOLENOE, 


TUELES OF THLE PERIODICALS AND OLIER PUBLICATIONS 
EXAMINED. , 


. (Tho words in brackets ave the abbyoyjations J use) 


Auranpwwnaun dor kiniglichon Akademie dey Wissonschalton zu 
Borlin. Up to 1860. (Abh. d. Bord, Acad.) 


‘Arpurren dor russischon Mission in Poking, Deutsche Ueber 
xotgung von Abel wid Mocklowlnug. Borlin, 1848, Vols. 1, 1, 
(Arb. d. russ, Mission.) 


Anom1y fir dio wissonschaltliche Kunde von ltugsland, von Maman, 
Vols. I. to XX. (Ivmen's Archiv.) 


Astamo Rusnaroims, ot Transuctions of tho Sovioty instituted 
in Bongal. Culcuttn. Volu I. to XX, Tho oetave adition ix 
distinguished hy 8°, (Asi Ros.) 


Bantwroy sciontifiquo publid par PAcudéimio dow Svioneor de 
St. Pétorshourg. Vola, £ to X. (Bull. ke, Si. Vétorsh, Acad.) 


Burtutuy do le classe historica-philologiyue do Académie In 
périalo des Scioncos do St. Pétorshowg, Voly. 1. to XLV. (Bull, 
hist.-phil. St. Pétorsh,) 


-Buniwrin de PAcadémio Impériate dos Sciences do St. PGtors 
bowg. Vols, 1 to V, (Gull, St. Pétersh, Acad.) 


Cruyusn Ruvostyvory. Canton, Vol. IL (Chin Ropy 


Denxsonmteren dor kk. Akudomio der Wissenschaften in Wien. 
(Donkschr, d. Wien. Akad.) 


Gowasmas in Sormyen.  Oaleutiu Voll to UL (Gown. 
in se.) 
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JOURNAT: Asiatique, on Recueil de Mémoires, (Extraits ot a 
Noticos rolatifs., Vhislaivo, & la philosophia, aux sciences, # 
la littoraturo ot tux langues des peuplos oriontanx. Vols. I. to V. 
(Journ. As.) 


Journan of the Amorican Oriontal Socicty. Now-York. (Journ, 
Amor, Or. Soc.) ‘ 


Journan of the Asiatic Socicty of Bengal. Vols. 1. to XXX, 
(Journ, As, Soe, Bong.) 


Journwan of tho Bombay branch of tho Royal Asintic Socioty. 
Vols, I. to VY. (Journ. Bomb, R. As. Soc.) 


Jounnan of the Coyjon, branch of the Royal Asiatic Socioty. 
Colombo, 1845, 1848, 1850, 1853, (Journ, Coylon. R. As, 
Soc.) 

Journar of tho Indian Archipolago and Eastorn Asia, Singapore. 

’ Now sovios. Vols, I. to IL, G@ourn. Ind. Arch.) 


JOURNAL (also ‘Transnctions) of the Royal Asiatic Society of Grent 
Britain and Iroland, Vola, L to ‘KIX. (Journ. R. As, Soo.) 


Jougnan dos Savants. Paris. From 1820-1856, (Journ. des Sav.) 
Journan of tho Shanghai Literary Socioty. (@ourn, Shanghai 
Jit. Soe.). 


Manpras Journan of Literature and Scienco, Madras. New 
Sorios, Vols. I. 10 VII. (Madras Journ.) 


Méimomns do Mustitut Impérial de France, Académie des In- 
soviplions. (Mém, do I'Inst. de Frange.) . 
Mémorus présontés & l'Académie Impérinle des Sciences de 
8. Pétersbourg par divers savants, Vols. 1. to VI. (én. 

dog say. étrang. St. Pétorsb.) 
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Minroirns do l'Académis Impériale des Sefenees de St. Pétors- 
bowg. Série L to VI (Mtn de PAond. St Pétarsh,) 


Nouveau Journal Astarrguea ou Reenoil de Ménoiros, dix. 
traits ob do Noticos rolatits & lhistaire, & la philosophic aux 
languos, ob A la Tittérature dex ponples ariontiunx. Paris. 

“1826-1861. (Nouv. down, As.) 


Transactions of the Litorary Society of Rombay, Vols. 1 to 
TH, (rans. Lit. Soa. Bombuy.) 


Yxrrsounmr dor dovischon Moxgouliindischen Gosellxelult. Vols, 
I. to XT. (Atschr, dd. Mong. Cros.) 


Zeresounres fix dio ‘Kunde dey Morgonlandos, Vols, I. to V. 
(Alschy. {. dK. d. Moxg,) 


ALPHABETIOAL LIST OF TLE AUTILORS, 
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Acrmrnany, 1. Tho history and doctrine of Buddhiam. 1820, 


_Anpursoy, W, An altomph to idontiy somo of tho places mon 
tioned in the Itinorary of Tinan ‘Uhsung. Journ, As. Soo, 
Bong, Vol. XVL, pe 1188, 

Seo also for other publications on this subject: Cunningham, 
Muller. ‘ 

Crihe, diss: Cunningham, down. As, Soe, Kong, Vol. XVIL, 
Part. L, p. 476; Parts IL, po 1a 


Bamsy, TE. 0. Noto on somo soulptnres found in tho district 
of Peshawar, Journ, As, Soc. Bong, Vol. XXL, p. 800. 
Sco also.on this subject a papor hy Jaquot, 
Banuminemy Se. Vinarnu: Sur les travaux do M. Rugina 
Burnow, Journ, dos Sav, 1862, pp. 47a, GAL, 


—— Du Buddhisme. Paris, 1854, 
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Barruhcamy Se. Umaren: IeBouddha otsa religion. Paris, 1860. 
Foy evitienl dissertations by this author seo: Burnouf, Foucaux, 
St. Jution. 


Bazin, M. Recherches sur lorigine, Phistoiro ot Ja constitution 
des ordvos roligioux dans Yompire chinois. Nouv. Journ. As., 
V. Stvio, Vol. VIII. (1858). 

Bonruy, Tr. Bomorkung zu ciner Mitthcilung des Megasthenes 
in Bozug auf Indische Geschichte. Zschr, f. d. K. d. Morg., 
Vol. ¥., p. 218. : 

~ -~ Winige Bomorkungon tibor dio Gittornamen auf den indoseythi- 
schon Minzon, Ztschy. d. d. Morg. Gos. Vol. VIIL, p. 450. 


Bunn, UO, Life of Ghudama, 2 translation from tho Burmese 
hook entitled Ma-la-lon-ga-ra Wottoo. Journ. Amer. Or, Soc., 
Vol. ILL, pp 1-168. 
+ Buramann: Nomatlischo Streifereion untor den Kalmtickon in den 
. Jahven 1802 n, 1803, 4 Vols, 1806. (Compare also Momis,) 
Braanpur, Legend of the Bumoso Budha, called Gandanta. 
down, Ind. Arch, Vol, VI, pp. 278, 499; Vol. VIL, p. 169; 
Vol. VIL, pp. 349, 378; Vol. IX, pp. 139, 326, 483, 
Bro, Vor critienl dissertations by this author see Burnouf, 


Bmp, J.: Tistorical Researches on tho Origin and Principles of 
tho Buddha and Jaina Religions, Journ. Bombay R. As. Soc, 
Vol. IL, py 7 

Booumaun, J. Ji: La vio contomplative, ascetiqne, ef mona- 
aliquo choz les Indous of chez Jes pouplos Bouddhistes, 
Strasbourg, 1831. 

Bowrentax: Rapporb sur wn mémoir intitulé: “Line tibetische 
Lobonshoschreibung Sakjamuni’s, des Bogriinders des Buddha- 
thuns,” im Auszuge mitgetheilt von A. Schiefner. Bull, hist.- 
phil. St. Potorsh. Val V., p. 99. 


’ 
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Bonnun, Po var De Buddhaismi Origine ob Aolate conseripsit 
Petrus a Bahlou. Rogimont. Pras, 1827. 


- ~— Das alto Indien, mit hesondorer Riieketoht auf Egypton dar. 
gostollt. 2 Vola. Kénigahorg, 1830, 


Brooxmavs, TL: Soma Deva, Cotindung der Stadt Pitalipuin, 
und Geachichic des Upakos, Leipzig, 1485, 
Seo also on this subject n paper hy Irancklin. 


Buoranane’ Tr, : On tho roligion and literature of tho Bimas 
As. Rea, 8°. Vol. VI, p. 136, : 


Bonxus, Av: Account of tho Jain temples at Mount Alm in 
Cuzordt, Jown. As, Soo, Bong, Vol IL, po 10h 


~— Travels into'Bokhara; boing an account of w journey from 
India to Caboul, Tartary pnd Porsia, 2 Vola [xsd 
Seo also Ephinstone, 


Burry, Y, Sas Translation of an Inseviplion in the Burmese 
languago, discovdrod nf Buddha (ayn, in [aBR, AB, Res,, 
Vol. XX pl, 

Soo also’ about this town e papor hy Kittoo, 


Critic. diss,: Linsson, ‘Che: Zoitsoly. fd, K. d. Morg,, Vol. 1, 
p. 108. % Se 


a 
o—~ Discovery of Buddhist Images with Dovaenagari Inseriptions 
att Tagoung, tho angiont Capital of the Bimmoese Mmpite. Journ. 
As. Soc, Bong, Vol. V., p. 187. ae > 


Critic, diss: posson, Chr. Zoktsehes f aK. de Morg, Vol 1, 
> pa 228 " id 


Bornovr, 1, (of Ch. Lassen): Hewat sur lo Pali, ou le Langue 
5 " ; ‘ 

suorég do le prosqwilo au-dolu du Cauge, ayos six phinehes 

lithographiées, Paris, 1826. 


s 
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Bornour, [i (eb Ch, Tasson): Obsobvations grammaticales sut 
quelques passages de VEsani de MM. Burnouf ot Lasson, 
Davis, 1897. : 

-—— Introduction i PUistoire du Buddhism Indien. Paris, 1844. 
Critical diss.: Roor, I: Journ, As, Soc. Bong, Vol. XIV, 
Dut JL, p. 788; Biot: Journ. dos Sav. 1845, pp. 233, 257, 
and 387. 


—— Lo Lotus do la Bonne Loi, traduit du Sanskrit, accompagnd 
Mun commontaive of de vingt et un mémoires relatifs au 
Buddhismoe. Paris, 1862, 

Critical disse: Barthélemy: St, Hilaire: nine articles in Jou. 
dos Sav, 1864 and (855 (in connexion with Foucanx’s 
Reya ‘Lehor Rol pa). A. Webor, “Indische Studion,’ Vol. TIL, 
p. 185. 

Mov eritieat diss. hy this anthor soo Rémusat, Upham. 


Burv, |S. More Danams from the Sunchi ‘Lope nem ue 
talon in impression. Jown, As. Soc Beng, Vol. YG... p. 662 
Soo also about this topo: Cunninghayn, TPrinséB 


oom A doseription, with drawings, of tho anciont sfono pillar at 
Allahabad, called Bhim ton’s Gade or Chub, with accom- 
*panying copies of four inscriptions  Pograved in different char- 
actors upon its surface, down. ke. Vol. TIL, p. 105. 
* Soo also for other papers on thig pillar: Hodson, Mil, Prinsop, 
Troyor, Tumour. 


Canuaway, Som? wWakkun Nattunnawa; A Cingalese Poem 
doseriptive of the Coyloh System of Demonology, fo which is 
addod: ‘The Uvactices of a Capug, or Dovil Priest, a8 described 
by a Buddhist: and Kolan Nattanawe, a Cingelese Poom, 
doseriptive of the charactors assumed hy natives of Ggylon in 


1 Masquerade. London, 1829. 
ye 
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Canpnunt, Ac: doumal of a tip to Sildkin, don. Aa, Soe, 
Bong, Vol, SVIUTL, pe 482. 


e-— Diary of a Jowmoy through Sikkim to the frontiers of 
Thibet, Journ, As. Soc, Bong, Vol. XX, pp, 107, 477, 663, 


Uarny, W.: An aceount of the fimeral coromonios of a Burman 
Priest. As. Ros, Vol. XIL, p. 186. 5 


Caren, We Ji: Notice of Amulota in use hy the 'Trane-Tlime- 
Tayan. Pondhists, with vomarks hy Coma de Karis, Journ. 
As, Soe, Bong,, Vol, 1X, Part. IL, p. sO 


Jaranogue dos Manusevits and Xylographies Ovientaux de dn 
Bibliothoque Impériale Publique do St. Pétershourg. £862. 


CUsrarmann, T. [.: Some nidditional remarks upon the unecient 
eily of Anurajapwn or Amuadhapara aud the Till Tomple 
at Mohentélé in the islind of Coylon, dour 2. Aw. Soo, 
Vol, XUEL, pe 164, . 


Girvry, &. O.: Tho sixth Chapter of the ‘Tiravathayar Purana, 
Journ, Geylih I. As. Soe, (846, Now T, Part 1, p88, 


CornrooKe, HT: Obsorvations on the seet of dina As. 
Ros, Vol. IX., p. 287. 


fonarnvn, IL: A briof account of the ancient Buddhist Soulp- 
tures at Masulipatam. Madvay dom, Vol Vi, May 1861, 
p. 44, é 


Courr, Av: Further information on the, Topos of Manikyala, 
being the translation of om oxtruct of a muunuscript momoir 
on anciont Taxila, Journ. As. Soe, Bong, Vol. IIL, p. 556. 


— Note on the brown liquid contained in Ue eylindora from 
Manikyila, Journ, As. Soo. Beng, Vol. TL, p, 507. 
Seo also for othor papers on this tops: Cunningham, Prinaup. 
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Crawrurn, J.: On the vnins of Bore Budor in Java. ‘Trang 
it, Soe. Bomb, Vol. IL, p. 154. 


-——— History of the Indian Archipelago, Edinburgh, 1920. 
Vols. 1, 1, TO, 


4 
Usoma bu Kords: ‘Translation of a Tibotan fragment, with 
vomirks by HL I. Wilson, Journ. As, Soc, Beng. Vol. 1, 


p. 269, : 
.* 


- = Geographical notica of Tibot, Journ. &e, Vol. 1, p, 121. 


—— Note on the origin of the Kila-Chekra and Adi-Buddha 
Systems, Journ, &e, Vol. IL, p. 57, 


—— Translation of a Tibetan passport. Journ, &e, Vol, H,, p, 201. 


——- Origin of the Shukya raco, translated from tho La, or the 
2th volume of tho mDo class in tho Kah-gyur, commencing 
ab tho 161st leat Jown, &e, Vol. IL, p. 886, 


—— lixtracta from ‘Tibotan works, Journ, &éy Vol. IIL, p. 57. 


—— Anulysis of 1 Tibetan Medical Work. Journ. &, Vol. IV., 
pl 


——— Noticos on tho difforont systems of Buddhism extracted from 
the Tibolan authorities. Journ. &e, Vol, VIL, Part. I, p, 142+ 
Criticnl diss: ZAeitschy, a. K. d, Morg., Vol. IV, : 


——~ [numeration of IUstorical and Grammatical works to be 
mot with in Tibet, Jown, &e., Vol. VIL, p, 147. 
Critical déss: Zoilschy. f£ d. K. d. Morg,, Vol. IV. 


—— Romarks on the “Notics of amulots in use by the Transr 
Himdlayan Boodhists by W. 1. Carte.” Jou &., Vol. IX,, 


Part. UL, p. 905, 
ge 
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Csoma pe Kords: futorprotation of (he Tibetan inseription on 
2» Rhotinn baunor, taken in Assim, down &e, Vol Vp 264. 


—- Translation of a ‘betan sloka found on a while pices of 
China searfs down, &e, Vol. Vp. set 

~~ Analysis of the ‘Vibota work onlilled Ue Kebegyur As, 
Res, Vol. XX, pp. 41, 393, . 

—— Abstract of the contopts of tha Hstim-kgyur, As, Ios, 
Vol. Xx p, 3, ‘ ; 

- + Notice on tho lifo of Shukyn, As. Res, Vol XX, yn 28h, 


— A Grammar of tho Tibotan languago, in Mnglish. Cieuita, 
1834, 

-—- Essay towards a Dictionary, ‘Tihotan and English. Calentla, 
1834, 

~- A briof notice of tho Subhashita Ratna Nidhi of Spakya 
Pundita, Journ, As. Soe, Bong, Vol. XXIV, pp. 141; VohX V,, 

“257, 


Uunntnanam, Av: Carreetion of a mistake regarding sou of 
tho Roman coins found in the 'Lopo of Manikyila oponod by 
M. Court. Journ. &e, Vol. FL, p. buh, 
Sco also for othor papers on this tope: Court, Prisap. 


-—— An account ef tho Discovery of the Ruins of tho Buddhist 
City of Samkassa, Journ, R. As. Soc, Vol. VIL, p. 24). 


—— Opening of tho Topes, or Buddhist Monuments, of Contrul 
India, Jown, R. As. Soe, Vol, XIIL, p. 108, 


-— Tho Bhilsa Topes, or Buddhist monuments, of Contral India. 
London, 1854. 


x 


--— Ladik, physical, statistical, and historical: with noticos of the 
surrounding countries. London, lsd. 


‘ 
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JonNINGITAM, A,: Verification of tho {tinovwry of Hivan Thsang 
through Afghanistan snd Indin, through the fist half of the 
7th, contwy. Journ, &, Vol. XVIL, Part. IL, p. 13. 

Vorifiention of the Hinerary of Ilivan Thsang through Ariana 
and India, wilh referonca lo Major Andorson’s hypothesis of 
its mdddrn compilation. Jou. &e., Vol. XVIL, Part I, p. 476, 

Seo also fho*paper of Miilloy. 

—— Satvaps, with Grock inscriptions, Journ. &e., Vol, XXIIL, 

p 679. . a : , 
r . , 

sem An Hegay on tho Avian order of Architecture as oftablished in 

tho Lomplos of Kashmir, Jown. &e., Vol. XVIL, Part IL, p. 274. 


Davis: China and the Chineso. German edition by Deugulmn. 
Stuttgart, 1852. 


DESUAUTERAYES! Kechorches sur la Roligion de Io, professée par 
les Bonzos Tlo-chang do In Chine, Journ, As. 1825, pp. 150, 
228, JIL; 1826, pp. 40, 74, 179, 219. 

oxsram, Baron d’: 'Théclogio ot Philosophio booddhiques, cbin- 
pardos iy colles des Védantins, (In tho article, ontitled: “Nara- 
sinha Oupanichal”), Nouy. Journ, As. 3° série, Vol, IL 
(1886), p. 470, ; 

A. evitical review is noticed undor Sulicn. 

Koxins, H.: Translation of a Shastra Buddhist, Journ, Shanghai 
Lit, Soe, 1868, No. 1, (See also Wilson), ° 

~——— Notes of w Correspondence with Sir John Bowzing on Bud- 
dhist Iilorature in China, by Prof, Wilson. With Notice of 
Chinese Buddhist works translated from the Sanskrit, Journ. 

* BR. As. Soc, Vol. XVI, p. 816. 

HiaunsTonn, Mo: An account of the kingdom of Caboul, and 

ily dependencies in Persia, Tarluy, and India. 1819. 


Seo aldo Burnes. 
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Fieskonn, W.; Aceount of the cave tomple of Mophanta. Trans, 
Lit, Soe, Bomb. Vol. Ly yp. 108, 


a 


-——— Nolo to}. Dangerfiold’s “Account of the caves nam Bang 
enlled tho Panch Pandoo.” Trans. Ge, Vol, IL, p. 14. 


——— Observations on the remains of the Buddhists in India, 
Trans. &e, Vol. TL, p. 494. 


(a Iftan: Tho Pilgrimage of; from tho Hronch edition of the 
Yoo kono ki of MM. Rémusnt, Klaproth, and Landvesse, With 
additional notes and illustrations, (Anonymous, Cunningham 
quotes Laidloy as the author.) Caleulln, 184k. 8°, 


Wor an othor paper on the Itinevary of Ia Mian seo Kittoe, 


[eravsgon, d.: On the Rock-cut tomplos of India. Journ, I. 
As. Soa, Vol. VUL, p80, Alan Published in 8’, with ui 
Atlas in Roy, Mol, London, (845. 


Winnayson: 'The Mission to Sun aud ud, tho capital of Coehin 
China, in the years 1821-22. With n momoiv by the muthor, 
hy Sir Th. St. Rafllos, 1826. 


Moruns, Ji: Notes on the Buddhasy from Uvylonese iatthoritios: 
with an attempt to fix the dates of the appearance of the lst 
four. Journ, As. Soc, Beng, Vol. V., p. 322. 


7 


Critical diss: Lassen, Uh: Atael. fd K. de Mog, Vol. by 
p. 235. 


Foucaux, Puan, Kn.: Spévimen du (ya-Tehor-Rol-la. Partie 
du Chapitre VIL, contenant In misaanee do Cnleya-Mui. 
Toxte 'Tibétain, Wraduit on fines et wevompagné ta notes, 
Paris, 1841. 
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Wouvaux, Punt. Mp.; Ryya Teher Rol pa, ou Developpement 
des joux, contenant Vhistoive du Bouddla Gakyamuni, traduit 
sur le vorsion ‘Tibétaino du Bkah Lgyour, et revu aur 
Voriginal sanserit, (Lalitavistiva). 2 Vols. Paris, 1847. 

Critical diss: Schiofner, Bull, hist-phil, $t, Pétersb, Vol. VIL, 
pp. 118, 226, 261, 501,—Barth@omy St. Ililaire; nino articles 
in connexion with Burmouf’s “Lo Lotus do Ja Bonne Loi.” 
Journ, des Say, 1854. 1855, 

Jor othor papers on this historical book, soo: Lenz, Rajendialal 
Mitra, 


~——— Parabolo do Vonfant égaré, ‘formant lo Chaptre IV. du Lotas 
de la Bonne Soi, Pavis, 1854, 

--—~ Grammairo do la Languo Tibéteine. Paris, 1858. 

-—~— Le Trésor des belles Paroles: choix de sentences, composées 
on libétain par lo Lama Saskya Pandita, suivies @uno éldgio 
lirdo du Kanjur, waduites pour la promibre fois en frangais. 
Paris, 1858. 


. 

panoxutn, W.: Rosoarches on tho ‘Tonots and Doctrines of tho 
Toynos aud Boodhists; conjectured to bo Brahmanes of anaicnt 
India, London, 1827. 

—— Inquiry concorning tho site of anciont Palibothra, conjectured 
to lie within the limils of the modem district of Bhaugul- 
poor, Darts. LIV. London, 1815-22. . 

For another paper on this town see Brockhaus. 


Frimperioi: Over Inseription van Java en Sumatra, voo het 
corst ontejford. Batavia, 1857, 


Gabylt, sco Lie. 


Ceonar, A. Ay Alphabotum ($hulanum. Missionum apostoli- 


covum commade editium, Roma, (762. 
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(Gurarp, A. Koonawmy edided hy G. Lloyd. London, ted. 


Goaunny, Do du: On Buddhism. down, Coylon 1. As” Soc, 
1845. No. 1, Part T, pp. 7; 18d8, p. LEL; and 1888, p. 1. 


Guinpnay, R. Mi: An aecouit of gome sculptures in the Cave 
‘Tomples of Wort, ‘Tvans. R. As. Soo, Vol UL, p. sa. , 
Seo also on these temples the papors of Sykes, Tod, 


pe Gutenus, J.: Rechorchog histoviques su le religion Indionne, 
ob sur los livres fondamentaux do cotle roligion, qui ant éta 
traduils do Indien on Chindis, Acad R. d. Inseript, Vol. XL 
Paris, 1780. 


—— Ifetoive générale des Huns, dos ‘Turer, dos Mongols, at dos 
autres ‘Tartares ovcidentaux Ge, avant eb dopuis Jésus Christ 
jusqwad présont. 4 Volw. 1756-58, 

: ; 


Gurivs, ©: Des Golitblo der Buddhiston, und die Corononion * 
* ihyor Ablognung boi don Chinoson. Arb. d. us Misk, Vol. IL, 
p Bli. 


Gormnavr, Cor Remarks on tho prosent state of Bradhian in 
China, down, Re As, Soe, Vol XVL, p. 78. 


Hanpurvena, J, Us lot Budhism on ayn stichter, Deventer, 
18d, 


[Lanarer-Porasvann: Usher einen hath buddhistischen, hb 
moslinischon Talisman. Donkeclay a. Wion, Akad, Vol 1, 
+ 1860, 


IlArunovon, oJ, UL: Intvoductory remurke to Capt, Mahony’s 
paper on Ceylon, and the doctrines of Buddha. As. Res, 8". 
Vol. VIEL. pp. Bu, 
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TlArpy, 2. Spenco: Hastorn Monachism: an Account of the 
origin, laws, &o, of the order of Mendicanis founded by 
Golamn Tuddha. London, 1850, 


ame A Manual of Buddhism, translated from Singhaleso Manu- 
soripts. London, 18658. 7 
Crelteut diss,: A. Wobor, “Indische Studion.” Vol, IIL, pp, 117-35, 


Jlay, W. G,: Report on the Valloy of Spiti. Journ. As, Soc, 
Bong, Vol, XIX, p. 420. 6 


Hananton: Dio Bovichungon Chinw’s zu Tibot, Arb. di russ, 
Miss, ‘Vol. L, p. 813. 


Hopason, B, JZ: Notieos on tho Languages, Literature, and 
Religion of the Bauddhas of Nepaul and Bhot. As. Ros., 
Vol. XVI, p. 400, 


e~ 
~~~ ‘Skoteh of Buddhism, dorived from the Bauddha scriptures 
of Nopuul, down. R, As. Soo, Vol. IL, p. 222. 


~a—— Quotations from oxiginal Sanskrit authorities in proof and 

Mustration of his Skotch of Buddhism. Jown. As. Soc. Beng, 
Vol. V., pp. 28, 71. 

Critteat diga.: Lassons Goitschy, fd. K. d. Morg,, Vol. L, p. 284. 


——~ Kuropoan Speculations on Buddhism, Journ. &e, Vol. IIL, 
p. 382, 


—~ Vurthor romuks on M. Rémusat’s Roviow of Buddhism, 
down, &, Vol. TL, p. 425. 7 


* 

——— Notive on yome ancient inseriptions in the charactors of the 
Allahabad column. down, &a, Vol. IIL, p. 481. 

Kor othor papers on this column sco also: Bart, Mill, Prinsep, 
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Tlovagoy, 1B. If: Note on an inscription LomSarnath, dourn.te,, 
Vol. LV, p. 196. 
Seo also on this inseription the paper of Sykes. 


, 


—— Notice on Adi Buddha and of tho seven moral Buddhas. 
Printed under the title: Classiliention of Nowary, in down, &e, 
Vol. TIL, p. 215. 

—— Romarks on un Inscription in the Nanje ond ‘Tibotan 
(U’chhon) charactors, taken frum wv ‘Templo on tho eonfines of 
tho Valloy of Nopanl. Journ. &w, Vol TV, po 6. 


—— Account of a visit to the Ruius of Simroun, oneo the Capital 
of tho Mithila Provines, Jown. &e, Vol LV, po fat, 


—- Noto on tho Primary Janguage of the Buddhist writings, 
Jown, &e, Vol, VL, p. G82, 
Critical diss.: Imason: Zoitschu fd. Kad Mong, Vol TL, pe 069, 


— (Of the same subject treals an) Uixtwt ot Procoulings of 
the R. As. Soo, Januwy, (836, 


—~ A Disputution respecting Casto by a Buddhist, in the torm 
of 2 sories of Propositions supposed to ho pub by a Snive and 
rofuted by the Dispntant. Jown, R. As. Soe, Vol LL 


~-— On the oxtremo vosomblunce that provails betweon many 
of tho Symbols of Buddhism and Sniviam, Quarterly Oriontal 
- Magazine, 1827, Nos. 14, 16, 


All these papers aro reprinted in: 
---—- Mlustrations of tho Litorature and Religion of tho Buddhists. 
Serampore, 1841, 
—— The Pravrajia, Vrata or Iniliatory Rites of the Buddhists to 
the Paya Kand. Tlustrations, p, 212. 


-— Notice on Buddhist symbols. down, Ry Ak Soe, Vol. XVITL, 
p 395, 


HOYMANN. IME EY, B47 


osstAns: Buddha Pantheon von Nippon, With an Alas of 
ii Plates. Vol. V. of “y, Sichold, Archiv zur Boschroibung 
von Japan.” Leydon, 


llounon, U. A.s Trace de Buddhisme on Norvége avant Vine 
voduction du Christianisme. Paris, 1857, 
A brief summary is givon by Rajondralal Mitra in the Journ. 
As, Soc, Beng, Vol. XXVIL, p. 46. 


Jlooxnn, J. D.: Timalayan Jownals. 2 Vols, London, 1854, 


Hou ob Gannv: Souvenivs dun voyage dang la Tartarie, lo 
Tibot ot In Chine pendant les annéos 1844, 1845, 1846. 
Vols, I. and II. 1853. 

~—— Notico sur la Lrigve bouddhique: Om mani padme hum 
Nouv. Journ. As. 4° Série. Vol. IX, p. 462. 

~—— Los quaranto-doux points 'onscignomont proférés par Bouddha, 
iraduit du Mongole, Nouv. oto, Vol. XL, p. 686, 

Seo on this Sutra also the papor of Schiefnor, 

——e- Lo Christianigme on Uhino, on ‘Tarlario and on Whibot, 

Vola. LIV, (Also translated into Inglish.) 


Jliuimany, U. 0.: Tistorisch-kritischo Abhandlung tiber dio 
Tamaisclio Roligion, Berlin, 1796, 
» 


(Tumor, W. v.: Uchor die Kawi Sprache auf dor Ingol Java, 
nobst oinor Winleitung tibor die Vorschicdenheit des mensch- * 
lichon Sprachbaucs und ilwen Hinfluss auf cho goistige Ent- 
wickelung dos Menschongeschlechts, Borlin, 1836. 

Lpuuur: Uebor dio Zoitrochnung dor Chinosen. (Read in the Boy. 
Aw, 1837; printed with addonda 1839.) 

(uray, Ts Description of a colossal Jun figure nearly 80 fest 
high, diseovored on av spur of the Satpuralh Range. Jown, As. 
Soc. Bong, Vol SVILL, Parl IL, p. 918 


e 


. 


348 JACOB with WEATEIGAARD. - JULTEN, 


Jacon, GG, aud Warstmraadtn, Ne Le Copy af tha Asuka 
“Inseription ab Girnar, down, Bomb. Be Ak Boe, Ajnil 18 1, 


p. 257. 


Javan, nach don beston vorludenen Quellon goschildert von 
cinom Vorcine Gelchriex, 1860, 


Jagqunr, V.: Notice sur lex déconvorlos archdologiques frites par 
Tlonigborgor pondant son séjow dans PAfghnnistan. Nonv. 
Journ, As, 1836, p. 2845 1837, p 401, 

Compara in reference to Peghaur the paper of Bailey, 


Jomnvius: On the Religion and Mannors of the People of Ceylon, 
As. Res, 8° Vol. VIL, p. 397, 


Jonny, J., Luylor: Somo account of the Thrai Chun. dourn, Ind, 
Arch, 1851, Vol. V., p. 588, 


4 


Jotmy, Stan.: Mémoiros sur les Coutrios Ovoidontutes, truduity, 
du Smuskrit on Chinois, on Van 648, par Wiowen Thaeng, 
of du Chinois on Trangais, Paris, 1858 Vols. Le and J), 
Critical diss.: Bavon d'ekstoin. Nouv. Journ, Ag, 6° Sdvio, 
Vol. X, p. 475 ob soy, Barthdlomy St. Iilaire: ight articles 
in Journ. dos Say, 1856 and 1966. For further oritical digsar- 
tations sca: Andorson, Cunningham, M. Miler 


~-— Listes divorses dos noms des dix-huit dcolos sehismatiques 
qui sont sortios du Bouddhismo, Nouv. Jown, As, Vol, XIV. 
(1859,), p. 827. 


——— Ronsoignoments bibliographiques sur les yolalions dos Voyages 
dans PIndo ob les doseriptions du Si-yn, yui ont até éumpo- 
sées on Chinois entre To 5° ob lo 1a" sidelo do notre dye. 
Nony. Jown, As. 1° Sério, Vol. X. (1847), p. Y65. 


SULLBN.—-KLAPROTI, 340 


Jann, Seana Concordance Sinico-Sanskrite Cun nombre con- 
widérabla do litres Vouvragos bouddhiqnes, recuaillie dans wi 
entaloguo chinois de Tan 1306, et publiée, aprds le déchiffre- 
mont ob la rostitution des mots indions. Nouv. Journ, As. 
4° Série, Vol. XIV, pp. 361-446. 


—~c~ Tlistoire do Ja vio do Iiouon Theang ob de ses voyages dans 
YIndo onto les annéos 629 and 645 de notre xe. Paris, 
1868, 


Critical diss. Schiefnor: A: Mélanges Asiatiques. Vol. II. 


KisN Kany Bosn: Some account of the country of Bhutan. | 
As, Ros. Vol. XV. p. 128, 
y 
Kieron, M.: Noto on an Imago of Buddha found at Sherghatti. 
Journ, As. Soe. Bong, Vol. XVI, Part I, p. 78 


--~ Nolo on tho sculptures of Bodh Gya. Journ, &e, Yol. XVI, 
Part, L, p. dud. 
Comparo also on Buddha Gaya tho paper of Burney. 


= Notes on Plgcos in tho Province of Behar, supposed to be 
those doscrihed by Chi-I'@4lian, tho Chineso Buddhist priest 
who mado a pilgrimage to India, at the close of the 4th. 
contury. down, &o, Vol, VL, p. 958. F 


Knaprovy, Ji: Roiso in den Kaukosus wd nach Georgien. 
Vol. J, and U, 1812, 


r—« Bolouchtung und Widerlegang dor Forschungen tiber dic 
Geschichte dex Vélkcr Mittelasions von I. J, Schmidt. 1824. 


Critical diss: Sylvostye de Saucy. Journ. dos Sav., 1825, 


* 


3h KRUAPROME — KOWALTWAEY, 


Kyparrom, J.; Deseription du Tubot, teuduite du ehinois on 
russo pov Jo Pore Tyacinthe, of da russe on fengais par 
Me: yoyne sur Poriginal eltinois et accompagnée do nates, 
Nony, Journ. As, Vol £V.. pp. 81,2413 Vol V1, pp. 101, 820, 

Keagmens Bouddhiquos, (lixtruit du Nouv, Journ. As, Mars 
1831.) Paris, 1881. 


—— Table Chronologique dos plus ¢flélves patriarches ot des 
événemonts rommquables do la Religion Bouddhique, redigéo 
on 1678, traduile du Mongol of commontéo, Nouv, Journ, Ax, 
Vol. VUL (1881), p. (GL 


—— Fixplication of Origine do la formulo bouddhique Om mani 
padme hotim, Nouv. Journ, As, Vol VIL, p. 18h. 
Yor his edition of Timkowsky sea this nume. 


Kwox: ‘Tho coromonial of the ordination of a Binuero prioat. 
Town. R. As, Soe, Val, TH, 
Répren, G fs Die Roligion doa Buddha ied jheo Hntstehing, 
Vols. I. and I, Berlin, 1887, 1869, (Vol IL is alao ontillod: 
Dio lamaischo Miorarchio und Kirehe.) 
Critical diss. Zcitschy, fd. Kd, Morg, Vol. XVII (1880), p. 613, 
(attingor Golohrto Anzoigon, 18, p. 401. 


eles wf . 
Kénési, seo Csoma de Moros, 


Kowauswsky: Mongolian Crestomnthy (written in Russian), 
Kasan, 1886, Vols. I-III, 


—— Extrait @uno lettre addvesséo a M. Juccquot (que los livrox 
houddhiques sont quolquofois échangda it Kinkdhta ontro des 
fourrures russes), Nouv. down, Ag. 3° Série, Vol. VI, 
(1989), p. 181. 


* 


DASSUN,—~LEPSTUS, B51 


Lawson, Cum: Zur Geschichte der griechischen und indgsey- 
tischon Kinige in Baktvion, Kabul und Indien, durch Ent. 
aifferung dey allkabulischon Legonden auf ihron Milnzon, 
Bonn, L834. Also in Journ, As, Soc. Bong., Vol. IX, pp. 251, 
339, 449, 627, 738. : 

—— Usber cino alto indischo Inschrift der kgl. Satrapon von 

Survhatra, worln Chandvagupta und sein Enkel Asoka er- 
withnt werdon, Zoilsclu. f. d, K. a, Morg,, Vol. IV, p, 146, 


~~ Thine anf oiner Kupfortafol in Sattara gofundene Inschrift 
Varavarme’s aus dom J. 1104. Zoitschr. f. d. K, a. Morg. 
Vol. VIL, p. 294. 


~~ Ludischea Altorthamskunde, Vols, I. to IV, 
Orilical dissorlations by Uris author avo noticed wndor: Burney, 
Bumoul, Caoma do Kiérds, Forbes, Tunour. 


Lavon, Te: Remarks on a Boodhist Goin, Journ, As. Soe, 
Wong. Vol. XL, Port. {L, pe G71. 


On tho Buddhist Emblems of Architecture Journ, é&e,, 
Vol. XIV,, Part, TL, pr. 028. 


Lang, 2: Analyso du Dalita-Vistava-Pournna, Pan des pynaipanx 
ouyengoy sierés dos Bonddhistes do Asie contrale, contenant 
la vio do Jenr prophdte eb écrit on sanscrit, Bull, se. 
Pétorsh. Acad, Vol. 1, pp. 49, 57, 71, 75, 87, 92, 97, 

Compuro about this historical book: Foucaux, Rajendralal Mitra. 


Lapras, Ro: Uobor chinosische und tibetische Lautverliiiltnisse 
und tier die Umschvift jonor Sprachon, Berlin, 1861, (from 
the Abh. d. Borl. Acad, 1862.) 


3ho VOUAN, MARKHAM 


Loaan, J. 2; The West Iimuaio or Thetan tribes of Assam, 
Burma, and Pom. Jou. lad. Archip. Now Sovios, Vol. iL, 
pp. 68, 230, 


Low, J. Sa; Gonoral Observations an the contending claims 
to, antiquity of Brahmans and Buddhists Journ, Ax. Soe, 
Bong, Vol. XVITL, Part. Ly p. 8b. 


-— On tho Buddha and the Phrabat, down, I As. Soe, 
Vol, TH, (1838). 


— (lonnings in Buddhism, or translations of passages from a 
Siameso vorsion of s Pali work tovrmed in Simucse “Phot 
Pathom;” with passing ohsorvations ou Buddhisin and Beal 
manism, Jown, As, Soe, Bong, Vol. XVIL, Part, IL, p. 72. 


M°Govan, D, Si: An Inscription from a ‘Lables in a Buddhist 
Monastory at Ningpo, in China, down. Ag, Soe, Bong, 
Vo). XU, Part. 1, p. 113, . 


Méxnwzm, G.: Account of the Jains, colleeted tram a priest 
of this sact, As, Thos, Vol, IX, p. 264. 


Manco Pono: Tho Travelx of Maroo Polu in the thirtoonth 
oontury, by W. Aarsden. London, 1418, 


—— A recont paper of Phomas, “Zu Marco Polo, wus oinem Cod. 

 ital® Monacensis,” read in tha Bavarian Academy of seianee, 
March 4, 1862, contains many a gengraphien! detail concern 
ing tho places visitod by this audasiony traveller. 


Mazconm, Sin Jon: Inscriptions from tho Bondh Caves, usar 
Joonur, Communicated in a lottor to Sie Jol Maleolm. Journ, 
KR, As. Soe, Vol, LY. C1807), p. 287. 


Mansiain, W. fh: Fou Yeurs in Bremih, 1860. 


MASON.—MORIS. 353 


Mason, ['n.: Mulamuli, ov the Buddhist Gonesis of Eastern In- 
dia from tho Shan, through the Talaing and Burman, Journ. * 
Amor, Or, Soa, Vol. IV., p. 103-19, , 


Masson, Cre.: A memoir on tho buildings ealled Topes, London, 
1841. (Reprinted with further remarks on coins in Wilson's 
Aviana Antiqua.) 


—— Narrative of various jowncys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, 
the Panjab and Kalit, during a residence in those: contries, 
Vols. L-IV,, 18dd. 


Minn, W. H.: Itostoration of tho Inscription No, 2 an the 
Allehabad Column, Journ. As. Soc. Beng, Vol. IL, pp. 257, 
39, 

Sea also lor other papers on this column: Burt, Ilodgson, 
Prinsop, Troyor, Turnour. 


* meee Rosloration and translation of tho Inseription on the Bhitiri 
Lit, with ovitical and historical romarks, Journ, As. Séc. 
Beng, Vol. VI, p. 1. 


Moororovr, W,, and. Trepnox, G.: ‘fravels in the Iimalayan; 
‘Travels in Uindustan and tho Panjab; in Ladakh and Kash- 
mir; in Peshawar, Kabul, Kimduz and Bokhara, Edited by 
IL. IL, Wilson. (Gondon, 1841. Vols, 1. and II. ry 


— + A Journoy to Lako Mansorovara in Undes, a province of 
Little Tibot. As. Ros. Vol. XU, p. 375. 


Moons, G.: ‘The lost tribos and the Saxons of the Hast and of 
the Wost, with new views of Biddhism,, and translations of 
Rock-Records in India. London, 1861. 


Moris: Jxposé dos principaux dogmes Tibétains-Mongols, Mx- 


Wait do Youvrage de D. Bergmann. Journ. As, 1828, p, 193. 
23 


: 


3h4 MOULGUI, - = NORTH, 


Muria, Max: The langnagos of tho seat of war in the last, 
With a survey of the thires lamilios of Language, Semitic, 
Avian, and Turanian, With an Appendix on the Missionary 
uphabet, and an Mthnographiecal Map, drawn by A. Poter- 
mann. London, 1854. 


—- Letler to Chevalier Bunsen, on the Classification of the 
Toranian Languages, Jown. As, 1823. p. 193, 


—— Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims, A review of M1, Stanisl, 
Julien’s “Voyages des Péloring Bouddhistes.” Reprinted from 
the “limes” of April 17th. and 20th, Logether wilh a letter on 
the original meaning of Nirvana, Jiondon, (857, 

Tor other papors on Buddhist pilgrime seo: Andovaon, Cun- 
ningham, L'a Ilian, Schieher, 


Nuumany, U, I: Coup @avil historique sur les pouples et la 
littévaturo de l'Orient, Nonv. down, Asv; 2° série, Vol. XTY, 
(1834,) . 


* Moxico im finflon Jahrhundert nach Ghriatas, Nach chine. 
sischon Quellen, Ausland, 1846, 


-— The Chatochism of tha Shamans, or the Liws of the Priost« 
hood of Buddha, Translated from the Chineso. London, 
“1881, 


~Navu; Fen; De Pétat présont dos étucos sur lo Bouddhisme of de 
leur application. (Iixtrait do la Révue do In Ilandee, Vol. 1) 
Gand, 1846, 


+— Le Bouddhism, son fondatour ot sos éoritures. Davis, 1864. 
‘Nix (Archbishop of Yaroslaw): Buddhism in Sibivin, (Written 
in Rugsian.) St. Petersh, 1858, 


Norris, #.: On the Kapur-di Rock inseription, Jonrn, BR, As, 
Soa, Vol. VIL, p. 804. 


x 
3 


” 


OVERBUOK. — PICK BRING, 365 


Ovunnnonk: dots over Boeddhoe on zyno Leer, Verh. d. Batav, 
{ienoot, Vol. XL, p. 293. 


Parnas, P. S.: Reise durch vorschiedene Provinyen des Rus- 
sinxchon Hoiches, 3 Theile, St. Potorsburg, 1773-1801. 


- Suumlungen historischer Nachrichten iber die Mongolischen 
Vilkorschaftou, 2 Theile, St. Potorsburg, 1776, 1801. 


Pauuandt, Os Das leben Buddhas. Arb, d. russ. Mission, 
Vol. TL, p. 197 : 


~ wm Wistoriseho Skizze des alten Buddhismus. Krman’s Aveh 
Vol. XV, (1866), p, 206. Also contained ins Arb, d. russ. 
Miss, Vol. IL, p. 467. 


—— Lobonsbeschraibung des Buddha's Schakjamuni,  Irman’s 
Avel,, Vol. XV. (1866), p. 1 


, : 
Paurmen: Faits relatifs au culto Bouddhique, Uaprés les sourges 
Chinoises (it the article ontilled “Mxamon méthodique des 


fails qui concernent lo Thien-tehu”). Nouv. Journ. As; 8° | 


vévie, Vol. VIIE (1889), 


"yh ‘ Salt > . 
Pavin, ‘Ls Kinde sur lo Sy-yoou-Schin-tstion, roman bouddhique 
chinois, Nouv. Jou, Ag; 6° sevice, Vol. IX. pt 857, dnd 
Vol. Xj. 808, ° 


Pomeurron, RK. B.: Report on Bhutén.” Caloutta, 1889, 


Parity, Enexmu: Account of tho great Dindu Monarch, Asoka, 
ohivily from Saysen’s “Indische Altorthumskunde.” Joumne 
Bombay It. As" Soo, Vol ILL, Part. IL, pu 


Proxuninu, Un: The Buddhist Caves. United States exploring 


expadition, Vhilad, 1848, Vol. IX, p, 840. 
' eae : 


‘es 


386 PCTSOHURTNSKI,- — DRINK, 


PLTSOrURINSKT, Tlyaoynnir: Dexeription of Tibet in its netual 
stale. (Weritton in Russian.) St. Potarsh. 1828, 


Postans, W.: An account of the dain temple at Badvasir; 
and ruins of Badvanngivs in tho provineo of Cutch, Journ. 
As. Soo. Beng, Vol. VIL, Vari I, p. 431. 


Parossur, J.: Intorpretation of tho most ancient of the insevip- 
tions of tho pillar called the Litt of loro, Shah, now Dolhi, 
and of the Allahabad, Radhia, and Matlinh pillay, or Git, in- 
seviplions which agroe therewith, dourn, As. Soc, Beng., 
Vol. VI, p. 566, 

In voference to these pillars sea also: Burt, [Jodgson, Mill, 
Troyer, Turnour, 


—- Noto on tho Faesimiles of the various Inweriptions on the 
anciont column al Allahabad, retaken by Wd. Stith, Tourn. ke, ’ 
e Vol. TI, p. 1143 Vol VE, p. 968, 


—— Noto on tho Faesimilos of Inseriptions from Sanh} near 
Bhilsa, and on the drwings of the Buddhist monumont 
prosented by Captain W. Murray. Journ, &e, Vol. Vi, 
p. 451, : 


“_— On tho Kidicts of Piyadasi, or Asola, tho Buddhist monarch 
of India, Journ, &, Vol VIL, Part. L, p. 210. 


~—- Discovory of the name of Antiochus the Croat, in two of 
the edicts of Asoka, king of Indin. Joum, &e, Vol. VIL, 
p. 156. ; 


~~ Note on Insoriptions at Udayagivi, uid Khawdgixi, in Guttel, 
in the Lit charactors, down, &e, Vol VIL, p. 1072. 


e 


: PRINHED, — RAMUS. 357 


Prinsyy, do: On tho coins and relies discovered by Chev. Vontina 
in the topo of Manikyila, Jou, As. Soc, Beng, Vol. IIL, 
pe. B13, 496, 
Sea also on this Tope the paper of Cunningham. 


~~~ Note on the Coins discovorod by M. Court, Journ se, 
Vol. TIL, p. 662, 
Vor additions md corrections soo: Cunningham. 


vemnes Essays on Indian Antituilios, historic, mumismatic, and pa- 
Jwographic of the lute, to which avo added his “Useful Tables," 
illustrative of Indinn Uistory, Chronology, modern Coinages, 
Woizhts, Mousures, &e, Udited, with notes and additional 
matter, by Nd. Thomas, Vols, I, and I, London, 1888, 


Ravunpravan Mrrra, Banu: Buddhism and Odinism, thew 
similituda; illustrated by Extracts from Professor Holmboo's 
Memoir on the “'T'racoy do Buddhisme on Norvége.” Journ. 

’ As, S00. Bong, Vol, XXVIL, p. 48, 

ome The Lulitu-Vistara, or Momoirs of the lito und doctrines? of 

Sakya Siuhu, Vol. V. of the Libliotheea Indica, by Roee, 
Suv also the Gennslation ol Foucaux, and Lenz. 


Rawugat, Ann: Noto sur quelques 6pithdles descriptives de 

Bouldha, down, des Sav, 1819, p. 625. 
~ Sw Ia suecossion des 33 promicrs patriarches do la religion 

do Bouddha, Journ, des Sav, 1821, p, 4 

——- Aporgu dun Mémoire sur Voriging de lu Hiérarchie Lamaique. 
Jown, As, Vol. £V., L824, p, 257. 

~~ Mélanges Asiatiques, ou Choi do amorcouux do critique, ob 
tlo mémoires volatify aux roligions, aux sciences, & Uhistoire, 
ab A lw ydopraphic dey nations orientales, Vols. I. and JI. 
Paris, (8265, 


358 RAMUSAT.—-RENOT, 


Raénxvusan, Ape: Nouvomx Mélangos Asiatiques, on Reeuoil do 
moreeaux, &o, Vol. I and IL. 1899, , 


-— agai sur le cosmographio ot la cosmogonic des houddhistes 
aprés los uutow's chinois. In tho “Mélungos Asiatiqugs.” 


— la Triade Bouddhique (iu tho article entitled “Observations 
sur trois Mémoires do Do Guignes insdrés dans le tome XL. 
de la Collection do PAcadémioe dos Inscriptions ot Bollos- 
Lottvos, et relatifs & Ja religion samanéonne). Nouv, Journ, As, 
2° séxio, Vol. VIL. (1881), pp. 266, 260, 801. 


-—— Observations sur Vhistoire dos Mongols orientaux, do Ssimang~ 
Ssetsen. VParis, 1882. 


--— Mémoires sur un voyage dans T’Asio Centrale, dans le pays 
des Afghans, el des Boloutohes, ot diuis PIude, exéonté & la 
fin du IV° Siéclo do notre dre par plusiours Samandons do 
Ching Mém, de lust. royal do Vuance, Acad. d. ‘inser. 

_ 1838, p. 348, 


—— Moo kouc ki, ou Relations des Royaumos Bouddhiquos. Voyngox 
dans la Tartarie pay I'a Ilim, Paris, 1886, 

Critical diss: Neumann: Zoitsehr, f.d. K.d, Morg,, Vol. TUL, p. 1065 
and two articles by FE. Burnouf in Journ. des Sav, 1837, 
pp. 160, 358; and I. TL, Wilson, in Joum. R. As, Soe., Vol. ¥. 

© (1889), p. 108. 

Vor romarks on those voyages sce Kittoo; an English translation 

of Rémusat’s work is noticed under Ia Tian. 


——~ Mélangos posthumes d'histoire ot do littérature ovientalos. 
Paris, 1843. 


Renov eb Lary: Relation d'un Voyage an Tibet par VAbbs 
Krick. Paris, 1884. 


- 


4 MITTER, — SOLUETEN ER, 359 


Burren, Ca Dio Stopas, oder die architektonischen Donkmale 
ov dev indo-buktrischon Kénigsstrasse, und die Colosse von 
Bantian, Berlin, (898, 

‘Soo also the Narrative of Barnes. 


——~ Die Mntstohung dor lamaischen Teravohie und der welll. 


Supremutio der Chingson tibor das Volk dor Tiibeter, “Evd- 
kundo,” ‘Vol. UL, pp. 274-87, 


Sauispury, li: Memoir on the history of Buddhism, Journ. 
Amor. Orient. S06, Vol. 1, pp. 79-136. 

San, I: Aveount of the caves in Salsotte. ‘Trans, Lit, Soo, 
Bombay, Vol, E, p. 4. 

Souyyrnen, A.: ‘Tibetischo Studion. Minleitung und erster Ar- 
likel, Bull. hist-phil, St. Péterab. Vol. VIIL, pp. 212, 259, 
ya, 308. : 

--—« Boilriigo zur ‘Tibolischon Iautlehre, Bull, &e, Vol. VIEL, 
pp. 267, 837, ‘ P 
—~——— Uchor don sogonannton Artikel. Bull, &e., Vol. VIL, p, 841. 
—— Unbor dio Vorschlochtorungsporioden dor Menschheit, nach 

buddhistischar Anschauungawoise, Bull. &, Vol. IX, p. 1. 

-—— Boriché tber die in Poking fiir dio Akademis angekauften 
tibotischon Werke, Bull. &e, Vol. IX. pp, 10, 17. > 

come Ds huddhistische Sutra der zwelundvieraig Sitve. Bull, ke, 
Vol. [Xp 65. 

-—~ Uobor das Work; Histoire tlg Iu viv de Iiouon Thsang, ste. 
Bul, &e, Vok XE, pe 27. 

~ «= Uohox eine vigentlittinliche Art tibelischor Composita, Bull, &e, 
Vol, XV, pe 7. 


360 BOMIMENDR, — SCUMAIRDA. ° 


Sommryer, A.: Evgitnzungen und Borichtigungon 21 Schmidt's 
Ausgabo des Dsanglin. St. Potorsh, 1852. 


—— Hino tibotische Lebonsheschroibung Sikynmuni’s, Méin. des 
sav. 6trang., St. Potorsh, Vol. VI, p. 281. 


-——~ Buddhistischo Tviglotte, d.h. Sanskrit-‘Tibotisch-Mongolisches 
Worterverzeichnigs. St. Potersb., 1859, . 


—— Sur le grand nombro des Buddhists, Bull, St. Potersb, Acad, 
Vol. V., No. 5, 


Scummma vu Cannsvap, Baron: Bibliothéque bonddhique, ou 
Index du Gandjour do Naxtang. Bull. hist-phil. St, Pétorsh.,, 
Vol: IV., p, 821, 


—— Mahiyinastitra, d.i, das ohrwiirdigo, mit Namon “Das un- 
ermessliche Lebensalter und die unormessliche Erkonntniss,” 
Ed. by the Imp. Acadomy. St. Potorsh, 1445, 


Sommaainewurr, 10, A,, and R. ‘pu: Resulis of a seidntifio 
, Mission to. India and Tigh Asian, ‘Tho Ailes contains various 
roprosentations of Buddhist tomplos, monastorios and objects 

of Buddhist worship. 


—— Hann: Usher das Mahiyinasutra Digpa thamchad shagpar 
terchoi, Bull. der bayer. Aad, 1868, p. 81. (Algo contained 
in Chaptor XI. of this volume.) 


Sonnuenn, Ir. Professor: Modo of oxpressing numorala in the 
Sanskrit and Tibetan language. Jown, As, Soo, Bong, Vol. Ti. 
pi. 


Sonospmn, C.: Le Bouddha,ot lo Bouddhisme. Paris; 1857. 


a7 

Sonararpa, L. K.: Reise wn die Mrdo in don Jahon 1858-1857, 
Braunschweig, 1861. (Vol. L in voloreneo to Buddhism in 
Ceylon.) ‘ 


= 
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Soup, L dJ.: Forschungon im Gebicle der iilteren roligidsen, 
politischon und literavischon Bildwugsgoschichte lor Vélker 
Mittol-Asions, vorziiglich der Mongolon und Tibetor. St. Pétorsb., 
1824, 

—~ Witrdigung und Ablertigung der Klaproth’schon \“Bolouch- 
tung dor Vorschungon ce.” Leipzig, 1826, 


—— Ushor die Forwundischatt dev gnostisch theosophischen Leh- 
ron mil den Roligionssystomon dos Ovionts, vorziiglich dos ” 
Buddhaisms. Leipzig, 1828, * 


ame Coxchichte dor Ostmongolon und ihres lMirstonhauses, vor- 

fusst von Ssunang Ssotson Ohungtai dschi dor Ordus; ithor- 

sola von .... St. Potorsb, 1829, : 
For ertiieat diss, see: Wlaproth, Rénusat. 


——— Die Maton Bogda Gossors Khan's, des Vortilgors der Wurzal 
dor zoln Uebol in don zl Gegonden. Tino ostasiatischo 
Toldonsago, aus dom Mongolischon tiborsotzt. St. Potersh., 
1830, 


~—~ Uobor das Mahayiin und dis Prajna Piwumite der Bauddhen. 
Bull. suiont, St. Petersh. Acad, Vol, J, p. 145, and Mém. de 
VAcud, do St. Potovsh, Vol, IV., p. 124. 


~~ Uobor dio Bogriindung dos ‘Tibotischon Sprachstudiums it 
Russland und die Worausgahe dor dazu néthigen Tiilfsworke. 
Bull. ae, Ge, Vol. Ty p. 28, 


ee Ushor Lamaismus und die Bedoutung dioses Namons, Bull. 
* go, dit, Vole Ly pe dd. 


~~ Usher oinigo Bigonthiinlichkoilen der Tibotischon Sprache 
wid Sehvift. [Mull xe. &e, Vole TU, p. 2265. 


s 


* 
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Som, [. d.: Usher don Ussprang der Tibotischon Schwift, 
Mém. de T’Acad St. Pétorsh, Vol. I, p. dl. 


—— Ueber cinigo Grundlehren des Buddhismus, Mém. &e,, 
Vol. L, p. 98. 


—— Ucher dio sogenannte dritie Wolt der Buddhaisten, Mém. &c., 
Vol. IL, p. 1. ' 


——— Uebor dio tausend Buddhas oiner Woltporiodo der Kinwoh- 
nung, oder gleichmiissigen Dauer. Mém. to, Vol. IL, 
p 41 


—— Grammatik der Tibotisclon Sprache, 1889. 


—— Tibetisch-deutsches Worterbuch nebst deutschen Wort- 
register. 1841, 


—— Dsanglun, der Weise und der ‘Thor; aus dom ‘Tibetischon 
iibersolzt und mit dom Originalloxlo horausgegebon. 1843. 
For Addenda and corrections seo Schiofnor, 


—— Dor Index dos Kanjur, St. Potorsh., 1845, 


-— and Boxurniax, O.: Verzeichniss dor tibotischon ITand- 
schrifton und Ilolzdrucko im Asiatischen Musoum der kK, 
Akademic dev Wissenschaften. Bull, hist~phil. St, Petorsh., 

-  YVol, IV,, Nos. 6, 7, 8 


Soudnpure, {i, von; Blick auf die buddhistischon Tolson- 
tempel Indiens. Zeitschr, d. doutsch. Morg. Ges, Vol. VIL 
(1853), pp. 101-3, 


Somors, W.: Uebor den Doppelsinn des Wortes Schamane, und 
uber den tungusischen Schamanencultus nm Lofe dor Mandshu 
Kaisor, Abli. Berl. Acad. 1842. 
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Sonos, We: Ueber den Buddhaismus in Uoch-Asion und in 
Chinu Abh. Bork Acad. 1844, 


Sunkint: Revollections of Coylon, aflor a residence of nenrly 
thivteon yours; with an acconnt of the chureh Missionary 
Society's operations, {844 


Stupoup, Pi, Ma. vii Nippon, Archiy zur Bescheibung you 
Japan wd desson Nobou- und Schutzlinder &e. 5 Vols, 
Loydon, 18:37. 


Sou: Chinw and the Chinese, their voligion, charactoy, customs, 
and manuhetures, &e. 2 Vols. 1849 


Surv, dv: Spocimon of a Burmese drama. Journ, As. Soc, 
Bong, Vol. VIL, p. 636, 


Spiunasn, Ma. Kammavakya, Libor do offieiis sacerdotum Bud- 
. dhicomun, Valico of Latine primus odidit, atque adnotationes 
adjocil, 1841. ® 


am Anoodota Pulicn Nach den Unndsechrifien dor kgl. Bibliothek 
in Coponhagon im Giundtoxto horausgegobon, itberseizt und 
» evkditet. Leipzig, 1845, 


Npavenson: Analysis of the Ganova Purina, with special re- 
foronce to the history of Buddhism, Journ: R, As. Soct, 


Vol. VIEL (1846), p. 319, 


—~ Qn the intermixture of Buddbiam with Brahmanism in the 
voligion of the Uindus of the Dokhan. Jown, BR. As. Soc, 
Vol. VIL. (1843), pp. 1+8. 


-—~ An account of the Buddho-Vaishnuvas, or Vilthal-Bhaktas 
of the Tichian. down fe As. Boe, Vol. VU. (1848), p. 6d. 


364 STRAGILMY, — 'LENNENU 


Swracuy, H. Captuin: Narrative of a Jowney lo Cho Lagan 
and Cho Mapan, Journ, As, Sou, Beng, Vol. XVIL, Part. IL, 
pp. 98, 128, 827, . 


Svume: Die Keligionssysteme der heidnischon Vélker des Ovients. 
Berlin, 1836. 

Syxugs, H. W.: On a Catalogue of Chineso Buddhistical Works, 
Journ, R, As. Soc. Vol. 1X. (1848), p. 109. 


—— -An Account of the Caves of Ellora. ‘Trans, Lit, Soe. Bombay, 
Vol. TIL, p. 265. 
See also on these caves: Grindley, Tod. 


—— On the Miniature Chaityas and Inseriptions of the Buddhist, 
religious dogma, found in the ruins of the 'lomplo of Simdth, 
near Benares, Journ. R. As, Soc, Vol. XVL, p. 37, 


See also on the fundamental dogma of the Buddhist {nith: 
* Todgson’s paper on Sarnath. 


—— Specimens of Buddhist. inscriptions, with symbols, from the 
West of India, Journ, As, Soc, Bong, Vol, VI, Part. JL, 
p. 1038, 


Synvesrre pu Saoy: A critic is noticed under Klaproth. 


Taytor, Cooxe: Ancient and modern India, Revised and con- 
tinued to tke present time by Mackonna, 1857. 


Tennent, Sin, Eamrson: “Christianity in Coylon, its Intro- 
duction and Progress under the Portuguese, the Duich, the 
British, and Amorican Mission; with an historien Skoteh of 
the Bramanicnl and Buddhist Superstitions, London, 1850. 


. 


TENNENT. -- TURNER, BOG 


Torsone, Sia, Karson: Coylon, an secount of tho island, 
physical, historiea, and topographical; with notices of its 
malin history, mitiquilies, aud productions. London, 1859. 


tomas, |: Note on tho presont stato of the oxcavations of 
Siunith. Journ, As. Soc. Beng. Vol. XXIIL, p. 469, (or 
further xolicos see Vol, XXV,, p. 395.) 


sn» Hor his edilion of J, Prinsop’s Useful Tables soo Prinsep, 


Tomson, ‘I 1.2 Western Uinilaya and Thet. London, 1862. 


Tranxowste: ‘Travols of tho Russian mission through Mongolia 
China, and vexidence in Poking in yoars 1820-21. With cor- 
ryootions nd notes hy Kluproth, 2 Vols, London, 1827. 


Yon, dvi Remarks on cortain sculptures in the Cayo Temples of 
Mora. ‘Eran. I, An Soe, Vol. IL, p. 328, 
Seo alxo nhout those caves: Cirindloy, Sykes. 


° 


Tornans, Jas Travols in Ladi, Twlay and Kashmir, London, 
1862, 


‘Tuorun, A.: Armomeomont of the work: Histoire du Bouddha 
Sukya-Mouni, pur Ph. Hd. Foucaux, Nowy. Journ. As. 4° sério, 
Vol. XIV, pp. 262d, 


ee Remarks upon the second inscription of the Allahabad pila, 
Journ, Aw. Soo, Beng, Vol. UL, p. 118, 
In roferonce to these pillars sco also: Burt, Uodgson, Mill, 


Prinsop, ‘Curnour. * 


‘unwer, Sa An account of an umbussy to the Court of tho 
oshoo Tau in Wbet; coutaining a narrative of a journoy 
uvongh Bootna, and part of Tibet, London, 1800. 


366 VURNOUR, —-UPHAM, 


Turwour, G.: Account of the Tooth rolic af Ceylon, supposed 
1o be alluded to in the opening passage of the Ferog 14t in- 
scription, Journ. As, Soo, Beng,, Vol. VI, p. 963° 


-—— Further Notos on the Inscriptions on tho columns at Dehli, 
Allahabad, Betiah, &e. Journ. &e, Vol. VI, ». 1049. 
See also in reference to these solumns: Burt, Hodgson, Mill, 
Prinsep, Troyer. 


—— Examination of the Pili Buddhistical Annals. Journ, As, 
Soc, Beng., Vol. VI, pp. 501 and 718; and Vol, VIL, Part, IL, 
pp. 686, 789, 919, 991. 
Critical diss: oitschy. f. d. K, a. Morg,, Vol. TIL, p. 167, and 
Vol. IV. 


——- The first Twenty Chapiers of the Mahiiwanso: and a profatory 
essay on Pali Buddhistical literatura, originally published as 
an introduction to the above-mentioned portion of tho 
Mahawanso and to the epitome of tho history of Coylon, and 

" the historical inscriptions, printed in tho Ceylon Alminac of 
1888 and 18384, Caylon, 1826. 


——— The Mahiwanso in Roman charactors, with tho translation 
subjoined, and an Introductory Mssay on Pili Buddhistical 
Literature, i 


--— Ixamination of some points of Buddhist Chronology, Jowm, 
As. Soo. Beng, Vol. V., p. 521. 
Critical diss.: Lassen, Chr: Zoitschy, fd. K. d. Morg.,, Vol. L, 
pp. 236-9, ‘ 


Urnam, f.: The history and doctrine of Buddhism, popularly 
illustrated; with notices of the Kappoism, or Domon worship, 
and of the Bali, or planotary incantations of Coylon, London, 
1829. 


UPHAM, — WHEE, 367 


Uratam, Hie: The Mahavansi, the Rajiwatneeari, and the Riijavali, 
forming {he snerol and historical books of Coylon; also a 
collection of Wwacls Hlustrative of the doetrines and literature 
of Buddhism. ‘Craustated from tho Singhalese, London, 1833. 

Ovitieal diss. Burnout, Journ. des Sav. 1893, 1884. 


Viann, Ci. T: ‘Travels in Kashmir, Tadak, Iskardo, &e. 2 Vols. 
Siondon, 1842: 


Wassrnsew, W.: Notices sur les onvrages relatifs au Buddhism 
qui so tyonvent dans la bibliothiqye do PUnivorsilé de Kasan. 
Bull. histephil, St. Pétersh, Vol. XL, p, 837, 


nome Noticos st los ouvragos on langues do l’Asie oriontale qui 
ao trotvont dans la hibliothéque do St. Pétorsbourg. Bull. &e. 
Vol. XTIL, Now, 14 et seq. 


come Yor Buddhismus, sono Dogmon, Geschichte und Litetatur. 
Doutache Usborselzung. St, Potlorsb, 1860. . 
Notieo is givon of this work by A. Sehiofner, in Bull. hist-phil. 
St. Pétorsb,, Vol. XII. 


‘Wann, Av: Dio nouoron Vorschungen ithor das alto Indien. 
Printed in the “Histor, Tasehonbuch von I’, Raumer.” 8rd, series, 
Vol. VI, 1854, pp, 105-43, 


——~ Uobor das Gatrunjaya Mihatmyan, Tin Beitrag zm Ge- 
schichte der Jaine, Loipzig, 1858. 


~~ Indisoho Skizzon. Borlin, 18/7. 


-—-—- Dio neuosten Jorschungen auf dom Gobiolo des Buddhismus. 
Soparatabdruck aus don “Indischon Sindien.” Vol. TL, p. 1. 
Marlin, 1883, 


368 WESTURGAARD. — WILKON. 


Wreterasarp, N. L.: A brief account of the minor Bauddh 
caves of Beira and Bajah, in tho onvirous of Karli, Jou 
Bombay Branch R. As. Soc, Vol. TL. (Ang. 1841), p. 438, 


—— Uobor don iltesten Zoitraum der indischon Goschichto mi 
Riicksicht auf dio Literatur. — Uebor Buddha's ‘Todesjahy un 
cinige andore Zeitpunkte in der tilloren Geschichto Indions, 
Translated from the Donish by Stonzler. Bvoslau, 1862 


Wiirorp, T.: An Essay on the sacred Isles in tho Wost, wit! 
other ossays connected with. As. Res. Vol, VILL, p. 244, 
For other momoirs by fliis muthou,neo Ags. Ros, Vols, IL, TLL, LV, 
V,, VI, X. : : 


oo” is 

Wirson, Tl. IL: Ariana antiqua, A descriptive account of thy 
antiquities and coins of Afghanisten: with a momoiy on the 
buildings called ‘Lopes, by 1. Masson, Londen, 1841. 4° 


~— Buddhist Embloms, Journ, R, As. Soe, Vol VI, p. 461, 


—— Analysis of tho Kah-gyur. Journ. As, Soo, Bong, Vol, 1 
p. 875, ‘ 


—— Buddhist Inscription of King Priyadavai. dourn, &e, Vol. XVI. 
p. 387, 

—— On the Rock inscription of Kapur di Giri, Dhauli and Ginay, 
Journ. R, As, 800, Vol, XL, p. 153, 

—— On Buddha ond Buddhism. Journ, &e, Vol, XML, ys. 929 


~-— Noto on tho Literature of Thibet. Glean. in Scioncs, Vol, IIL. 
p. 248, 


—— Notes of o Correspondence with Sir John Bowring on Bud- 
dhist Literature in China, With noticos of Uhinese Buddhist 
Works translated from tho Sanskrit, By Wi. Hilcns, Jou. 
R. As Soe, Vol. XVI, p. 316, 


WIts0N.—YULE. 369 


Wriison, TL Ts Notices sur trois onvrages bouddbiques recus 
au Nepal pur... Nouv Journ, As, 1881, p. 97. 


Winson, J.: Memoiy on the Cave Temples and Monasteries and 
athor aneiont Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Jaina remains of 
Wontern India. Journ. Bombay R. As, Soc, Vol. IIL, Part. 11, 
pe AG, wad Vol. LV, pe 340, 


Yurn: A nurrative of tho Mission sent by the Governor General 
of India to the Cowt of Ava in 1855, with notires of the 
Country, Government and People. With ntimorous Mlustrations, 
London, 188 ae 


‘ 


GLOSSARY OF TIBETAN TERMS, 
THOR, SPELLING AND TRANSLITERA TION - 


WITH QUOTATIONS OF THE EXPLANATION CONTAINED IN ‘THIS 
VOLUME, 


ALPNABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


om Iy order to! facilitate the printing, the spelling. in 
~ nativo: charactors’ has boon oxcluded from the text, and 
I prosont here a general synopsis in which every term 
mot with in the preceding parts can easily be found, 
Tho first column gives the pronunciation; the second . 

the Tibetan spelling; the third the transliteration; in the 
fourth the page ‘is added in which details about the re 
spective term are contained, 

The Tibetan terms may be monosyllabic or they may 
consist of several words, butthe Tibetan language also 
‘shows’ frequent examples’ of edmpositions ; several words 
which of themselves ‘have a. distinct meaning, and are 
as such in‘ general uso, isles oceur combined. and form- 
ing one term: ’ : 


ty OR 


372 GLOSSARY OF TIBETAN TERMS. 


Many words show a considerable difference between 
the pronunciation and the spelling. In most cases, the 
difference is based upon grammatical ‘rules; in othors wo 
have to explain it by suppdsing the influence of dialacts, 
in consequence of which many words have become invested 
with a form’ different from, that which they have in the 
classical stationary language of the ‘sacred Buddhist 
literaturo. I have alrcady had occasion to allude to this 
introduction of numerous now forms into the modern 
popular Tibetan, when analysing tho historical document 
obtained at Hinds (see p. 183). 

The alphabet I use for the transliteration in the third 
column is given in full detail p. x1-xiv. The consonants 
not pronounced are’ printed in Italics; the Tibetan inter- 
syllabic points are rendered, as is usually dono, by small 
horizontal lines, ‘ 
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ARGAT CHOGA © GMA. 373 
eee Tibetan, Charactors, Transliteration. Page, 
Argai choga, > | gaia Pisasllsihorgs 179 
Alisha. i Bey A-ti-sha. 69, 136 
Badang. in -4 Ba-dang. 101 
Bagtsis, ay en Bag-ntsis. ard 
Bardo. qk Bar-do. (09 
Bardo phrang- aa rage gar gyi Bar- do-'phrang- 
grol gyi sol dob daw ahaa Har 9) sgrol-gyi-gsol- 
_ jig grol gyi pavo : © | 'dobs-'jigs-sgrol- 
uhechay a. yang N'g'9 gyi-dpa’-vo-zhos- 
bya-va. 110 
Bochon, ASH Be-chon. 216 
Bihar gyalpo, | Bg Bi-har-rgyal-por i, 
Bon. ix Bon. 7k 
Brakhug. ARR . }*Bras-khug. 240 
Brikungpa. mapas *Bri-khung-pa. 1. 
Bromston, aa 'Brom-ston. 69, 73 
Brug. aR "Brug. 265, 276 
Brugpa. agar "Brug-pa. * u° 
Bral. 13h eBrul. 276 
* Budzad. PL dBu-mdzad. 156 
Bumapa, RAH dBu-ma-pa. 32 
Bumpa. Aa : Bum-pa. 289 
Cha, q Ja. 169 














Rye CHAG — CHODPA 
ara Tibetan Characters. Transliteration, | Page, 
Chap. aN IChags. 281 
Chagpa thogmed. BAA AS Phyags-pa-thogs- 
# med. Je 
Chagtong hhorlo. arora Phyag-stong-"hhov- 
lo. 89 
Chagye chin. arya y5 Phyag-gyas-sbyin, 208 
Chakdor By sn Phyag-rdor, ) 
Chakna dorje. ayyte Phyag-na-rdo-ije. ( i 
Chag zhipa. Byaqes Phyag-dchi-pa. 80 
Chahhan. Bap Phya-mkhan. 136 
Chakja. ByS Phyag-rg ya, 56, 208 
Chahna padma BAIN Phyag-na-padma- 
kaipo. dkar-po, “| RO 
Champai chos Bane eu Byams-pa'i-chhos ' 
nga, énga. ae 
Chamzhug. BAN IG AN Byams-dzhugs, att 
Chandion. BVaay ‘ sPyan-'dvon, 260 
Changpo, aay ’Chhang-po. 20 
Chantong. Ares sPyan-stong, 90 
Chobu damehan. granesy slXyes-bu-dam-chan.| 138 
Chenresi van- YANTRA sPyan -ras- gzhigs- 
chug. dv ang -phyug. 88 
Chi. B Khyi, 276 
Chinsreg. an ° sByin-srog, aio 
Chod. Bast gChod-? 198 
Chodpa. 153 mChhod-pa, 260 























CTIODPAN — DAMPAT, 378 
Enis) Tibetan Charactors, Transliteration, | Pago. 
—_———— Speer at Saas Ceneeenee 
Chodpan. Seen Chod-pan, 200 
Chogi dangpoi | ae yag Rong ga | mChhog- gi-dang- 
sungye . po'i-sangs-rgyas. 40 
Choichi gyalpo. Ee hguh Chhos - ap rgyal - 
po. 183 
Choichi gyalpoi Sar Qgnaryyagy Chhos-kyi-rgyal-. 
shed dul. po'i-shed-"dul, 10 
Choichong. aris Chhos-skyong, 166 
Choigyal. aarga Chhos-rgyal. 93, 186 
Chorten. ain '5F mChhod-rten. 192 & seg 
Chor va. agns "Byor-ba 210 
Chos ku. ba Chhos-sku. 38 
Olu 8 Chhu. 28t 
Chugehig zhal, ag ey qa bChu-gehig-zhal. 90 
Chungpa kundus Aga NAV ARN SA "Byang-pa-kun-’dus- 
tais. : atsis, 309 
Chusrang. NIN Chhu-srang. 280 
Da. 5 Da 307 
Da, Ee) dGva 109, 268 
Dabehad. ARNT GS Dab-brgyad. + at 
Dachan, qs, , sGra-gchan. 116 
Dalha pyalpo. weet dGra-tha-rgyal-po. {67 
Damehan dorje rar sa hee NH « |Dam-chan-rdo-rjo- 
Togpa. ‘ legs-pa. 188 
Danpai de. sag Dam-pa'i-sdo, 49 











Pet 




















376° DARNAT — DOM, 
Phones Tibetan Characters. Transliteration. Pago, 
+ Transcription. . 
—| +—t 
Darnai janba. wedngys Dar-sna-inga'i- 261 
brgyan-pa. 

* Darzab. RIAN Dar-zab. 178 
Dashol. aay Zla-dshol. 288 
Dava. an Zla-ba,. 280 
Dava dagpa. aay Zla-ba-grags-pa. AL 
Dechad. ngs sDe-brpyad. 109 
Dechog. AR ai5F| bDe-mehhog. 108 
Dochogi gyut. a aT BS bDe-mehhog -gi- 

rgyud. 109 
Dojung. RAgS bDe-byung. Mv 
Devachan. AANSA bDe-ba-chan. 101 
‘ > ‘conn -Aghin- o iG ln 
Dezhin shegpa. | 3 AGA NH Do-bzhin-gshogs-pa. |" 4, 126 . 
Digpe thamehad SPR SR ATANT sDig-pa-thams-chad- 
shagpar terchoi. creer dshags-par-gtor- | 
chhos. 123 
71S. ~ 8. 
Digshag ser chi STATIN rsDig- dshags- gsor- 
pugri. oe! gyis-spu-gri. 124 
Digug. 325 Gri-gug. 201 
Do. a : mDo. 78 
Dodne vangpo. ARRAN A gDod-nas-dbang-po, | 263 
Doljang. Gera sGrol-Jang. 06 
Dotkar, gv, sGrold-kar, 09 
Dolma. ga ; . sGrol-ma. 66 
Dolzin. ° Hard, Grol-zia, 42 
Dom. i sDom. 106, 162 


Phonetic 


‘Pyansoription. 
ne Soe 


Donghen chonga, 


Dondampai den 
‘ 
pte 


Dorje. 
Dorjechang, 
Dorjedan, 
Dorjodzin. 


Dorje kyilkrung. 


Dorjosempa, 
Dote. 
+Dragpo ohinsrog. 
Dragshed. 
Deilbu, 
Dyjmed shol- 
phrong. 
Dobjod. 
Dudo. 
Dudu. 
Dug, 
Dug karchan. 
Dulva. 
Dulva-ahi. 


Dungtsi. 


DONGHEN — DUNGISIL, 


377 








Tibetan Characters. 


yay 
Saar 
#R 

FERS 
FER 
ahs 
FERr AAS 


‘ 
ne 
Ce AWS AA 
a 


‘4 


so 


SARC AS 


ges 

ayag 

aaya 

ABW 
AVIV 
Ana 2 
a aang 

QR? 





Transliteration, 


gDon-chhen - beho- 
fnga, 


Don-dam-pa'i-bden- 
pa. 
rDo-rje. 
*Do-rje-"chhang. - 
rDo-rjo-gdan. 
*Do-rje-zin. 
rDo-rje-dkyil- 
dhrung. 
+Do-rje-sems-dpw. 
mDo-sdo. 


Drag-gshed. 
Dril-bn. 
Dri-med-shel- 
phreng. 
sGuub-byed. 
Dud -'gro. 
bDud-po. 
gDugs. 
gDugs-dkar-chan. 
'Dul-ba. 
'Dul-va-bzhi. 
gDung-risi. 





Drag-po-sbyin-srog. 





Page. 






(267 


35 
215 
BO seq. 


178 


4) 50d seq 


210 
50 acy. 
68 
110, 252 
aff 
53 























378 DUS KY — URUBGIEN, 
Perey Tibetan Characters, Transliteration, Pag C. 
aaa 
Dus kyi khorlo. Rug anny Dus-ky1"khor-lo. ATA cen, 
Dusniayinpar chi. aaraly x83 , Dus-ma-yin- par- 
’chhi. 109 
Dutsi q Rte 4 bDud-rtsi, tL 
Daadpa chagnyi. ARR URE HN : mDzad - pa -bebu- 

. gnyis. 80 
Dzambhala. Rargral Dzam-bha-la. 268 
Gabtsis, * anSa Cab-risis, ard, 201 
Galdanpe. eays dGa'- \dan-pa. 78 
Gang zar. ARR RT 'Gang-gzar. 250 
Gait, 413 Gan. 171 
Gayo. aqae dGa’-bo. 39 
Gebkoi, aya dGo-bskos. * 165 
Gog. A bGogs. LOD, 258 
Geldanpa. vere dGo-Idan-pa. ws 
Gelong. aR dGe-slong. * 162 
“Gelukpa. ALAIN dGe-lugs-pa, wh 
Genyon. aay dGo-bsnyon, ‘49, ‘tw 
Genyen darma. Sr ate dGo-snyen-dar-ma. 98 

, Gatsul. ay ga dGo-ts‘hul, 1o2 
Gin. a5 Gjn, 307 
Gonpa. ais dUton-pa. 179 
Gonpo. aah mGon-po, 261 
Gonyan serpo. HERAT mGo-brnyan-ser-po. | sd 
Grubchen toul- gray Supa gas Grub - ohhen - ts‘hul- 

hhrim gyalso. . klrims-reya-mts‘ho.} 97 


Phonetic 
Trangoription, 


a 
Geubisis, | 
Gungden, 
Gyalehenzhi. 


° 

Gyalpo chenpo 
namthoras chi 
hang oliag. 


Gyaltsan. 
Gyelrap salvai 
melong. 
Gyelva rinpoche, 
Gyut. 

Gyut zhi. 

Hala hala, 

“Yoruko, 

Ja, 

Jahyol, 
Jamjang, , 


Jampaijang Thai 
thama — shesral 
od. 


Jang. 


Jod-tho yangi za- 
matog. 
. 


‘ 
Je Psankhapa. 
di. 


Jigion Gonpo, 


GRUBISIS — JIGPEN, 


379 








Tibetdn Cheracters. 


gaan 
RIVA 
gr3y74 
gras erga tage 
Dagny 


gay 
BURN AA aR 


grr nnes 

a 

a 

5ias 

5571 

3 

gvtie, 

ARAR RRS 

Agana gRN'aA a" 
AVR ER 

aS 

sextape 

RK RH j 

3 ; 

aR a Ra a 





. 





Transliteration. 


Grub-risis. 


_ | dGung-bdun. 


rGyal-chhen,balit. 


rGyal-po-ehhen-po- 


rnani-thos-stas-kyi- 


dskang-dshags, 


#Gyal-mis‘han, 


oGyal-rabs-gsal bo'i- 


mo-long, 


iGyal-ba-rin-po ehhe. 


rGyud. 

rGyad-d chi. 

JTa-la-ha-la. 

Io-ru-ka, 

Bya, 

rGab-yol, 

'Sam-dbyangs. 

‘Jam-pai-dbyange- 
Iha'i- tha-ma-shes- 
rab-'od. 

Byang, 

brJod-tho-yang-gi- 
za-ma-lop, 


rJe-tsong-kha-pa. 
Byi. 


‘Jig-rlen-mgon-po. 


Page. 





274 
289 


109 
264 


261 


48, 


259 





380 


JOLSONG — KHIRAL 








Phonetio 
Trangoription. 


dJalsong. 
Jungpo. 
Ka, 
Kadampa. 
Kalba. 
Kanjur. . 
Kantsai, 
Kapila, 
Kargyutpa. 
Karnmapa, 
Kartsis. 


Kartsi-pa, 
Khado, 
Kham. 
Khangtsig. 
Khanpo. 
Kharsil. 
Khatak. 
Khon. 


Khotup chakdor 
gyatso. 
Khetup sangyo, 


Khiral. 












Tibetan Characters, Transliteration, 





rc Byol-song, 
ageh ’Byung-po. 
"mp bKe’, 
NIAAA bKa'-gdams-pa. 


yrs sKCal-ba, 

AIRE bi a'-'eyur. 

AVES bsKang-rdzas. 

mn'al Ka-pa-la. 

wR ga : 6Ka’-rgyud-pa. 

RH Karma-pa. 

aI EN ov q'ea dKar-risis or aKur- 
. otis, 

qvews sKar-rtsis-pat 

apa mKha’-'gro. 

pa Khan. 

ARAB Kang-brtsige. 

co mKhan-po, . 

appx aaa Khar-dsil, 

Ray Kha-dtags. 

id ; Khen. 


ARNETTE FAS mKhas-giub-phyag - 
rdor-rgya-mis‘ ho. 
ARN BVAIGN HN mKhas-grub-sangs- 
‘reyes, | 

pt Khi-ral. 












78 « aey 
260 
216 
73 
TA 


156, 271 
” 150 
218 
307 
04 
155 
Q1L 
too 
807 


97 


7 


KWOV — LHUTHO ’ 


38] 











Tibetan Characters. Transliteration, Page. 


7 Phonetio : 
Transorxiption, 
Khon, fis 
Kherla, apna 
Khorloi phanyon,| afix aida tis, 
Khorten. apn nay 
Khim, ARN 
Khyung. ARS 
Kontseg. RHR ASN 
Kundzob ehi dea- lay Sw 
pa. 
Ku nga gyalpo. qe gr 


Ku nga gyalpoi 
kang shag, 


‘ Kuntag. 
Lebri, 
Lablse. 
Lagoi. 
Lai bumpa. 
Lama, 
Lamyrin. 
Lang. 
Lang dar. 
Tangpo. 
Lanisa. 
Las. 


Teutho, ‘ 


ye" gv hRage, aN 


Qyaay 
aa 
anes 
arn 
Aug 
ara 

aay Da 
as 
qv 
age 
as or *% 





Khon, 

Khor-lo, 

"Khor-la’ i-phan-you 
’Khov-drten, 
Khrims. 

*Khyung, 
dKon-brisegs. 


Kun-rdzob-gyi-bden- 
pa. 


sIu-dnga-rgyal-po. 

sKu-dnga-rgyal- -po'i- 
dskang-bshags. 

Kun-drtags. 

blia-bii, 

Lab-toe, 


bla-gos. 





Las-bum-pa 
éLa-ma, 
Lam-rim 
glang. 
glitng-dar. 
gluang-po. 
Lan-ts‘ha. 
Las. 
Le’u-tho 





307 
a} 
232 
220 
159 
255 


78 


35 
137 


Lib 

77, WL 
° 
276 
68 
Bd 
80 
93 


Qt 








382 LILA o— MAGLON 
Ehansee Tibetan Characters. Transliteration, Pago. 

Transoription, 2 
Lha. a Lha, vl, 108 
Lhachen, 235 Lha-chhen. Qa4 
Tuhagpa. wy Lhag-pa, : 280 
Lhakhang. RS Lha-khang, "188 
Lhamayin, gaily Lha-ma-yin. 92, 109 
Lhamo. yi Lha-mo. 12, 119 
Lhatug. ay Lha-phrug. 2nd 
Lho, | Lho, 258 
Lhonub, ha Lho-nub. 208 
Lhungzed. ane Lhung-daed. 210 
Lhunpo. as Lhun-po, 2 
Li. > Li. , bor 
Le. co Lo. 270 
Longehod dzog- Hen Gy Reg Longs-spyod-rdzegs 

pai ku, pai-sku. 38 
Lonpo. aad dLon-po. 53 
Lotho, ay | Lo-tho. * aud 
Lotsava, aan : Lo-tsava, 70. 
Lug. 3) Lug. 276 
Lug. a Lugs. 246, BLO 
Lugrub. ay “tALu-sgrub, 30, 186 
Lugzar. ares bLlug-gzar. 250 
Lungta. BSF ° rLung-ota. 263 
Luvang gyalpo. qa ges éLu-dbang-rgyal-po| 187 


Maglon 








eras 





dMag-dlon. 














ot 


,  MANI — NAMCHU. 




















ddan. 


383 
at eh See eee 
Rinses : Tibetan Chavacters, i Transliteration. Page. 
peieiewancnk erirees 
Mani. ap Mani. 196, 229 
Mani choskhor. HP SNOT Mani-chhos-’hhor. 230 
Mani kambume aE NTA ARH Mani-dha-'kum. 81 
Manii ritba grub PARAS TAY . Mani’i-ril-bu- grub- 
thab. thabs. 266 
Manla. . aya sMan-dla. 266 
Me, a Mo. vat 
Meba gu. aang : sMo-ba-dgu. 207 
Melha, ary : Mo-tha. 207, Bat 
Melong. RA » {Melong. 230° 
* Mi 9 Mi. 92 
Migmar. Sena, Mig-dmay. 280 
“Monlam. Sana sMon-lam. 119 
Muliding. + gate Mu-li-ging. 3 
Myalba. agua dMyal-ba. 02 
Myangan las | @Rarayagsis Mya-ngan -Jas-"das- 
daspa, pa. 98 
Myangdas. Boaay Myang-'das. 78, 98 
Nagpo chenpo, ay haa h Nag-po-chhen-po 264 
Nakisis. ayes Nag-r'tois. ard 
Naljor chodpa. aragn yy rNal-'byor-spyod-pa.| 82 
Naljoy ngonsum, Korg raiaR A Nal - byor - mngou- 
, | sum. 14 
Nam cha vangdan. HAAG AIS 'SA oNam - échu- dvang- hi? 





384 


NAMGYAL — NYUNGNE. 


(ee 











Phonetic 
Transcription. 


Namgyl bumpa. 
Namtog. 
Nanithosras. 
Nathongzha. 
Netan. i 
Netan chudrugi 
todpa. 
Ngagi lhamo, 
Ngagpa. 


Negagvang lob- 
zang gyamtso. 


Negoizhi, 
Negontog, 
Ngevo chig. 


Ngovonyid nied- 
par mraya, 

Norbu. 

Nubjang. 

Nyangdas 
Nyangan Jas 
daspa, 


Nyigmapa. = 
Nyima. 
Nyingpo. 
Nyompa. 








: 
Nyungne, 


Tibetan Characters. 


Ra gvaHA 

ail 

aarhvgy 

yaiieng : 

ANTI 

NT ST 
nny 

ayy a 

ayn 

RATA HAG HAS 


Reg 
aR 
Gea] 
RS iyay gs 


aNa 
Sras 


n 
aya 

we 
a8 F 


Fay 


a 






Transliteration, 
eNam-rgyal-bum-pa. 
7Nam-rtog. 
rNani-thos-sras, 


. 
aNa-mthong-zha, 


gNas-brian. 

gNas - drtan - dchu- 
drug-gi-dstod-pa. 
Ngag-gighha-mo. 

sNgags-pa. 

Negag - d bang - dlo- 


hzang-rgya-mits‘ho, 
adNgos-gzhi. 
nNgon-rtogis. 
Nego-bo-gchig. 


~bo-nyid-med- 
Ngo -bo-nyid- med 
par-sinra-ba. 


Nor-bu. 

Nub-byang, 

see under Myangias, 
Myangan las daspa, 
rNyig-ma-pa. 

| Nyi-ma. 

| sNying-po, 
sNyoms-pa. 


sNyung-gnas. 








Page. 
. 


97, 


Of 
L156 


259 


72 
280 
au 
BL 


5, 240 


altaya ahataen 


/ 


NYUNGPAR — PHURRUI. 















385 
Bhonsle oats Characters. Transliteration. ae 
Transcription, : Be 
Nyungpar nepai Gee ey sNyung - par - gias- 
choga. pa'i-chho-ga. 240 
Odpagmed, Raney ay : 'Od-dpag-mied. B2 a veg. 
Odpagmod ky! Rerenay aig WemAR | ’Od-dpay-mad -kyi- 
azhing kod, zhing-bkod. 101 
Ombu, aay ‘Om-bu- 228, 219 
Padma jungno. . ayaa Padna-bgung-ggnas. 67 
Pag. aw Pags, : 233 
Paldan Jhamoi ares gai aRE dPal-2dan-Tha-mo'i- 
kang shag. ayAN bskang-bshays. 112 
Panchen Rin- | a@eR RAS Pan-chhen - rin - po- 
* poche. chhe. 153 
aed ge ee 
Pasang, APIA Pa-sangs. 289 
Ponpa, ay sPon-pa. 289) 
Phag. HR Phag. 276 
Phagpa chonresi, BMT A AAA "Phags-pa-spyan-ras- 
. gahigs. 80 
Phagpai donpa ARAVA RR A "Phages-pa’i-bden-pa-| 
ahi. bahi. (Be 
Phalchen, EOI) Phal-chhon. 78 
Phan. axa *Phan. 190 
Phavehin. ax BR Phar-phyin. 88 
Phurbu. chee. * | Phur-bu. 215, 267 
Phurbui davo. aaney Phur-bus-gdab-bo. | 267 
. 
































"386 PHURKMA — S\KYAPA, 7 
ire Tibetan Characters, Transliteration, Page. 
Phorkha. BAA Phur-hha, 259° 
Prel, aa sPrel. 276 
Progzhu, Bona Prog-zhu. 200 
Prulka eboichong ar hal aad sPral - sku ~ chhos- 
chenpoi_ kang AAR skyong-chhen -po’i- 
shag. dskang-bshags. 187 
Pralku thong va gray gy sPrul - sku- mthong - 
dondan, fad : ba-don-ddan, 97 
Prulpai hu. aan sPrul-pa’i-sku. 38° 
Rabne zhugpa. | aA AANA Rab-gnas-bzhugs-pa| 206 
Rabsal. ATW Rab-gsal. 96 
Ralgri, nay Ral-gri, aot 
Ralpachon. Rann 3R Ral-pa-chan. 16 
Rangi nying gar aah Seal Rang-gi-snying-gar- 
th&lmo eharva, Pe thal-mo-sbyar;ba, | 208 
Rikhrodpa. | SofiRrn Ri-khrod-pa. 165 
Rimate, Laz Ri-ma-to 113 
Rinchen na dun. Rye PATA Rin-chhon-sna-ddun.| 53 
Ritha. Ly Ri-tha. gid 
Ryibal chenpoi Surges hang Ba Rus-sbal-ehhan-po' i- 
dokjed. balog-byed. 207 
Sa, ¥ Ba, 281 
Sa chupa, wags Sa-behu-pa. rea 
Sadag gyalpo. WaT NA * .| Sa-bdag-rgyal-po. art 
Sagpar. BPA, Sag-par' 204, 
Sakyapa ways Sa-skya-pa. 3 


- a 
SAMIAN — SHINE, “ _b87 











foe RE we eee Se Se 
Phonetic Tibotan Ch ; s ; 
Transoription. ‘ibotan Characters, Transliteration. Page. 
secs aot 
Samian AHAIGA dSani-gtan. at 
Sangbai dagpo. WAR IRR gSang-ba'-bdag-po oo 
Sangye cht ku TEMG W TG IS Sangs-rgyas-kyi sku- 
sung thug chi ten. yay gsung, - thags - kyi- : 
ton, i7@ 
Salsa omp, Taalsa.) xe Sa-ehchha. , {LOL 206 
Sa tsoma, Wasa Sa-'ts‘ho-ma. 5) 
Semtsamo. Raardarat Soms-tsam-mo, , a9 


Seng - go ~ brgyad- 
khyi. es att 


Seng-ge’i-nyal-stabs,} 21 


; Senge chad ti agit 


Sengei nyal fab. TRA GANA 


Senge Nampar ARP RAIL HWA Song-go-rnam-par-| 





Gyaba, payal-ba. 2] 18 
Songti. aR Seng-hhvi. 2 
Shagpa. AFA bShage-pe. 26 
Shakya Thab-pa, | $g°ga'n Shakya-theb-pa, t 
Shar. FA Shar. 28 
Sharlho. ang Shar-lho. "| 258 
Shecha rabsal. Fg naval Shos-bya-rab-gsal. 305 
Shorchin. A'S5 Shor-phyin. 38, 78 
Shosrab ralgri. Aanaqarg Shes-rab-ral-gri. 66 
Shosrub chan, avrg} Shos-rab-spyan. 210 
Shia. AR Shid. 209 
Shing, ic Shing. 284 
Shinjo, | se, gShin-rje. | 93 




















888, SIINTSIS { TUABKHUNG, 

pe eara | Tibetan Characters. Transliteration, Pago. 
Shintsis. THEN gShin-rtsis. 7 71 
Sobyong. : es gSo-sbyong. 96 
Srogpa. Ra : * |Srog-pa.* Qh ° 
§ ongisan gampo. Hereygah Srong-dtsan-sgam po} 65 
Sringan. Aq Sri-ngan. 109 
Ta, 5 ra. 276 
Tachog. wala vTa-melihag. - 68 
Tag. cal yTag. 286, 276 
Ta gom  ~ ab 7Ta-gom. 210 
Tamdin. raya rTa-mgrin. 248 
Tamdin gyalpoi Pay gra gaayy vTa ~ mein ~ rgyal- 

sri nanpa. po’i-sri-mnan-pa, 110 
Tanbin shi, aN bsTun-pa'i-shis. “ego 
Tanjur. ABVASA . bs'Tan-'gyur, 78 Cay 
Tashi khatak, ay AN AA bKra-shis-kha-dtage.| 190 
Tashi tsig jod. | ay F'Sepnzs bKva ~ shis ~ tsthig- 

brjod. 178 
Tenbrel. ayaa vTon-’brel. 43. 
Tenbrel chugnyi. RYARIAR AN : rTen -'brel - dchu- 

a guyis. co 
Tenkab, nA sTong-bkab. ant 
Tensumni. ayaa +Ten-gsum-ni, 1d7 
Thabdang shes~ RAVER ANAT Thabs ~ dang - shos- 

rab, * yab. 208 
Thabkhung. ‘ RTRs Thab-hhung. 219 








nt 


THABSHES — TSANGPA. 


389 








* taan. 
Thugdam kantsai 


Thugje chenpo 
ehugehig zhal. 


chore OE Se 
wy ne Tibetan Characters, 
Transoxiption. 
Thabshes. qed 
Thal gywva. qera gry 
, ¥ - Nn 
Thangshin gi tis. ARIAS TSH 
Thegpa chenpoi Rapes aaah 
do. 
Thogpasun. Hayaaygal 
Thongpa. ann 
Thisrong do isan. RTS 
Thonglam. algal 
Thonka. agg 
* Thor, so 
Thothori Nyan HHL GARG, 


1] PIV RA AGR EN 


Hr 


Thumi Sambhota. garners 


Togpa nyid. 
Tokchot gyalpo. 


Tongpanyid. 
Tophyo chonpo. 
Tsang: 
Tsangpa. 


Fweygn 
waa aa gay 


pawn 
gag sye 
aR 

anny 





Be ayy TT 











Transliteration. 






Thabs-shes. 


Thal-’gyur-ba. 


Thang-shing-gi-rtsis. 
Theg-pa-chhen-po’'- 


malo. 
Thog-pa-gsun. 
Phreng-pa. 
Khyri-si ong-dde dtsan 
mUhong-lam. 
mLhongs-ka. 
Thor. 


Tho-tho-ri-gnyan- , 


dtsan. 


Thugs-dam-bskang- 


rduas, 


Thugs-rje-chhen-po- 


behu-gehig-zhal. 
Thu-mi sam-bho-ta. 
oToge-pa-gnyis. 
Tha-'og-chhos- 

rgyal-po. 
sTongs-pa-nyid. 


1To-’phye-chhen-po. 


rTsang. 
Ts‘hangs-pa. 






Page. 


208 
aL 


809 


125 
104 
173 
67 
§4 
204 
240 


63 


260 


89 
65 


42 


167 
83 
27L 
80 
it 


2% @ 














e 











390 TSATSA — VUMED. 

parte | Tibetan Characters. Transliteration, Pago. 
Tsatsa (Comp Sata )} $°3 Chha-chha 194, 206 
Tsavanas BVA rTsa-va-nas, 06 
Tsoi. By Ts‘hos. * ae 
‘Tsemo eH, rTse-mo. bL 
Tsepagmed. Saaz ag, Ts‘he-dpag-med, 199 
Tsorab las-tsis  / BAAR Ts‘ho-rabs-las-risis | 974 
Tsesum, PVs *Tse-gsum. ae 
Tsikhan SNAG 7Tsis-mkhan. 166 
Tsonkhapa “Shia Tsong-kha-pa. 60 
Tsovo. Ase gTso-vo. +| GL 
Tsugtor S755 gUsug-tor, ano 
Tsilkhrim kyi | gv Ragas ‘T's‘hul -khrims - kyi-/ 

phungpo. phung-po. 49° 
‘Tsunpo aga OT'sun-po. 62 
‘Tuisol. agai bKrus.gsol. 98, 889 

_ Tungshakehi san- BRAND IG ge (Tung -bshags-kyi- 

gyo songa, fy engerayerveelnite 96 
Urgyon. B54 Ur-gyan. a7 
Uagyenpa. Vay Ur-gyan-pa, 7 
Utpala. ys Ut-pa-la. 86 
Vajrapani. Sar Vajra-pani, itd 
Vangi chinsreg. aang é dVang-sbyin-sreg. 252 
Vuehan. RASH dVu-chan, 80 
Vumed. 5a dVu-med, 80 


> 


" ps 


YAB — ZODIIANAS 


391 








Phonotis 
Transoription. 


Tibetan Characters, 


Transliteration, 


Page. 





Yab yum chudpa 


Yangehob. 
Yangdag don. 


Yangsal domi, 


Yangug. 
Yidag. 
Yidem. 
Yong grub. 
Yos. 
Zamalog, 
Zmnad, 
Zastang, 
Zhagpa. 
Zhalthang, | 


Zhalzai. 


Zhanvang. 


Zhino Thagthong. 


Zhiva, 

Zhivai chingrog. 
Zhiva. tso, 

Zin. 


Zodmanas zhiva, 


Ur gare 
AR ay 
WRAP 
ae er ea 
AU ART 
aay 


s 
{itaa 


ifqwgs 

tis 

vei 

RAR | , 
anys 

aa 

ars 

are 


AAAS 
Sepang aas 

an 

ae ba 
anvais: : 
3 


akan 





Yub-yum-"khyud-pa 

gXang-skyobs. 

Yang-dag-bden. 

gWang- gsal - sgron- : 
me, ‘ 

gXang-’gugs. 

Yi-dags. 

Yi-dam, 

Yongs grub. 

Yos. 

Za-ma-tog. 

gZo'-nad. 

Zas-gisang. 

Zhags-pa. 

Zhal-thang. 

Zhal-zas. 


gZhan-dbang. 


Zhi-gnas -lhag- 
mthong. 


Zbi-ba. 
Zi-ba’i-sbyin-s1 eg. 


Zhi-ba-mts‘ho. 





Zin, 
94$a-ma-nas-zhi-ba, 


* 
26 a 


112 
268 
39 


281 
263 
92 


2415 


21a 216 
190 
228 


BL 


54° 
108 
250 
67 
307 

38 


892 . ZODLA — ZUNG. 
















Pens He Tibetan Characters. Transliteration, Page. 
Transoription. * 











Zodpa. bZod-pa. 

Zon. ay Zon. 307 

Zundui, TEGNART gZungs-bsdus., 96 

Zang, ESN gZungs. 55 
FANIQ gZungs-bzhugs. 206 





Zung zhug. 


2 


C. 
ADDITIONS TO CHAPTER XI, 


pp. 122—42, 


Iy reference to the Address to the Buddha’ of Con- 
fession Prof. Ph, Hd. Foucaux of Paris had the kindness 
to communicate to me some details taken from a copy 
contained in the Imporial Jibrary. The Paris document, 
which had not yet beon published, enables me to supply 
the hiatus at the end of Part 1. of my original, which was 
here considorably injured: it also shows that the sepdra- 
tion’ into two parts is an arbitrary alteration, for the 
concluding sentonce of Part 1. should be carried on’ to 
tho phrase beginning Part IL; at the same time the 
concluding sentence of Part 1. differs in my original 
from the Paris document, : 

Beginning with pago 7, line 3 of the native print 
in Plate V., the Paris document runs as follows:— 

“Whon they caro but for actual pleasures; when 
bad actions shall be accumulated; when there shall be 
no more gratuities; when there shall be enemies; war, 
and illness, and famine be spread; whon many shall be 


: heaped up in the interior of those hells, mNar-med, where 


axe the human beings who have performed bad actions; 
—mipht thon thoy meet this sDig-bshags-gter-chhos, The 
prayer of the teachor kLu-sgrub, will be spread; the 


394 . ADDITION, 


creatures of this period of distress and misery shall read* 
it, and on account of telling it with loud voice, all sins 
shall be taken away. This hidden doctrine, a protector 
of creatures (delivered) by the divino, the best kLu-sgrub, 
which had been concealed under the treasures, like the 
rock-lion in the grove of reeds,’ will be spread. as a 
blessing.” / 

This passage tells us also that Lugrub, or Nagar- 
juna (seo p. 29), is viewed as the author of tls prayer. 

The copy which I had occasion to translate also 
varies in the title. At its head it has written tho words: 
“Repentance of all sins, doctrine of the hidden treasure ;” 
in the text it is denominated “the golden razor which 
takes away the sins.” The Paris documont has this 
latter title also at the head of tho treatise; it is styled 
sDig-bshags-gser-gyi-spu-gri-zhos-bya-va-bzhugs-so, “tltis is 
tha golden razor of the confession of sins.” 

Another doviation still to be noticed is the omission 
of the conclucing prayers and of the details in reforonce 
to the writer and the time it took him to copy it. Also 
the Dharanis differ; the Paris copy has the Sanskrit 
sentences “Om supratishthita vajriya; subham astu sarva 
jegatam; sarva mangalam; yasas maha.” 

I add in Roman characters the text translated above, 
and a list of the readings of the Parisian toxt which 
differ from mine; the pages and lines quoted are those 
of Plates Nos. V. to VIIE 


! An allusion to Sikyamuni’s rotiroment and austeritics in the woods 
previous to his obtaining the Buddhaship, 





Tibetan text in Roman characters; page 7, line 4 to 9, 


Ts‘ he-phyi-ma-ma-dvin-’di-kq-bsam-pa'i-das; dus-kyi-ma-lan-las ngon- 
bsngs-pw'i-lon; dus-mi-’gyur-te-mi-mi-rname~gyur-bas-lan; pha-rol-dmag- 
ts‘hogs-nad-dang-inu-ge-dar-ba’i-dus; dmyal-mnar-med-du-skye-ba’i-sems-chan- 
]gs-ngan- chan -mang - po-yod~pa~de-rnama-ky1-nang-na-bsags-pa-chan-ga'-yod- 
pas; adig-bshage-gter-chhog-'dx- dang - phrad - par-shog-ches-slob-dpon-kln- 
sgrub~kyi-smon-lam-biab-pa-lngs-so; ’di-bskal-pa-snyigs-me’i-sems-chan-bsags- 
pa-chan-rnams-kyis-'di-klog-dang; Iha-’don- hyas-na-sdig-pa-thame-chad- 
byang-bar-gsungs-so; ’di-grong-chig-na-bzhugs-na-grong-khyer-de'-sdig-pa- 
thams- chad-byang-bar-gsungs-so; gter-chhos-di~gro-ba’1-mgon-po-klu-sgrub- 
snying - pos - lhas-smig -mang - ts‘ hal - gyi- brag-seng-ge-dra-pa'iog -tu-gter-du- 
shas-nes-smon-lam-hstab-skad, 


Readings differing from my original. 


Page, 2, lino 1: thams-chad-bshags-pe’i-mdo. 
‘khor-lo-bskor-du-gsol. 
bnidwrya, 
gauge-la-bwii, 
PNAM-PAL-BPAS, 
gacr-gyi-gdugs-nom-mkhw’-lla-buii, 
» 10 to 1: Jig-rton-gyi-khams-kun-tu. 
3» 1 hag-ts'ha-ba-mi, 
» 8 gang-la-ln-zhig-gis-yi-ger-bris-sam, ‘chhang-zhing-klog-gan 
» 8 zhing-’od-bvang-po-na. 
5 to 6; chhos-lyi-dkor-la, 
» 6 hzhon-pa-zhon-pe’i-sdig-pa-’dag-go. 
» 6, 8, 10: sdig-pa-’dag-go. 
6 » 10 gsor-gyrspu-gr. 
» 18  snags-byad-pa'r-dus. 
»  @ me-gral-gro). 
» 12 khor-mi-srod-do. 
8 » | gehig-la-'dus; don-daim-par-seras, 


Caone 


ae 


INDEX. 


‘Tims names of the authors quoted in the text have been excluded, as 
the various publications on Buddhism have been enumerated, in the alpha- 
botical order of the etitors, in the Appendix “Literature,” Pp. 881-69. 


Tho Tibaltan toxms aro given in native characters, and exncl transtitern- 


lint in tho Appondix “Clossary,* pp. 371-03, 


acourroncs ml groaler importance 

again, 

4 ‘ 

Adi Buddha, the supremo and cternal 
Buddha, 50. 

Alanya, or soul, tho basis of overy thing, 
89, 44. 

Alphabet used for transcription, XT. 

Amitibhe, the Dhyani Buddha, corre- 
sponding lo Sikyamuni, 52, 8f— 

* Alas, Plato WT, 

Amitayus, a name given to Amitibha 
when implored for longovity, 98, 
729, 

Amvila, tho water of life, 114, 

Amuleta, 174. 

Aniigiimin, the beings who have entered 
the third of the four "paths leading 
1o Nirviina, 27. 

Anupadaka, a name designative of tho 





Dhyant Buddhas, 61, 


Torms of moye frequent 


have been referred to in this Index 
* 


Avhat, the beings who, by having en- 
tored the highest of the four»patha 
leading to Nirviinn, have gnined 
emancipation from ye-birth and 
acquired supernatural faculties, 27, 
44, 127. 

Arrows, used in ceremonies, 260, 261, 
270.—A drawing occurs on PlataXX 
of the Atlas. 

Aryiisanga, an Indian priest, 82, 89. 

Astrologers, 156, 

Astrology and astrological arts, 278,290. 

Astrological tables, for indicating lucky 

« and unlucky periods, 298;—for di- 
rections in important undertakings, 
804;—consulted in cases of sick- 
ness, 318;—for marriage, 315, Atlas, 
Plates XIX, XX. 

Asuras, evil spirits, 92. 


‘ 
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*Bérma, Reports on, 356, 350, 352, 868. 
Bhagavat, a name of the Buddha, 4. 
Bhikshu, Bhikshuni, “a mendicant,” 
149, 162, 

Bhutin, Dato of the introduction of 
Buddhism into, 71. 

— number of Lamas in ‘Tassistidon, 
164, 

-— Reports on, 849, 355. 
Bihar Gyalpo, the protector of religious 
buildings, 177; Atlas, Plale IX, 
Bodhisattvas, candidates for the Bud- 
dhaship, 28. 

— later application of this word, 149, 

— their faculties, 36. 

~~ representations of, 212. 

Bon, a sect in Tibet, 74, 187. 

Brahma, implored for protection against 
evil spirits, 114, 158, 235. An imago 
occurs among the additional figures 
on Plate X of the Atlas. 

Brikungpa, a sect in Tibet, 74, 

Brugpa, a sect in Tibet, 74. 

Buddifa, the historical, see Sakyamuni, 

Buddhas, thoir faculties and bodies, 7, 
29, 88, 44, 

— signs of beauty, 140, 208. 

— representations of, 208, 221. 

— measurements of Buddha figures, 
216. 

Buddhapilita, an Indian priest, 41. 

Buddhism, presont area of, and number 
of adherents, 11. 

— traces of it in Norway, 827. 

— in Amerika, 18, 828. 

— fundamental dogma, 15. 

— number of precepts, 24. 

— origin of sects, 21. 

~~ extirpation in, India, 9, 22, 

— favourable influence in the mitiga- 
tion of barbarous customs, 243. 

Buildings, religious, 177, ° 

Burnt-offering, 249. 


Calendars, 278, 
Cave temples, see Rock temples. 
Ceremonies, religious, 297. 





INPUX. 


Ceylon, number of Lamas, 165. 

— Works on tho Buddhist religion in, 
897, 344, 846, 848, 363, 864, 865, 366, 
367, ‘ 

Changpo, « talisman, 250.~-A copy takon 
from a ‘Tibetan wood-eut faces this 
pago. 

Chenresi, one of tho names given to 
Padmapiini, the protector of Tibet, 88, 

China, Date of the introduction of 
Buddhism into, 71, 

— number of Buddhists, 11 — of 
Lamas at Pokin, 166, 

— Works on the Buddhist roligion in, 
885, 841, 344, 945, $47, 848, 862, 
854, 865, 862, 368, 364, 

Chinsrog, the burnt-offering, 249. 

Choichong, the god of astrology, and 
protector of man against evil spirits, 
156; Atlns, Plato X, 

Chorton, Meaning and forms of the, 
192. 

Christiana, Numbers of, 18. 
Chronology, ‘The various modes of, in 
Tthol, 275. : 
Chronological table for the yenrs a.p. 

1852-1926, 282. 

Clergy, fwrdomental laws, 148, : 

Confession obtains remission of sing, 94, 

— Public, in Tibet, 289-242, 

— Buddhas of, 96, 122, 268, 398. 

Cosmogonical system, 61, 186. é 

Csoma de Kords, his studies of Trbo- 
tan, 82, 

Cycle of 12 yenrs, 276; of 60 yonra, 
277; of 262 years, 284. 4 

Dabchnd, “octagon,” a magical figure, 
248; Atlas, Plate XVI. 

Dakini, fomale spirits, 248, 

Dalai Lama, the highest in rank of 
the Tibotan priesthood, 162, 

Darjiling, meaning, of tho uame, 179, 

Derchoks, prayor-ilags, 198, 

Dhirani, mystic sontences; also the 
hooks detailing their application and 
advantages, 48, 65, 


INDNX, 


Dharmakiya, the body obtained by 
the Buddhps when loaving the world 
for ever, 88, 

Dhnarmarija, the king of the law, 93, 
185, 

Dhyina, abstract meditation, 52, 64. 

Dhyaini Buddhas, celestial Buddhas, 
the manifestations of the human 


Buddhas in the world of forms, 51, 
- 


210.0 * 

Diet of the Lamas, 167. 

Dipankara, on imaginary Buddha, 181; 
Atlas, Plate XI: the priest with the 
conteal cap. 

Doljang, a Chinese princess and deified 
consort of king Srofigtsan Gampo, 
66; Atlas, Plate VI, 

Dolkay, a Nopaleso princess and deified 
consort of king Srongtsan Gampo, 
66. 

Dolma, a name comprising Doljang 
and Dolkay, 66. 

Dorjo, a symbol of power over the 
evil spirits, 216. 

Dragsheds, tho protectors of man 
agtinst tho evil spirits, 111, 214, 
288. 

Diamag, Porformance of  veligious, 
282-286. 

Drawings and painting of deities, 204, 

Dress of the Tamas, 72, 170. 

Dubjed, a rite intended to onable one 

* to concontrate hie thoughts, 247, 

aDanmbhala, the god of wealth, 268; 
wwe Atlas, Plates VIII, XI. 


Foundation-Lamag, 186, 141, 186. 
Vestivals, monthly and annual, 287, 
T'aneral rites, 269, 


Gautama, name of the Buddha, 4. 
Gedun, the "Tibetan term for clergy, 
138, 


Golong, an ordained Lama, 187, 162. | 


Colukpa, 0 sech in Tibot? 73. , 
Glory, 210. ‘ 
Glossary of Tibotan torms, 871. 


, 
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Gods, genii, and malignant gpirits,* 
107. 
Guhyapati, a name of Vajradhara, 50. 


Hells, 92, 184. 

Hermits, 168. 

Ilimis Monastery, in Laddk, 179, 183. 

Ilinayfina system, “the little vehicle,” 
19. 

Tri, an imploration of Padmapini, 261. 


Tilnesses, Causes and remedies of, 265. 

Isvaras, The three, 251, 

Jaina sect, an offshoot of Buddhism; 
dissertations on this sect, 835, 336, 
388, 343, 347, 852, 856, 868. 

Japan, Buddhism in, 40, 806, 848, 
863. 


Kadampa, 2 sect in Tibet, 73, 

Kala Chakra, the most mystical system 
of Buddhism, 46. . + 

Kaladévi, see Lhamo. 

Kalmuks, 12, 165, ° 

Kalpa of destruction, the period when 
the universe is dissolved, 136.4 

Kanjar, a compilation embodying the 
works translated from Sanskrit into 
Tibetan, 78, 

Kapilavastu, Site of the town of 4. 

Karmapa, a sect in Tibet, 74, 

Kargyutpa, a sect in Tibet, 73, 

Kiisyapn, the supposed predecessor of 
Sakyiimuni, 182. 

Kiiundinyn, » Buddha to come, 139, 

Khanpo, an abbot, 155, 

Kinge, The five great, 157. 

Kirghises, 12. 

Kite, devoted to Mahadeva, 261. 


Teadik, Date of the introduction of 
Buddhism into, 71, 

— Number of Lamas in, 164. 

Lama, incaning of ihe word, 150. 

~— Grades amongst the, 159. 

— Numbers of, 161. 
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* Lamrim, a fathous book wrilten by 

Tsonkhapa, 77, 104, 243. 

Lapeha, a heap of stones to support 
a. pole with prayers, 198. 

Letters of the Tibetan alphabet formed 
in the 7th century A.D., 67. 

Lhamayin, malignant spirits, 109. 

Lhamo, implored for keeping off the 
evil spirits, 112, 119, 235; Atlas, 
Plate 1: the figure riding a horse. 

Literature, the sacred Tibetan, 76. 

-— Europenn, on Buddhism, 381-69, 

Lotus, the symbol of highest perfec- 
tio, 66, 120, 213, 

Lungta, the Airy Torse, 268; Atlas, 
Plate XVII. : 


Madhyama, 48. 

Madhyamika schools, 32, 68. 

Mahadeva, 261. 

Mahiikala, 261. 

Mahiiyaina system, “the great vehicle,” 
80,, : 

Mahéragas, térrestrial dragons, 271. 
Maitreya, ‘the Buddha to como, 82, 
88, 209, 211; Atins, Plate V. * 
Mani, low walls against which stone 
slabs benving inscriptions or images 

of deities are leant, 196. 

— prayer-cylinders, 229, 

— pills to be taken in cases of ill- 
ness, 266. 

Mam Kambum, an historical Tibetan 
work, 77, 83, and seq. 

Manjusri, the god of wisdom, 65; 
Atlas, Plate VI. 

Mania, a Buddha of medicine, 266; 
Atlas, Plate V, XL: the uncovered 
Sigures. 

Manushi, or human Buddhas, 51. 

Mebr gu, “the nine blots,” 297. 

Meditation, 24, 86, 89, 44, 47, 54, 168, 
248. 

Melha, the lord of the genii of fire, 
207, 261. 

Metempsychosis, 91. 

Monasteries, 179. 





INDEX. 


Monuments, Roligious, 177, 199. 
Month, names for, and’ numbers of 
days, 287. . 
Mudra, a conventional sign formed by 
a certain plaemg of tho fingers, 56, 
208, 2465. 

Musical instruments, 228. 

Mysticism, the system of, 46. 


Nagirjunn, also Nignsena, an eIndian 
priest, 30, 101, 186, 894. 

Nigas, fabulous creatures of the nn- 
ture of serpents, 31. 

Nagpo Chenpo, implored in the cere- 
mony “moving the arrow,” 261, 

Nidinas, The twelve, 23. 

Nirmanakiya, the body in which Bud- 
dhas and Bédhisattvas dwell upon 
earth, 38, 127, 

Nirvana, “blowing out,” utter exting- 
tion of oxislence, 27, 42, 98, 100, 
36d. 

Nyigmapa, a sect in ‘Lbet, 72. 

Nyungne, or Nyungpar nepai choga, a 
solemn kind of confossion, 95," 240, 


Odan, or Wodan, supposed to bo 
derived from tho root budh, BB8, 
note. 

Offerings, 228. 

Om mani padme hum, the powerful 
six-ayllabic prayer delivered ‘to man, 
by Padimnopini, 84, 120, 266; Ating, 
Plates XIV,, XV. 


Padmapini, the particular protector 
of Tibel, 52, 68, 88, 88; Atlas, Plate 
1y,, XIL 

Padma Sambhava, an Indian sage, 67, 
186; Atlas, Plate XII, 

Panchen Rinpoche, the incarnated 
Lame residing at Tashilhiinpo, 168. 

Pandita Atisha, on Indian priest, 69, 
186. 

Paramiirthasttyn, one of the two truths 
by which the omptiness of things is 
demonalrated, 86, 41. 


t 


« 
— 


. 
‘ 


INDEX. . 


4 Pavamitiis, the six transcendental vir- 
tues, 36. ," 

Payatantra, existence by causal con- 
nexion, 34, 

Pavikalpita, the supposition, or error, 
Bd, 

Parinishpanna, the unchangeable true 
existence, 34, 

Pataliputra, Site of the town of, 21, 
386, 848.0 

Patra, the alms-bowl, 210, 295. 

Peacacks, occur in representations of 
Sakyamuni, 211. 

Phurbu, an instrument for keeping off 
the evil spits, 215, 267; Atlas, 
Plate XVII, 

Pictures of deities, 190, Atlas, Group I, 

Plastic representations of deities, 205. 

Prajna Piramitd, the supreme intelli- 
gence “arriving at the other side 
of the river,” 38, 

— alao the title of a large compila- 
tion, 78, 98, 

Prasanga-Muadhyamika, an Indian 
school, now tho most reputed in 
Met, 41, 68. 

Pratyeke Buddhng, beings arrived at 
‘supreme intelligence, but inferior 
to the Buddhas, 28. 

Prayers, 117, 

Prayer-cylinders, 120, 229. 

Prayor-flags, 198. 

Precious things, The seven, 63, 

> Prdtns, imaginary monsters, Y2. 
™ Printing, Art of, in Tibet, 80. 
Priesthood, the Tibetan, 146-76. 


Rihu, a monater, 115, 267. 

Ranja alphabot,, 80. 

Raven, devoted to Lhamo, 261. 

Re-birth, 90. . 

Re@ics, 176, 198, 194, 201; 205. 

Rovenues éf the Lamas, 160. 

Road-presoviption, a document in re- 
ference tg the routes’ my brothera 
should be allowad to take in Con- 
tal Tibet, 278. 
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Rock temples in India, 152, note. 

— Dissortations on, 842, 344, 352, 855, 
369, 862, 864, 865, 368. 

Rosaries, 174. 


Sadag, the lord of the ground, 271. 

Sakyapa, a sect in Tibet, 78. 

Sakridigimin, the beings who have 
entered the second of the four paths 
leading to Nirvana, 26. 

Saikyamuni Buddha, the founder of 
Buddhism, his life and death, 8, 86, 
167. : 

— period of his existence, 7. 

— inmumerability of hig. oxistences 
previous to the reception of the 
Buddhaship, 180. 

— his images, 207; Atlas, Plate I: 
the central figure. 

— native biographies, 885, 837, 389, 
844, 851, 855, 367, 860. 

Samapitti, the acquirement of in- 
difference, 54. 

Samatha, the state of pérfect tran- 
quillity, 54, 7 

Sambhala, 2 country in Central" Asia, 
47. 

Sambhogakiya, tle body obtained by 
the Buddhas when becoming perfect 
in intelligence, 38. * 

Samsira, the circle of existences, 36, 
87. 

Samvara, fomale genii, 108; Atlas; 
Plate IL: the figures placed within 
circles, e 

Samvritisatya, one of the two truths 
by which the emptiness of things 
is demonstrated, 36, 41, 

Sanskrit Works; poriod when they 
were written, 32. 

Santa Rakehita, an Indian pricat, 67. 

Satsa, or T'sntsa, a cone or plastic 
figure enolosing sacred objects, 206. 

Sects in India, 21. 

~ in Tibet, 72, , 

Shinje, the lord of the dead, 93. 
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"Siddhartha, tho’ name givon {o Sikya- 
muni at his birth, 4 

Siddhi, or supernatural faculties, Rites 
for arriving at, 56, 248, 

Sikkim, Date of the introduction of 
Buddhism into, 71. 

Skandhas, the essential properties of 
sentient existence, 48. 

Soothsaying, The art of, 156, 290. 

— a tablo with numerous figures and 
sentences, 820; Atlas, Plate XIX, 

Spirits, The, of the season, 298. 

Spirits, Malignant, 109. 

— means for-dofeating their obnoxious 
machinations, 247-72, 

Sramana, “an ascetic who reatrans 
his thoughts,” 18, 149, 

Srayaka, “hearer,” 18, 149. 

Srongtsan Gampo, king of Tibet, born 
AD. 678, died 698, 65. 

Srétipatti, the beings who have en- 
tered the ‘path loading to Nirvana, 
26., 

Statues of deities, 205, * 

Sthayiras, tho sixteen, 97, 

Stipas, conicil monuments erected in 
India over relics, or to the glory 
and memory of Buddhas, saints, &a, 
192. 

— Dissertations on, 834, 837, 888, 840, 

"848, 958, 856, 857, 859, 864, 865, 
868, 

Sugate, a name of the Buddha, 4. 

Suicide does not annihilate existence, 
the cause of pains and sorrows, 188. 

Sulthavati, the abode of the pious 
who have been rewarded with de- 
liverance from metempsychosis, 42, 
98. 

Simyata, emptiness or nothingnoss of 
things, 83. 

° 

Tamdin, a protector against tho evil 
spirits, 110, 259. 

‘Tanjur, a compilation embodying the 
works tranalated from Sanskrit into 
Tibetan, 78. 


INDEX. 


Tantrag, rites for tho acquiromont of b 
supornatural faculties; Also the books 
detailing these rites, 48, 66. , 

Tantrica vitual, ‘The, of the indus, 48, 

Tashilhimpo, meaning of the name, 
162, 

Tassistidon, meaning of the name, 155, 
164. 

Tathigate, an epithty of the Buddhas, 

"4, 15, 126, ¥ 

‘Lea, Proparation of, 168. 

Temples, 150, 188. 

Thigvong de tsan, king of Tibet, bom 
AD, 728, died 786, 67. 

Thothori Nyantaan, king of That in 
the 4th century A.v., 63, 

Théling, meaning of the name, 179, 

Thugdam Kantsai, ceremonies for en- 
suring tho assistance of gods, 260. 

Thumi Sambhota, an Indian priest 
who formed tho Tibetan lettors, 66, 

‘Tibet, Date of tho introduction of 
Buddhism into, 61. 

Tibetan language and dialects, 65, 82, 
184, 874. 

— grammars and dictionarics, 83, % 

— native books quoted, ‘Titles of, 66, 
71, 72, 78, 84, 97, 101, 109, 110, 112, 
114, 128, 167, 202, 257, 264, 265, 
281, 805, 810, 815. ’ 

Tinthikag,, Brahmanical sectaries, 26, 
823, 


Tortoise, tho basis of the universo, ~~ 


297, 805. ry 

Trisula, the trident, 216, 

Triyfina, “three vehicles,” or three 
giadations in spiritysl capacities, in 
perfection, and final reward, 104. 

Truths, The four execllent, 16. 

~~ The two, 85. 

Taonkhapa, the great ‘Tibetan Lama 
of the 14th. century a.n5 69. 

Tuisol, “to pray for ablution;” cere- 
monies for getting rid of gins, 95, 
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Universo, The ton regions of the, 126,! Vajrasattva, the god’ above all, 60% 


807. oe 

Unjimely death, 109. 

Upasiika, a lay follower, 98, 149, 162. 

Urgyenpa, a sect in Tibet, 78. 

Urna, the single hair on the forehead 
of Buddha figures, 209. 

Ushnisha, an exerescence of the skull, 
209. 

Utpala, sce Lote? 


Vairdchona, a fabulous Buddha, 129. 

Vaisravanaa, gods granting riches, 264; 
Atlas, Plate VIEL 

Vajrn, w symbol of power over evil 
spirits, 215. 

Vajradhara, a name of Adi Buddha, 50. 

Vajrapini, the most energetic pro- 
lector of man against the evil apir- 
its, 114; an image faces also this 
page. 


By 392) 


Atlas, Pinte II. 

Vioarins apostolicus, still nominated 
for Lhassa, 147, 

Vihara, a monastery, 150. 


Week has seven dayé; their names, 
289, - 5 

Wheel, 1 symbol expressive of the 
preaching of the Buddhas, &., 127, 
802, 

Worship, Objects of, 201. 

—~ daily service, 227. 

~~ sacred days and festivals, 237. 


Yangug, or Yangchob, a ceremony for 
inauring luck, 263. 

Year, names for; number of months, 
days, &0., 287. 

Yoga, abstract meditation, 40, 47. 

Yogichirya system, 82, 39, 67. 


END. 
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